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“OLD  RIDGEWAY". 


When  Shawnee  county  was  organized  in  the  fifties,  its  S.  E.  town¬ 
ship  through  which  the  Wakarusa  river  flowed  from  west  to  east 
took  its  name  from  that  stream.  In  1860  wThen  the  south  9  miles  of 
this  tw’p  was  by  an  Act  of  legislature  given  to  Osage  Co.  along 
with  Burlingame,  the  very  appropriate  name  of  “  RIDGEWAY  ” 
was  given  it.  Bounded  and  drained  on  the  south  by  the  tributaries 
of  the  Osage,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Wakarusa,  it  contained  a 
divide  through  its  center  along  which  ran  “The  Santa  Fe  Trail  ” 
for  about  12  miles.  A  mile  or  two  east  of  the  “  110*’  Crossing,  the 

Lawrence  Trail  branched  off  N.  E.  up  bv  Ridgeway  Georgetown 
and  Twin  Mound. 

For  nearly  ten  years  it  was  an  undivided  township  9  x  12  miles 
square.  It  goes  to  help  make  up  3  townships  now.  And  the  Ridge¬ 
way  tw’p  of  to  day  with  Carbondale  as  its  chief  city,  is  only  a  third 
of  its  original  size. 

MY  STORY  OF  “  OLD  RIDGEWAY  ”  AND  ITS  PIONEER 
SETTLERS,  so  far  as  I  have  had  room  in  this  little  volume,  is 
now  before  you.  There  is  lots  of  material  of  that  EARLY  DAY 
KANSAS  HISTORY  in  these  parts  left  for  another  book. 

Certain  pages  from  my  book,  “In  Keokuks  Time  On  The  Kans’ 
Reservation  ”,  have  been  reproduced  in  this  book  because  the 
narrators,  Mrs  Leida  Fox  and  Henry  H  Wiggans  had  once  lived 
in  these  parts,  and  many  friends  there  still  who  will  not  get  the 
other  book,  will  see  their  stories  in  this. 

Charles  R.  Green.  Olathe,  Kan.  July  1,  1913. 

Member  Kan.  State  Historical  Society. 

Life  Member  of  the  Firelands  Hist’l  Soc.  Norwalk  Ohio. 


An  old  Kansas  pioneers  cabin  home  of  about  50  years  ago. 

The  partin  the  biekgroual  being  t  ie  aliibioa.  The  c  ibinis  still 
in  existence  and  the  author  is  endebted  to  the  Mail  and  Breeze 
for  the  use  of  the  picture. 
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OLD  RIDGEWAY. 

OSAGE  COUNTY,  KANSAS. 

On  February  23,  1860,  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  passed  an  act,  attaching  the  nine 
mile  strip  belonging  to  Shawnee  coun¬ 
ty  consisting  of  their  two  southern 
townships,  Burlingame  and  Wakarusa, 
to  Osage  county.  the  name  Waka¬ 
rusa  was  changed  afterwards  to  Ridge¬ 
way. 

The  boundries  of  Ridgeway  consis¬ 
ted  of  Douglas  county  on  the  east, 
Shawnee  county  on  the  north,  Burlin¬ 
game  township  on  the  west  and  Su¬ 
perior  township  two  miles  and  a  half 
wide  on  the  south,  twelve  miles  long 
from  east  to  west  and  nine  miles  wide. 

The  name,  Ridgeway,  came  to  it 
naturally,  for  it  was  the  ridge  or  di¬ 
vide  between  the  Wakarusa  and  its 
tributaries  on  the  north  and  the 
Osage  river  on  the  south,  selected  as 
long  ago  as  1827  by  the  Santa  Fe  trad¬ 
ers  as  a  natural  roadway  from  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Missouri  to  Mexico.  For 
thirty  or  forty  miles  this  ridge  afford¬ 
ed  a  fine  track  from  old  Palmyra  to 
beyond  Council  City,  with  very  few 
streams  to  cross,  the  worst  of  which 
was  “110,”  switzler  and  Dragoon 
creeks. 

Ridgeway  postoffice  and  station  on 
the  old  Lawrence  and  Carbondale 
R.  R.,  may  give  way  to  the  progress  of 
rural  m^il  routes  but  Ridgeway  town¬ 
ship  now  cut  down  to  small  propor¬ 
tions  (42  sections  in  1901,  as  against 
108  in  I860)  will  continue  to  be  one  of 
our  ties  that  bind  us  to  bygone  days. 

“The  Old  >anta  Fe  Trail,"  what  a 
world  of  history  is  wrapped  up  in  it. 
As  the  traveler  pursued  his  way,  the 
twelve  miles  through  the  part  after¬ 
wards  called  Ridgeway,  is  it  any  won¬ 
der  that  when  its  broad  beautiful 
prairie  slopes  came  into  market  in 


1854,  that  they  were  soon  pre  empted. 
'J  here  were  at  least  two  good  camping 
sites  in  its  borders,  well  watered  and 
plenty  of  grass  nearby,  Rock  Creek 
spring  a  mile  east  of  the  present  Over¬ 
brook  and  ‘  110”  Crossing. 

No  township  in  Osage  county  has  as 
much  unwritten  history  as  Old 
RiDGEfvAY  and  that  part  south  of  it 
to  the  Indian  Reserve  known  as  “su¬ 
perior  township.”  Other  townships 
like  Burlingame  or  Valley  Brook  from 
having  larger  cities  in  their  limits 
and  newspapers  and  historians  from 
times  immemorial,  may  have  many 
pages  of  history,  but  my  choice  for 
this  occasion  shall  be  Old  Ridgeway 
and  the  lower  Dragoon  and  “110"  creek 
valleys.  Burlingame  with  its  rich 
historic  ‘Early  Days”  near  where  was 
born  Council  City  in  the  early  Fifties, 
had  far  the  greater  population,  which 
place  was  set  up  as  the  county  seat, 
cannot  begin  to  reach  back  by  some 
years  to  the  date  of  the  white  man's 
first  settlement  of  old  Ridgeway.  But 
the  pen  of  that  early  day  historian, 
Hon.  .lames  Rogers  and  the  “Early 
Chronicles'’ of  the  live  and  enterpris¬ 
ing  newspaper  man,  Marsh  M.  Mur¬ 
dock,  have,  given  us  many  choice  bits 
of  history  back  in  the  sixties  fresh 
from  the  lips  of  men,  rich  in  their  pio¬ 
neer  experiences  and  ripe  from  mature 
years,  who  have  long  since  gone  to 
their  heavenly  reward. 

It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  present  his¬ 
torian  to  offer  at  this  late  date  some 
of  this  early  history  gleaned  from  the 
lips  of  pioneers  or  the  unpublished 
stories  of  our  '■■tate  Historical  society, 
that  Old  Ridgeway  may  be  honored. 
The  incidents  and  happenings  within 
its  borders,  handed  down  to  future 
generations,  and  the  narratives  make 
the  connecting  links  between  the  Past 
and  Future. 

i  o  take  so  small  an  area  as  would 
be  embraced  by  twelve  miles  square, 


and  talk  of  history  in  it  back  in  the 
Forties  seems  like  presumption,  but' 
after  the  many  tribes  of  Indians, 
known  as  the  emigrant  tribes,  were 
moved  to  this  western  country  by  the 
Government  from  New  York,  Ohio, 
Michigan  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin 
and  .  owa,  from  the  years  1818  to  1816, 
among  the  last  of  which  was  in  1846, 
the  ~acs  and  boxes  from  Iowa  to  their 
new  reservation  on  the  upper  Osage 
river;  they  continued  their  friendly 
tribal  intercourse  that  had  prevailed 
back  in  the  north  western  states  a 
hundred  years  back,  so  that  the  Sac 
and  Fox  tribe  visited  the  Pottawato¬ 
mie  Indians  as  they  received  visits  in 
return.  1  he  Wyandottes,  Delawares, 
shawnees,  Ottowas,  Kickapoos  and 
many  other  tribes  fratranized  here. 
Instead  of  the  canoe,  the  'ndian  pony 
became  the  common  means  of  travel. 
For  a  direct  trail  between  the  Sac  and 
Foxes  and  Pottawatomies,  the  -110’ 
creek  offered  in  a  direction  north  west 
by  south  east,  a  beautiful  valley  of 
twenty  five  mile  length,  along  whose 
water  course,  crossing  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  led  the  narrow  well  beaten 
Indian  trail.  From  the  Greenwood 
agency  to  the  “110”  Crossing  of  the 
old  Santa  Fe  trail,  was  a  long  stretch, 
but  there  was  plenty  of  woods,  dem¬ 
and  other  game  to  enliven  the  route. 
At  the ‘-110”  Crossing  there  were  two 
white  men,  who  had  married  -hawnee 
squaws,  and  settled  here  as  they 
had  a  right  to  d )  on  this  south 
western  part  of  the  >  haw  nee  reserva¬ 
tion.  The  settlement  may  not  have 
been  made  until  the  early  Fifties, 
This  claim  was  what  Fry  P.  McGee 
bought  out  in  Only  1854  and  rebuilt 
into  his  noted  stage  station.  As  the 
Indian  journeyed  on  his  way  up  the 
“110”  and  across  the  ivirrcw  divi  le  to 
the  waters  of  the  Wakarusa,he  came 


to  the  Indian  settlement  or  mission 
established  by  Father  J.  lb  Hoeken  of 
the  Catholic  church  in  1847,  for  the 
Pottawatomie  Indians.  I  his  settle¬ 
ment  was  two  or  three  miles  eastward 
of  the  present  town  of  Auburn  in 
.Shawnee  county,  twenty  or  more  log 
cabins  were  built  there  and  the  mis¬ 
sion  work  started  up.  then  the  next 
year  they  found  that  they  were  upon 
the  lands  of  the  >hawnee  tribe,  so 
they  removed  to  the  north  side  of  the 
K aw  river  and  started  up  on  the  Pot¬ 
tawatomie  reserve,  what  has  always 
since  been  known  as  the  St.  .Vary's 
Mission.  When  they  left  their  loca¬ 
tion  on  the  Wakarusa.  the  Shawnee 
Indians  moved  into  the  cabins,  hence 
the  settlement,  and  as  travel  by  white 
men  was  frequent  along  the  Trail,  en¬ 
terprising  traders  established  them¬ 
selves  at  “110”  and  Switzler  creek  by 
marrying  squaws. 

There  are  many  of  our  old  pioneers 
who  can  tell  you  how  the  Indian  jour¬ 
neyed  in  those  days  on  his  pony,  leav¬ 
ing  all  the  cares  of  baggage  and  camp 
to  the  burden  carrier  squaw,  their  pro¬ 
cessions  in  single  file  often  stringing 
out  forty  rods.  Their  trails  show  yet 
here  on  the  unbroken  prairie  of  the 
Sac  and  Fox  reserve. 

The  Wakarusa  may  have  had  more 
water  in  its  bed  but  the  long  rank 
weeds  growing  in  its  valley  made  trav¬ 
el  along  its  course  very  troublesome 
and  according  to  Dr.  Jesse  D.  Wood’s 
definition  in  IShawnee  language  the 
word  means  “The  river  of  big  weeds.” 
Mr.  Wood  resided  on  its  banks  some 
twenty  five  years  and  ought  to  be  good 
authority.  Richardson's  "Heyond  the 
Mississippi”  ascribes  the  name  to  have 
originated  from  an  Indian  squaw's  ex¬ 
clamation  back  in  early  days  who  was 
fording  the  stream  on  her  pony  and 
found  the  Wakarusa  “hip  deep.” 
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Ridgeway,  though  sparsely  settled 
at  first  because  of  its  upland  prairie 
stretches,  was  right  into  the  “Border 
Ruffian”  troubles  from  the  first  settle¬ 
ment  of  Kansas  l  erritory,  and  with 
many  of  the  pioneers’  narratives  to 
supplement  my  story,  I  propose  to 
give  its  early  history,  beginning  with 
the  “110”  (rossing,  the  first  settled 
place  in  the  present  Osage  county, 
which  was  also  in  Ridgeway  township. 

In  Horace  Greeley's  book  “The 
American  c  onflict,”  Vol.  1,  page  237, 
he  chooses  the  “110”  Crossing  precinct, 
to  illustrate  the  infamous  history  of 
that  memorable  election,  Nov.2  >,  1854, 
the  first  in  Kansas.  The  seventh 
District  was  invaded  by  several  hun¬ 
dred  Missouri  voters  and  at  least  580 
fraudulent  votes  were  cast  for  the  pro¬ 
slavery  candidate,  Whitefield.  More 
than  twice  as  large  a  vote  at  ‘  110”  as 
as  any  other  place  in  all  Kansas  Ter¬ 
ritory  that  election.  In  all  this  7th 
district,  whose  boundries  were  more 
than  one  hundred  twenty  miles  in 
circumference  and  whose  only  voting 
place  was  McGee's  at  the  “DO''  Cros¬ 
sing.  I  here  were  not  more  than  20 
resident  legal  voters  and  it  is  a  source 
of  wonderment  to  me  today  when  I 
take  down  my  “Report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Troubles  in  Kan¬ 
sas,”  John  Sherman,  Chairman,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Government  in  1856,  and 
read  the  names  of  the  voters  of  that 
day,  Nov.  1854,  when  such  good  old 
Puritan  names  as  Godlove  Coon,  John 
13.  Bainbridge,  and  Orlander  Brown 
got  mixed  up  with  Henry  Clay  Jr., 
John  Davis,  and  Kichard  Lee  etc.,  and 
thus  today  forms  a  part  of  that  list  of 
the  607  names.  Of  course  in  looking 
over  it  1  see  many,  very  many  whose 
names  became  familiar  afterwards  as 
settlers  here.  1  think  that  the  excur¬ 
sion  that  these  M  issourians  took  that 


time  out  into  Kansas  Territory  to  help 
their  pro  slavery  interests  along  at 
the  command  of  their  leaders  resulted 
in  their  coming  back  here  later  and 
taking  up  lands  for  homes.  I  cannot 
dwell  longer  on  this  line  of  political 
history,  the  narratives  that  1  shall  in¬ 
troduce  bring  out  the  history  of  those 
troublesome  border  ruffian  days,  right 
here  in  Ridgeway  and  Superior.  YY  hen 
county  lines  were  hardly  known,  how 
can  one  expect  to  know  about  town¬ 
ship  lines. 

Osage  county  from  having  most 
of  its  area  embraced  by  the  Sac 
and  Fox  reserve  which  in  1854,  was 
about  twenty  miles  wide  north  and 
south  and  thirty  east  and  west,  was 
unfortunate  in  the  beginning  in  not 
having  more  than  a  narrow  strip  of 
country  north  of  the  reserve,  two  and 
half  miles  wide  and  24  miles  long 
called  Superior  township,  its  county 
seat  in  1859  was  at  Superior,  although 
the  records  were  so  few  that  the  office 
holders  at  first  kept  them  in  their 
respective  homes.  J  wenty-five  or 
thirty  votes  in  the  March,  1859  county 
election  was  the  full  returns.  The 
assessor  that  year  only  found  seventy 
names  to  return  in  Usage  county  as 
the  real  estate  and  personal  property 
holders.  1  hose  in  the  eastern  part  of 
superior  township  north  of  the  re¬ 
serve  were  not  counted  of  enough  con¬ 
sequence  to  go  after.  There  was  our 
friend  D.  B.  Burdick,  at  the  mouth  of 
Plummers  creek  and  “l  10”  doing  well 
but  I  do  not  find  his  name  on  the  roll 
even.  V.  R.  Merritt,  Marmaduke 
Rambo  and  Abial  T.  Dutton,  our  first 
county  commissioners  hesitated  a  long 
time  about  fixing  a  total  sum  for 
county  tax  at  -1540.)  and  the  first  appro¬ 
priation  out  of  it,  (county  script;  was 
#60,  to  fix  up  the  Dragoon  bridge  on 
the  ISanta  Feroad,  “A  terrible  torna- 
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do  having  lately  blown  a  tree  down  on 
it.”  These  first  county  taxes  collect 
ted,  have  a  history. 

From  the  commissioners’  book,  Mar. 
1860, 1  copy  the  settlement  made  that 
date  with  the  county  treasurer, 
Abial  T.  Dutton. 

Amount  assessed  SHOO 


“  collected 

$254.95 

“  forgiven 

15.71 

“  unpaid 

126.75 

Treas.  salary, a  per  cent 

5.10 

Treas.  paid  collector 

1.00 

$403.51 

Bal.  due  Treas. 

3.51 

About  this  time  the  politicians  of 
Osage  and  Shawnee  counties  found  it 
advisable  to  enlarge  Osage  county,  so 
that,  as  before  stated,  February  23,1860 
llidgeway  and  Burlingame  townships 
were  transfered  from  Shawnee  to 
Osage.  A  vote  was  taken  some  time 
later  as  to  where  the  county  seat 
should  be  located  and  some  165  voters 
declared  in  favor  of  Rurlingame  while 
the  llidgeway  portion  of  the  county 
cast  about  70  votes  in  favor  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  a  fine  town,  mostly  on  paper 
near  ‘110’’  Crossing. 

With  three  orgqnized  townships  viz. 
Burlingame,  Ridgeway  and  Superior, 
the  latter  embracing  for  taxing  pur¬ 
poses  the  whites  found  at  the  >ac  and 
Fox  agency  two  or  three  years  later 
established  at  Quenemo,  Osage  coun¬ 
ty  proceeded  to  do  business  on  a  larg¬ 
er  scale  and  money  was  very  neces¬ 
sary.  A  tax  must  be  levied  and  at  the 
Spring  election  of  I860,  John  Perrill 
was  elected  the  county  assessor.  For 
many  years,  until  1869,  assessors  and 
trustees  were  two  separate  individuals. 
If  the  work  was  too  great,  the  county 
assessor  had  his  deputies,  so  John  Per¬ 
rill  took  the  lion’s  share  of  the  settled 
part  of  Osage  county  in  1860,  and  his 


deputy,  O.  H.  Brown  who  though  not 
then  a  real  estate  owner*  as  I  can  find  ’ 
in  llidgeway,  was  fair  enough  to  re¬ 
turn  some  $507  personal  property 
against  himself  on  said  rolls  had  for 
his  portion  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  10x1134  miles  square  compris¬ 
ing  townships  14  and  15  and  ranges  16 
and  17.  He  returned  the  names  of  438 
persons,  owners  of  land  or  personal 
property.  Mr.  O.  !!.  Brown’s  books 
without  covers,  almost  like  our  early 
day  copy  books,  are  in  good  shape,  the 
writing  all  in  very  good  order,  the 
names  are  well  spelled,  and  I  shall 
use  his  rolls. 

Without  dwelling  very  much  on 
these  various  assessors,  I  would  skip 
to  1865.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr. 
(4.  W.  Strobridge  seems  to  have  this 
territory  with  orders  to  look  well  aft¬ 
er  the  taxable  persons  down  on  the 
reserve.  Mr.  Strobridge’s  district  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  west  line  of  Ridgeway, 
whereas  Mr.  Brown  and  others  went 
more  by  the  government  servey  town¬ 
ships  in  the  years  before  this.  Mr. 
Strobridge’s  returns  are  valuable  and 
will  be  commented  upon  hereafter. 

In  following  up  the  Commissioner  s 
proceedings  to  get  the  history  about 
the  organization  of  the  several  town¬ 
ships  especially  that  of  llidgeway,  I 
find,  .July  10,  1869,  the  board  of  county 
commissioners,  .J.  F.  Dodds,  Joseph 
McDonald  and  .John  Relirig,  (the  lat¬ 
ter  a  Ridgeway  man)  gave  attention 
to  several  petitions  from  different 
parts  of  the  county,  asking  formation 
of  new  townships,  and  proceeded  to 
divide  the  county  into  six  municipal 
townships,  as  folows: 

Ridgeway  F  &  W,N  &  S  12x9  mi. 
Burlingame  “  “  12x9 

Superior  “  “  JL'xlO  “ 

Valley  Brook  “  “  12x10  “ 

Agency  “  12xli  “ 

Arvonia  “  “  12x11  “ 

*His  farm  appears  in  his  wife’s  name. 
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Valley  Brook  was  called  Dra¬ 
goon  township  a  while  perhaps  a  year, 
but  soon  became  Valley  brook  perma¬ 
nently,  and  was  located  south  of 
llidgevvay,  vNhich  «e  see  was  not 
changed  by  this  division.  Superior 
v\  as  south  of  Burlingame. 

This  arrangement  of  the  county  into 
six  townships  was  changed  in  a  year 
or  t  vo.  In  fact  changes  were  made 
until  in  1833,  there  were  sixteen 
municipal  townships  in  the  county  and 
which  now  seem  to  be  left  alone. 
Ridgeway  lost  half  of  its  domain  to 
make  Elk  to  '  nship  and  Fairfax  got 
twelve  sections.  So  that  as  far  as 
present  limits  are  concerned  it  is 
an  average  sized  township  w  ith  Car- 
bondale  its  place  of  business.  But  my 
story  has  to  deal  w  ith  ‘  olden  days  ’, 
the  Ridgeway  and  Superior  country 
south  of  it,  of  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago,  of  those  w  ho  -came  there,  staid 
there,  and  battled  for  the  Union. 

CHAPTER  II. 


personal  property  assessed  against 
them.  I  will  give  his  list  commenc¬ 
ing  with  township  14  range  17.  This 
would  be  the  24  sections  in  the  NE 
corner  of  Osage  county. 


W  m.  Atchison  fcec. 31  PP.  Val. 

$434 

O.  H.  Brown 

— 

507 

Jas  Barnes 

15 

407 

Geo.  S.  Dale 

3 

85 

John  Dixon 

<; 

255 

Joseph  Dale 

18 

130 

AFx  -nder  Dyche 

2  J 

290 

Thomas  E  hington 

27 

116 

Theodore  Frcueh 

17 

160 

E.  H.  Green 

4 

270 

H.  M.  Green 

— 

105 

Joh  i  Gitmau 

8 

306 

Phillip  T.  H  upp 

17 

7*8 

Charles  Hook 

17 

304 

M.  B.  llupp 

8 

720 

Elijah  Hale 

20 

2i7 

John  E.  Knowles 

3 

100 

John  Mi.ler 

5 

25 

Peter  Preedy 

— 

170 

Iliia  n  Reiley 

29 

250 

John  L.  Reiiey 

29 

135 

Geo.  11.  Roberts 

30 

642 

Assessors  Brown  and  Perrill 
give  the  names  of  the  claim 
owners  in  1860,  of  Old  Ridge¬ 
way  and  eastern  Superior 
townships;  552  quarter  sections. 

Mr.  Brown  in  his  returns  of  1860, 
gives  the  names  with  one  exception,  of 
all  claim  owners,  438,  but  at  that  time 
many,  very  many  claims  were  unim¬ 
proved.  It  was  yet  very  new  over  the 
prairies  of  Ridgeway,  one  could  easily 
ride  three  or  four  miles  without  pas¬ 
sing  a  cabin  if  he  w  as  on  the  upland. 
While  l  give  his  list  here  in  an 
abridged  form,  many  of  them  never 
became  actual  settlers. 

Mr.  Brown  in  his  returns  gives  the 
names  of  those  who  were  here  and  had 


150 

40 

30 

352 

295 

179 

580 

HO 


Edwin  Smith  3 

Hezekiah  Smith  6 

R.  G.  Smith  o 

Lem  tel  Wo<  dward  3 

Frederick  Wav  m. re  3 

Jrtse  Wi  kii  s  3 

F.  F.  Wright  — 

Moritz  Wittenburg  — 

Mr.  Brown  v  .hied  an  ordinary 
quarter  section  <  f  upland  prairie  at 
from  $320  to  $480.  Besides  the  names 
given  a  Dove,  who  it  will  be  seen  were 
in  most  cases  land  owners,  I  now  give 
the  names  of  land  owners  in  the  24  sec¬ 
tions  of  townnhip  14  ran^e  17. 

Adorns,  Anderson,  Avery,  Atticks, 
Arnold. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Brown,  Bryson,  Bigarel, 
Bronson,  Burson,  Burton,  Baldwin. 
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Chui chil1,  Crawford,  Collier,Ci  rwile, 
Chandler,  Cook. 

Dufin. 

Evans. 

Farrier,  Farrington,  Fay. 

Gannon,  George,  Georgetown,  Gail, 
Griffin. 

*  Huddlestone,  Hatfield,  Hutchinson, 
Hippel,  Howerth. 

Johnstone,  Jackson. 

Kellogg,  Kermode. 

Law,  Lambert. 

McGuire,  Macey. 

Nash. 

O’Sullivan. 

Price,  Petefish,  Pfeifer. 

Homan,  Key  iiOids,  Rudiger,  Rus¬ 
sell. 

Spencer,  Smith,  Seiler. 

Treat,  Teiers,  Tarbitt. 

Williamson,  Winterbottom,  Witten¬ 
berg,  V\  irson. 


Dunn,  Dinwiddie,  Dewitt,  Dufft-y, 
Doy. 

Evans. 

Fitzgerald. 

Grant,  Gould. 

Henderson,  Harold,  Heaton,  Huddle- 
stone. 

I  rnus. 

Jeffries,  Johnston,  Joseph,  Jofgreen. 
Kelley,  Kilwoith. 

Ladd,  Leeds. 

McPnerson,  McHugh,  McCoy,  M)ers, 
McCormick. 

Orr. 

Pr  ce,  Parker,  Prudence. 

Russtll,  Rhea,  Rawson.  Ross. 

Sianley,  £mith,  Shilaud. 

Thomas. 

Ulrii  k. 

Van  Warmer,  Van  Deuson. 
Waterman,  Walkins,  Anna  Wright, 
Warren,  West. 


We  next  present  Mr.  O  H.  Brown’s 
returns  of  1860,  for  township  15  range 
IT,  or  so  much  of  it  as  was  in  Osage 
county  and  north  of  the  Sac  and  l  ox 
reserve.  This  would  be  22  sections 
eastward  from  where  some  some  years 
later,  was  established  the  Valley  Brook 
postoffice  and  voting  precinct. 

Only  85  names  are  given  against  104 
in  to  wnship  14,  and  only  8  have  per¬ 
sonal  property  against  them, as  follows; 


Wm.  Doty  SE  Sec. 

4 

$514 

Wm.  W.  Gilmore 

— 

40 

John  H.  Hook  >£NE 

19 

.  380 

J.  B.  Long  SW 

27 

279 

D.D.Montgomerv 

— 

80 

Thos.  Stanley  NE 

3 

318 

Danl.  Walter  •  SW 

4 

357 

Robert  Watts  ^ NE 

19  t 

90 

Names  of  claim  owners  as  follow?: 
Arnold. 

Baldwin,  Blunt,  Beans,  Bailey. 


Caldwell,  Clark,  Clayton,  Coleman 
Casley,  Cabel. 


Mr.  Brown's  list  of  tuwnship  14 
lange  16,  in  1860,  is  a  large  one.  This 
section  of  country  from  H.  H.  Heber- 
ling’s  westward  to  where  Carbondale 
was  built  up  some  years  later  and 
from  tbe  Shawnee  county  line  at  the 
north,  to  almost  the  8anta  Fe  Trail  on 
the  south.  The  36  sections  had  129 
names  returned,  25  of  which  weie  in 
good  enough  circumstances  to  bear  a 
personal  property  tax.  Many  of  th»  se 
persons  were  well  known  men  of  the 
county,  then  or  a  few  years  lat  r,  and 
I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  the 
claim  owners  names  more  at  lengr  h 
with  their  locations,  but  it  makes  my 
bookt«  o  lengthy.  Tbe  returns  may 
be  seen  at  the  county  clerk’s  office,  and 
given  names  and  locations  of  all  such, 
found. 


Robt  Allen  SE  ^Sec.  1 

Silas  Alton  l 

Daniel  Bristow  SW  14 
Bronson  &  Stone  550  A.  13,14 
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Robert  Clark  SW 

25 

248 

S.  H.  Elliott  SE 

7 

266 

J.  W.  Fox  NE 

11 

589 

Danl  Foster,  j  a  ts  of 

10,11 

40 

John  R.  Green  NW 

14 

421 

Charles  H.  Green  NE 

15 

74 

John  Hall  HE 

12 

60 

H.  H.  Heberlmg  NE 

24 

1050 

John  Kinney  SW 

11 

523 

Aaron  Kinney  SW 

13 

923 

George  Kinney  NE 

25 

285 

Joseph  Law  ?>E 

13 

112 

Isaac  Masters  SW 

2 

357 

Johnathan  Maxon 

4 

121 

W.  1.  McKnought 

— 

20 

Ransom  Pratt  NW 

22 

158 

Thos.  11.  Pendleton 

— 

380 

Wm.  Pei ry 

— 

67 

J.  V.  Rosencrantz  SE 

19 

193 

D.  C.  Rosencrantz  SW 

20 

201 

Chas.  M.  Scott 

— 

7 

Levi  Stipes  N  W 

1 

190 

D.  W.  Stone 

— 

412 

John  S.  Weymire  SE 

2 

40 

P.  C.  Wilson  NE 

8 

120 

Alfred  Wiley  NE 

21,24 

830 

Philanders.  Wood  NE 

17 

339 

Andrews,  Allison,  Atchison. 

Beeman,  Bean.  Borin. 

Carr,  Cavett,  Churchill,  Clem*  nt, 
Cummys. 

Doyle,  Davidson,  Daggett,  Dyson, 
Duffey,  Dale,  Doyle,  Diick. 

Fry,  Fisher,  Frederick. 

Gates,  Gibbs,  Gleason,  Go3S,  Gilruth, 

Hamilton,  Hudson,  Sarah  C.  Harris, 
Hurd,  Haxton,  Honsucker,  Hagan, 
Hatham,  Hackett,  Hall. 

James,  Jones. 

Lincoln,  Ladd.  Littlefield. 

Merrill,  Mead,  Mason,  Mitcheltree, 
McCurdy,  Merryman,  McCabe,  Miller, 
More. 

Osborn. 

Palmer,  Peck,  Potter,  Porter,  Pratt, 
Pappino,  Pond,  Poppleton. 


Roddy,  Records,  R  ind,  Ross,  Reed 
Roberts,  Reeayer. 

Safford,  Steele,  Strohridge,  Sanson, 
4  Smiths,  Sargeaut,  Silkragg,  fecoville. 
Thompson,  Tippett,  lay  lor. 

Une,  John  Y.  NE  Sec.  26 
Walker,  Weedman,  Wade,  Wright, 
Wallingford,  Wyst,  Wessel,  Wilson, 

Webster,  Williams,  Worner  alias  Hor¬ 
ner. 

Township  15  range  16,  the  six  miles 
north  of  D.B.  Burdick's  in  1860  showed 
very  few  personal  property  tax  payers. 

D.B.  Burdick  NE&NW  Sec.  33-4  $350 


Wm.  B.  Coots 

N  W 

7 

170 

David  Lannen 

— 

— 

120 

Peter  Paulson 

SW 

15 

58 

Charles  Rubow 

SW 

7 

105 

Donat  Shloge  er 

&w 

27 

123 

The  following  bes  des  were  given  as 
owners  of  claims  in  low  -ship  15  range 
sixteen. 

Aliison,  Anderson,  Adams,  Atchiu- 
son. 

Brent,  Brisvolder,  Barrett,  Birdsell, 
Brissart,  Breeding,  Betser,  Boone,  Bell, 
Brown,  Booth,  Boardman,  Benjamin, 
But  w  11. 

Campbell,  Carlock,  Clespay,  Chap¬ 
man,  Collins,  Corbitt,  Cameron, Cun¬ 
ningham,  Coggershall,  Cole,  Clark. 

Day,  Davis. 

Earnest,  Eimstad,  Ernst. 

Fowler,  Fish,  Fitzgerald,  Fuller, 
Firor. 

George,  Galley,  Gibbs. 

Hall,  Ilervie,  Hoovis,  Ho!singer,Wm. 
D. Harris,  Hitchcock. 

James  ai  d  Hugh  Jones,  W.D.Jenner- 

son. 

Kelley. 

Law,  Lu  z,  Laird,  Lynch,  Longnecke 
Layland. 

McCarty,  Miller,  McMullen,  McKee. 
McBullough,  Murphy,  McCarin,  Mc- 
Guffey,  Mulvaney,  Martis,  Muller, 
Moreland,  Milson. 


\ 
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Newberiy,  Newton,  Noe). 

Odell. 

Palmquist,  Price. 

Ruckar,  Re y turn,  Jas  and  John  Red¬ 
man.  . 

Smith,Sh  rter,  Ravage,  Steele,  Starks, 
Swenson,  Stierburn,  Simmons,  Ste\en- 
son. 

Tupey,  Thiough,  Talley,  Thomison, 
Maxwell  Thoip,  Thompson. 

Valentine,  VanHouter. 

Wilson,  Walker,  Westurdt. 

Piairie  City  N^  ^ec*  6-  330  acres, 
•valuation  $1320. 

Claim  owners  in  township  14  range 
15  as  far  west  as  Old  Ridgeway  went 
(2 miles),  being  that  portion  where  the 
town  of  Carbondale  was  laid  out  after¬ 
wards. 

John  Albach  SW  s<  c.  13  P.P.$92 


Mary  Brook 

SE 

14 

Rachel  G.  Brook  480  A. 

23 

Jas  Brook 

NE 

23-4 

James  W.  Brown 

NE 

24 

James  A.  Borin 

svv 

25 

Frederick  Christ  jfelNW 

1 

Peter  C.  Curon 

NE 

2 

James  W.  Curtis 

NW 

23 

Mart.  De  fen  bough  8W 

14 

Elbridge  DickensonNW 

25 

f^amuel  Earnest  NE&SE 

25 

Wm.  Eckart 

SW 

35 

Martin  L.  Frotz 

SW 

J 

Emahuel  Frim 

NW 

13 

Thomas  W.  Gide 

n  SW 

2t 

Martin  Haywood 

NE 

35 

Frederick  J  King 

SW 

2 

Hugh  Morrill 

NE 

1 

Theodore  S.  Nutt 

r  SW 

1 

Thomas  McComas 

SE 

2 

Barnett  C.  Mills 

NE 

13 

Elizabeth  McMastersNW  14 
Priss  Montgomery  SW  23 
Chas.W. Montgomery  SE  23 
Richard  S.  McCabe  SE  24 
Jas.  R.  McCabe  NW  24 


Joseph  Miller 

NE 

26 

W .  P.  McKought 

SE 

26 

Wm.  Miller 

NW 

35 

Paul  Rote 

NW 

2 

• 

James  Stewart 

SW 

11 

John  Scott 

NE 

11 

Wm.  A.  Simpson 

NE 

12 

Sanford  G.  Sponable  SE 

12 

Martin  Shortall 

SW 

26 

Isaac  Seaman 

— 

— 

$137 

Patrick  Shortall 

NW 

34 

elan  es  Thompson 

N  W 

12 

Lydia  L.  Thomas 

SW 

12 

Benj.  R.  Tiain 

NW 

26 

Tl  omas  B.  Wigfall  NE 

2 

James  Watkins 

.VE 

35 

Tbaddeus  H.  WaikerNE 

14 

Names  on  the 

two  mile 

stiip  of 

Ridgeway  in  township  15  range  15 

Wm  M  Abboit 

N  W  sec. 35  P.P. 

Elijah  Boreland 

NW 

13 

$140 

Nancy  M.Blaney  SW 

14 

Allred  Baxter 

— 

— ■ 

47 

I.  Bush&V.  Kent 

■ — 

— 

308 

Herman  Ciaik 

SW 

26 

Sylvanus  Cushing  SW 

26 

Phillip  L.  Doan 

NE 

1 

Wm.  A.  Farrar 

SE 

2 

John  S.  Fields 

NW 

35 

Ira  Gclor 

N  W 

2 

Henry  Gardner 

NE 

13 

Geo.  S,  Gibson 

NW 

23 

Wm.D.  Harris  NE  1,  SW  23 

2599.50 

James  Harrison 

NE 

26 

John  Hinton 

NE 

2i 

Sam.  A.  Horner  SE  26,  NE  35 

Henry  Hulse 

SW 

12 

Wm.  I  Kingsley  NE  23,  SE  14 

Robert  Lester 

NE 

2 

Jas.  S.  Matthews 

SE 

13 

Isaac  Milvin 

SW 

25 

Andrew  Mori  is 

NW 

24 

Wm.  Morely 

NW 

26 

Elenor  A.  McGee 

NW 

1 

Fry  P.  McGee 

NE 

12 

$1287 

V 
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W.  McKit  n°n\.tz  SE  25 
J  hnMcMast^rs  SW24,NW25 
Allen  J.  Par  ish  NW  11 

Silvester  L  Pitcomb  N  vV  12 
Chester  Reeder  SW  23 

Fraucis  W.  Smith  SE  12 
Rich.  A.Standisli  sE  23, S W  24 
Francis  M.  Ta>lor  NE  11 

Henry  P.  Throop  NW  14 

Thomas  I.  Watson  SW  2 

Thad.  LI.  Walker  NE  35 

John  B.  Williams  SE  24 

Fred.  N.  Waldieck  NE  14 

.lohn  Wyllie  SW  13 

Washing  .on  City  town  site  S^4  1  $2580 

We  have  in  this  chapter  pre¬ 
sented  as  well  as  we  could  the 
list  of  the  inhabitants,  or  more 
correctly  speaking  claim  owners 
of  I860.  Now  we  will  intro¬ 
duce  some  narratives  of  old  time 
settlers  in  Ridgeway  and  east¬ 
ern  Superior,  giving  the  reader 
glimpses  of  some  of  the  history 
back  in  those  days. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CHARLES  RU  .LOW'S  NARRATIVE 

Char  es  Rubow  pre  ended  a  claim  in 
1854  on  ihe  W,  karusa  adjoining  G. 
Washingt  n  Berry’s, and  as  he  knew  the 
McGees,  at  Westport  tine  historian 
wrote  up  his  nariative  of  |early  days, 
Nov.  1900,  and  supplements  it  with 
some  of  his  own  information  where 
needed. 

Mr.  Rubow  yet  lives  on  his  farm  mar 
the  “110"  crossing,  that  he  to  >k  in  1857 
and  has  a  remaikable  good  mem  ry  of 
those  events  of  40  jears  ago. 


Charles  Rubow  was  b  rn  in  Germany 
Oct.  13, 1830.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1850;  stopping  in  Wis.,  two 
years,  thence  to  Iowa  and  later  to  Jack- 
son  Co.,  Mo.  He  knew  the  McGees  at 
Westport.  I  here  was  no  Kansas  City 
then  and  Westport  was  four  miles 
back  from  the  Missouri  river,  a  small 
place  wheie  the S  nta  Fe  bull  trains  got 
ready  to  cross  the  plaius.  Indepen¬ 
dence  was  the  largest  city  in  those  days 
in  that  part  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Rubow  being  non-partisan  in 
his  politics  was  aided  by  the  advice  of 
Its  Missomi  a 'qu.iimancei  and  when 
May30, 185-1, theGoverument  declared  the 
Shawnee  Indian  Reservation  op  n  for 
settlement  with  them  he  went  up  into 
the  Kansas  Ty.,  to  get  a  claim  and 
as  people  did  not  settle  od  the  open 
high  prairies  then,  he  picked  out  a 
claim  adjoining  G.  Washington  Berry’s 
on  the  Wakarusa  bottoms  several  miles 
N.  E  of  i he  present  city  of  Carbon- 
dale.  A  couple  of  years  later  when  the 
lands  were  surveyed  he  found  that  his 
claim  was  shoved  up  on  the  bluffs  so 
t  lat  he  never  filed  on  it  but  came  down 
beside  Fry  McG'  e  on  the  “110"  creek 
in  1857  and  fi  ed  on  the  S  W.  ^  sec. 
7,  T.  15, R  16  He  v\asst  1  in  Shawnee 
county,  the  way  it  was  then. 

The  beit*r  c.ass  of  claims  around 
him  were  taken  then.  VVm.  Koo's  from 
Ky.  to  the  cairn  north  of  him  staid 
until  about  I860  and  s  »M  out  to  Wm. 
Harr  s.  It  is  now  owned  by  A.  B.  Sell- 
ards  and  a  fine  grove  beside  the  “HO" 
br  dge  is  often  used  for  political  and 
patriotic  occasions. 

A  company  of  Buford's  men  were 
here  in  1856  on  the  "HO"  and  with 
some  people  from  Louisville  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Briswalter,  Phillip  Doan,  James 
Gilcriss  and  others  took  the  S.  W. 
qr.  sec  6  and  laid  out  a  town  on  the 


Santa  Fe  Trail  wh  ch  ran  through  the 
ihe  quarter.  They  called  the  t  >wr 
lJi\.iri ;  City.  A  hnl t  dozen  houses  and 
a  store  were  built.  Doan  and  Gilciiss 
had  iheir  families  there.  The  town 
did  not  grow  very  much,  in  fact  the 
boo  n  of  BrairieCity  soon  burMed.  Mrs. 
Doan  is  still  alive,  living  in  Topeaa. 
Fry  McGee  eventually  bought  the  qr. 
and  his  daughter  Anna  Newham  no.v 
owns  the  west  80. 

Elijah  Borcland  came  in  1859  and 
located  ab  ut  a  hair' m  le  westuf  llu- 
oo w’a  piece.  Charles  Liudall  and  Lars 
Anderson, >wecles,h  cate  t  the  same  year 
further  d  *wu  “Hu”. 

Fiy  McGee  came  July,  185 1,  and 
bought  the  improv*  ments  of  two  whi  e 
men  who  had  marri  d  Shawnee  Indian 
squaws  and  located  some  years  before 
on  the  fertile  bottoms  of  the  “111/’  ci  eek. 
They  find  a  log  home  and  about  50 
acres  broken  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
creek.  McGee  loc  ited  on  it  and  aft  r 
the  survey  was  made  the  house  w-ts 
found  to  be  on  the  N.  E.  sec  of  12- 
15-15,  while  much  of  the  farm  he  de¬ 
sired  Wis  in  t  ie  S.  E.  part  of  sec.  1- 
15  15  He  arraug  d  with  Ilairis  and 
others  to  get  what  he  wanted  to  com¬ 
plete  his  farm  s  »uth  of  the  1  rail. 

McGee  built  a  long  one  story  shanty 
sort  of  a  ho  urn.  liubow  says  as  much 
as  ICO  fret  long.  So  that  heeonld  keep 
trave’e  s  and  h  ive  p  r  nty  of  room. 

A  man  by  toe  name  of  E.  Carriger 
from  Jackson  Co.,  Mo.  hadsettled  on 
the  Wakarusa  in  1851  about  4  miles 
east  of  what  was  Auburn  afterwards 
and  put  up  a  horse  power  saw  mill, 
the  first  saw  mill  in  the  country  and 
they  could  saw  quite  good  sized  logs. 
They  run  it  at  McGees,  here  McGee  got 
his  native  lumber  anl  liubow  says 
Harr  s  got  much  of  his  .umber  there  too. 

But  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  by 


185»i  they  went  to  Schnyjer  &  (  a:  id’s 
s  iw  m  11  in  Bur  ingame  as  that  was  a 
fine  large  one  just  put  up  new.  McGee 
kept  a  hotel  and  stage  station,  llariis 
must  have  come  tnere  by  1856  for  be 
was  there  quite  a  bit  teme  his  mai- 
riage  America  McGee  in  1857.  He  was  a 
gambler  and  made  lots  of  m<  nev  in  1  is 
trades.  Him  and  McGee  d-  dared  that 
no  free  state  man  should  settle  on  the 
“110”  and  they  were  both  well  in  with 
Missoni  i  ru Ilians.  They  probably  owned 
a  thousand  acres  of  land  around  be¬ 
fore  McGees  death  in  1861.  McGee 
gave  his  daughter  America  the  land 
wheieHaitis  built  his  t  ij  lr..me  one 
and  a  half  story  house  in  1857  It 
must  ha\e  been  20x60,  fiist,  and  a  year 
later  a  stone  addition  was  put  on  the 
full  length  probably  14  ft.  wide,  to  the 
west  side.  The  rooms,  three  of  them 
on  the  ground  floor  in  the  main  part, 
are  great  large  ones  with  two  great 
st  me  tire  places  toihe  house  at  each 
end, out  side.  The  native  lumber  of  the 
fiame  work  is  the  best  of  walnut  as 
any  one  can  see  at  the  present  day  for 
the  buildings  are  standing  there  occupi¬ 
ed  by  tenants  though  among  the  very 
eldest  in  the  county.  Harris  got  pine 
siding,  flooring  and  shingles  from  a- 
bn  ad,  probably  from  Independence  or 
8t. Louis.  The  great  big  two  story  stone 
stage  barn  with  its  he^e  i  walnut  lin¬ 
tels  and  thresholds  21 -to  30  inches  sq. 
and  long  2x12  joists  built  in  the  50’s  are 
also  a  reminder  of  the  immense  traffic 
done  in  the  overlai  d  stage  and  cavaian 
days.  Thn-e  thousand  dollars  in  those 
cl>ys  mint  have  been  the  cost  of  these 
buildings  and  improvemei  ts  located 
on  the  S.  E.  34  sec.  1—15—15  by 
Wm  D. Harris  and  McGee.  The  place 
some,  300  acres,  Harris  sold  into  the 
hands  of  strangers  nearly  30  yeais  ago. 

A  year  or  two  since  a  traveler  came 


along  and  requested  lodging  over  night  and  all  died  from  starvation  and  cold, 
theie.  lie  was  an  old  timer  and  said  Phe  wagons  were  virtually  empty  this 
he  had  staid  there  40  years  before.  being  the  return  journey  to  ludepeu- 
Wnat  memo.ies  must  have  come  up  deuce,  ot  their  second  trip  to  <anta  Fe 
in  his  dreams  that  night  of  Herder  that  season,and  the  oxen  were  poor  and 
uutlian  days  and  and  Indian  Orgies  weak  from  forced  travel  late  in  the 
enacted  there  at  “1 10’’  Crossing.  season.  The  train  went  iuto  corral 

The  first  st  tion  east  was  at  Rock  th it  night  and  an  awful  blizzard  came 
Creek  Springs  9  miles,—  westward  on.  The mencltmhed  into  their  wagons 
ISwitzler  Creek  8  miles.  In  earlier  and  the  st  >rm  lasted  several  days— ueep 
days  It  was  known  as  Bridge  creek  snow.  Tue  oxen  died  and  the  men  foot- 
11 J  st  ttion  was  only  95  miles  from  In-  ed  it  back  to  the  “110”  station  where 
dependence.  Hut  as  tar  back  as  1824  atthrwards  the  wagons  were  hauled, 
and '35  the  Trail  h  id  commenced  at  a  Oxen  were  cheap  the  profits  on  one 
place  callei  Lexington  on  the  Mo.  river  trip  to  Santa  Fe  oiten  paid  so  well  that 
and  thus  it  was  110  miles  to  the  creek  they  could  s  onnihe  l,„ss  of  teams  by 
that  afterwards  touk  th  it  name,  as  the  sioim  or  Indians. 

circumstances  of  a  U.  S.  dngoon—  There  was  no  bridge  across  “110” 
a  ^private  so’dLr — dyiug  enroute  to  unt  1  McGee  and  Harr. s  huilt  one aoout 
Mexico  in  ’46,  and  buried  beside  a  1856  which  they  charged  a  toll  or  twen- 
stream,  gave  name  to  the  Dragoon  tyortventy  five  cents  for  passing  ov- 
creek  of  Osage  County.  er  perhaps  it  cost  them  100  dollars  cash 

As  so  n  s  the  grass  started  upon  the  and  in  later  >eais,  the  county  paid 
praiiiesjhe  travel  of  the  caravsnscom-  them  700  debars  for  it,  making  it  a 
menced,  and  the  travel  ceased  not  free  bridge.  Mr.  Rubow  was  a  wag- 
untii  snow  fall  The  stage  roue  was  oi  mtKer  and  i  i  the  summer  season 
not  esttb  ished  unt  1  the  50's.  Harris  generally  fo  and  plenty  to  do  either 
kept  the  post  office  known  as  Richard-  at  the  “llo”  en  ssing  or  at  l-’almyra, 
so  i  which  was  established  byFryMcG  e  which  was  quite  a  city  on  the  Trail 
Jan  nary  10, 1855.  This  was  abolished  30  miles  or  m ore  furthur  east.  It  was 
by  the  P.  O.  Dept.  ^ept.  26, 1874.  not  until  the  60  s  thatlie  had  a  shop  of 

Coir-mil  City,  afterwards  B  iriing  ime,  his  own  at  th  c  rossing.  His  farm  ex- 
estiblished  their  pit  oflice,  April  30,  tended  on  both  si  les  of  the  creek, and  he 
1855,  with  Lotan  Smith  P.  M.  Council  built  his  log  cabin  in  1857,  on  the 
Grove  did  likewise  so  that  about  this  north  bank.  11  is  brother  Henry  Hu¬ 
time  the  stage  delivered  mail  semi-  bow  rive  y-*ars  hs  senior,  wife  'and 
minthly.  two  children  came  on  from  Chicago 

L  ite  in  the  50’s  the  Pikes  Peak  gold  i  i  1858,  and  t  >  >k  80  acres  from  the 
fever  teok  thousands  over  the  Trail  n  tr  h  west  p  rtof  theqr.  off  his  hands 
and  m  ide  business  very  livley  here.  and  as  that  included  the  cabin  and  as 
Tuere  was  a  place  on  the  high  prairie  Cnarles  was  not  married  until  1865  the 
along  the  Trail,  4  miles  eistot'  “110”  lat  er  lived  with  Henry  and  they  work- 
that  the  early  settle  s  ca  led  th  *  “Bone  ed  t  >gefher  both  in  the  shop  and  on 
Yard”.  It  was  here  in  the  early  50’s,  the  farm. 

that  Dan  Hayes  wagon  train,  operate  l  John  R  hrig,  another  German  who 
by  oxen,  got  caught  in  a  terrible  storm  had  bought  a  claim  further  down  “110” 
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li  cron  and  in  later  jears  was  a  coui  - 
ty  commissi  mer  ot'  Osage  County, 
lie  had  a  blacksmith  shop  near 
Rubow ’s. 

Harris  ket  t  a  store  and  p(  st office,  lie 
had  a  good  stock  cf  every  thing,  even  a 
good  aiocn  of  whiskey.  McG*e  loid 
Rubow  onetime  theie  was  enough  to 
make  the  ere*  k  run,  but  gieat  quanti¬ 
ties  wtre  drunk  in  th*  se  uaysboih  by 
the  western  fronth  romtn  and  the  In¬ 
dians.  Prairie  City  failed  to  become  a 
town,  so  Harris  and  McGee  laid  out  a 
town  oi  thtir  premises,  calling  it 
vVashiugton.  This  did  not  l are  any  bet¬ 
ter  and  soYersail  es  was  laid  out  on  the 
south  side  of  the  cieek  and  lasted  four 
or  five  years.  Moie  men  weie  intt  rested 
in  this  scheme  and  sume  good  build¬ 
ings  were  erected  esgecialy  a  large 
frame  hotel  which  was  built  ty  a  Mr. 
Throop  and  lun  by  a  Mr.  Aitnd 
Baxter.  Elijah  13  oe, and  who  )et  liv  s 
Lear  the  old  Vei  sailu  s  town  site  sptaks 
at  length  *>f  it,  ani  furtmr  mention  or 
it  is  omitttd  here. 

Among  the  early  jol  s  that  (haihs 
Rubow  did  for  Irs  i  eighoors  was  Hie 
making  a  walnut  coffin  in  Sept.  1857, 
to  bury  old  man  Little  in,  who  had 
died  at  D.  13  Burdick's  some  four  or 
five  miles  down  the  cieek.  IJe  was 
buried  in  the  hurial  giound  just,  south 
of  ‘110’’  cro  sing  which  had  a’ready 
been  started  in  the  years  betore 
1  presume  l  y  some  one  “who  di  d  wiih 
h’S  boots  on.”  When  McGee  died  in 
1861  Huhow  made  his  c<  fiin  also. 

Charles  Rubow  was  mairGd  to 
Elizabeth  Finn  of  Carbondale  May  21, 
1865  and  built  a  h<  use  on  his  own  80 
on  the  south  side  of  the  ere*  k  near 
where  they  yet  live.  In  the  33  years 
since  then,  they  have  ia;sed  a  large 
family  and  bought  1  nd  all  aroand 


tl  em,  and  i  r.  spered.  The  genealogy 
of  the  fami  y  is  given  e  sewhere.  In  the 
division  of  their  quarter,  Henry  Bu- 
bow  and  Charles  divided  it  in  a  diago¬ 
nal  manner  a  course  seldom  pursued. 

Lars  A nci ei ton  and  his  pntner  H. 
Olander  further  down  the  creek  also 
did  the  same  thing  to  enable  both  to 
get  tc  the  cieek  for  sto  k  pui poses. 

Mr.  Hubi.w  says  that  there  were  a 
very  tew  settle rs  who  actually  resided 
on  their  (laims  in  those  days 
aloDg  the  cretk,  not  more  than  half 
a  di  zen.  1).  13.  Burdick,  a  free  state 
man  down  at  the  Junction  of  Plumb 
with  “110”,  Charles  Lindell,  Charles 
and  Hemy  Rubow,  Wm.  Harris,  Fry 
P.  McGee, Elijah  Boreland  and  some 
one  fuitlnr  up,  ‘HO”  creek.  Lots 
of  folks  had  their  claims  secured,  but 
were  off,  some  of  them  as  far  as  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

Theie  probably  was  no  stream  in 
Osage  county  that  had  so  will  beattn 
Indian  trail  along  its  while  <ourse  as 
me  110  cret  k.  Before  the  territory  there 
were  many  Indian  settlements, missions 
and  agencies  on  thed.ffeient  leserva- 
tio  s,  the  8ac  &  Fox  agency  at  Green¬ 
wood  from  1846,  some  luditu  missions 
among  the  Potiav\  atomie.  8o  that  who 
ever  Jot a1  ed  mar  this  Indian  frail  had 
constant  calls,  heuce  the  determined 
efforts  to  build  up  a  city  at  “110”  cross¬ 
ing  by  the  new  settlers,  and  Harris’ 
great  i  rosperity  in  his  trade.  As  soon 
as  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  w’ere  paid  off 
they  struck  out  for  those  places  out 
side  their  reservation  to  htvea  good 
drunk,  and  when  they  called  for  a 
drink  and  laid  down  a  5  dollar  gold 
piece  they  never  cot  any  change  back. 
It  w  as  a  prii*e  of  a  good  drunk.  A 
tra\e!eral  >i  gthe  'I  rail  I  ad  to  pay  from 
a  dollar  to  five  dollars  a  bushel  for 
corn  and  100  ears  coanted  out  to  him 
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was  called  a  bushel,  even  though 
they  were“nubbins”. 

By  will, after  FryMcGee’s  death  Mrs. 
Anua  Newham  of  Kansas  City  receiv¬ 
ed  a  tract  of  some  160  acre-,  part  of  it 
where  Prairie  City  had  been,  this  they 
improved  as  any  one  can  see  that  trav¬ 
els  the  road  to  Carbondale,  the  old  stone 
house  and  w  ill  having  an  antiquated 
appearence.  The  walls  being  built,  1857, 
by  McGee.  A  Mr.  Berry  related  to  the 
McGee  family  distantly,  runs  the  New¬ 
ham  farm,  and  a  so  the  141  acres  that 
yet  belongs  to  Fry  McGees  widow. 

Harris  left  about  1870  trading  his 
homestead  place  of  299  acres  to  the 
Cassidys.  Cassidys  were  on  it  4  or  5 
)  ears,  they  mortgaged  it  for  $2500  and 
lost  it,  moving  off  in  1877.  Follet&Sous 
lived  on  it  4  or  5  years.  Charles  Shel¬ 
don  and  Mr.  Empie  of  Burlin¬ 
game  have  owned  it  by  turns. 
Jacob  Reece  used  to  own  it.  It  has 
hid  a  long  list  of  occupants  since  Har¬ 
ris  left.  In  1899,  the  Watkins  Bank  of 
Lawrence  owned  it  aud  the  historian 
found  in  Nov.  190u,  when  ho  visited 
the  crossing,  Jacob  Adolph  and  family 
formerly  of  Lyndon  the  occupants  who 
complained  loudly  over  the  decayed 
and  run  down  condition  of  the  house. 
The  road  still  passes  through, and  across 
the  110  creek,  same  as  of  yore.  Over 
in  a  corn  field  one  cau  find  a  well  and 
the  remains  of  Fry  McGee’s  house, 
which  went  to  dec  iy  and  was  aban¬ 
doned  a  few  years  after  Lis  death. 

Mr.  Henry  Rubow  was  accidentally 
killed  in  some  well  operations  on  the 
farm,  February  17, 1897.  Both  of  the 
Rubow  families  have  a  Lirge  number  of 
descendants,  and  by  being  among  the 
first  settlers,  more  than  forty  yeirs  of 
honest  industry  and  integrity  now 
brings  to  them  their  deserved  reward. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Some  records  from  the  Book 
of  county  commissioners’  pro¬ 
ceedings,  years  1860-65. 

G.  B.  Jackson,  township  trustee  of 
Ridgeway,  1862,  receives  $16  county 
script  for  services. 

J  ohn  R.  Green  county  commissioner 
1862. 

O.  H.  Brown  assessor,  1861,  a  bal.  of 
$12  be  paid  him. 

A  general  election  held  Nov.  7  1862 
G.  B.  Jackson  had  98  votes  for  Cor¬ 
oner  and  was  elected. 

Partial  list  of  precincts  in  Osage 
county  at  this  election;  Bidgeway,  Su¬ 
perior,  Versailles,  Sac&Fox  agency, 
Burlingame, 110. 

A  proposition  is  submitted  by  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  at  this 
election,  that  $100J  be  voted  to  build 
a  court  house  at  Burlingame.  It  was 
lost  by  51  votes— whole  number  of 
votes  cast  191. 

March  31, 1863,  board  met  to  can 
vas  votes  of  Ridgeway  township  elec¬ 
tion.  The  three  commissioners  were 
Vim.  Lord,  E.  S.  Hills  and  John  R. 
Green. 

Total  number  of  votes  cast  in  Ridge 
way  township,  36,  of  which  G.  B.  Jack- 
son  received  23  and  was  declared  trus¬ 
tee. 

Superior  township  elected  E.  Z.  01- 
ney  by  21  votes  for  trustee,  D.  B.  Bur¬ 
dick,  Justice  of  the  Peace  by  13  votes; 
John  Hook,  Justice  of  the  Peace  >y  9 
votes. 

Burlingame  cast  62  votes  of  which 

«• 
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James  Rogers  gets  56  for  the  office  of 
trustee. 

April  6,  1863,  a  petition  was  presen¬ 
ted  to  the.  board  of  county  commis¬ 
sioners  by  Wm.  D.  Harris  and  Martha 
McGee  for  the  vacation  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  town  site.  It  was  refered  to  3 
road  viewers,  Alfred  Baxter,  Francis 
Goebel  and  Elijah  Borland.  That  af¬ 
ternoon  these  viewers  reported  and  it 
was  ordered  that  the  Washington 
town  site  be  vacated. 

April  7, 1863  the  clerk  of  the  county 
and  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  were  ordered  to 
draw  up  a  petition  and  present  it  to 
the  voters  of  Osage  county  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  say  whether  they 
will  or  will  not  build  a  courthouse  for 
the  benefit  of  said  county. 

July  6,  Martha  Seiler,  supt.  of  coun¬ 
ty  public  instruction  receives  $21  for 
two  months  services  and  *27  for  three 
months,  same  in  county  script.  I  his 
was  worth  then  about  60  to  75  cents 
per  dollar. 

Aug.  18,  the  pre-emption  entry  of 
C.  H.  Green  on  N \i%  sec.  15  T  14  It  16 
having  been  cancelled  at  Washington, 
the  taxes  assessed  on  said  claim  to 
J.  R.  and  C.  H.  Green  be  struck  from 
the  roll. 

Taxes  this  year  were  8  mills  on  a 
dollar  for  county  purposes  and  2  mills 
for  road  purposes.  'J  his  levy  gives 
$2606.53. 

November  3,  1863,  general  election. 
P.  C.  Schuyler  receives  08  votes  and 
James  Rogers  09  for  the  office  of  Rep¬ 
resentative  of  60th  district. 

G.  W.  Strobridge  was  elected  by  *94 
votes  to  the  office  of  county  assessor. 

G.P.  Jackson  by  170  votes  as  coroner 

Three  commissioners  are  elected, 
Wm.  Atchison  by  122  votes  from 
Ridgeway  township,  F.  W.  Hulscutter 


by  134  votes  from  Burlingame  town¬ 
ship  and  John  Perrill  by  181  votes 
from  Superior. 

.Ian. 5.  1864,  board  of  county  cornmis 
sioners  resolve  to  issue  $3000  worth  of 
bonds  to  build  the  county  court  house 
subject  to  ratification  of  voters  of  the 
county. 

Election  Monday,  March  4, 1864, Bur 
lingame  township  cast  53  votes.  W.  H. 
Theirs  gets  45  for  office  of  trustee,  4u 
for  court  house  bonds  and  1 1  against. 

Superior  township  cast  27  votes, J as. 
Heywood  gets  15  votes  for  trustee,  20 
votes  for  bonds,  7  against. 

Ridgeway  township  cast  26  votes.G.IJ. 
Roberts  gets  17  for  trustee,  21  votes 
against  the  bonds,  4  for  them. 

Versailles  town  site,  sec.  2  T  15  R15. 

April  6,  1864,  W.  H.  Theirs  ordered 
to  go  about  the  county  and  get  a  full 
list  of  the  volunteers  that  have  enlis¬ 
ted  in  the  army  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  llebellion,  date  of  enlist¬ 
ment,  what  regiment  and  company, 
length  of  period  and  other  necessary 
data,  so  that  this  county  may  get  cre¬ 
dit  on  its  quota.  Said  Theirs  to  re¬ 
ceive  $18  for  said  services. 

From  April  to  Aug.  1864,  the  re¬ 
cords  are  full  of  business  connected 
with  the  building  of  the  court  house 
and  collection  of  subscription  notes 
given  by  Burlingame  citizens  all  of 
which  is  omitted. 

Nov.  II  and  14,  1864,  the  board  met 
to  canvas  the  votes  at  the  recent  elec¬ 
tion  but  the  returns  not  having  been 
received  from  the  *wac  &  Fox  agency  V 
the  board  adjourned  until  the  18th. 
But  no  list  of  officers  is  given  then. 

Old  Rap  Price's  raid  and  the  calling 
out  of  the  Osage  county  tattalion  all 
cocuring  in  the  fall  of  1864  seems  to 
make  the  records  very  scant. 

Dec.  19,  1864,  the  hoard  composed  still 
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of  John  Perrill,  F.  W.  Hulscutter  and 
Wm,  Atchison,  the  two  former  being 
present  issue  certificates  of  election, to 
J.  R.  fctewart  for  county  attorney, 
W.  H.  Theirs,  probate  judge;  J.  N. 
Fryse,  supt.of  public  instruction;  L.R. 
Adams,  clerk  of  the  district  court. 

April  3, 1865, the  board  commissioned 
O.  H.  brown  to  take  the  census  of 
Osage  county,  as  per  the  law  of  1865. 

There  having  been  an  election  Mar. 
27,  the  board  canvasses  the  votes  with 
the  following  result: 

Total  number  of  votes  cast  in  Bur¬ 
lingame  township,  37,  W.  H.  Theirs  is 
elected  trustee  by  33  votes.  Jamestley- 
wood  received  19  votesfor  trustee  of 
Superior  and  is  declared  elected. 

O.  H.  Brown  gets  10  votes  and  is 
elected  trustee  of  Ridgeway  township 
but  having  later  been  appointed  the 
census  enumerator  the  board  appoints 
G.  W.  fctrobridge  trustee. 

Aug.  2,  1865,  the  board  orders  the 
county  clerk  to  write  to  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  U.  S.  land  office,  Washington 
for  list  of  names  of  purchasers  of  lands 
from  the  Sac  &  Fox  reserve,  that  taxes 
may  be  assessed  against  them. 

Aug.  3,  I860,  representatives  of  the 
Leavenworth, Lawrence  and  Fort  Gib¬ 
son  R.  R.  and  of  the  Atchison.  I  opeka 
and  >anta  Fe  R.  W.  appeared  before 
the  board  asking  the  county  to  vote 
bonds  and  aid  them  in  building  said 
roads.  At  an  election  called,  Sept.  12 
1865,  and  Sept.  15,  the  board  canvassed 
the  result  of  the  vote. 

The  L.  L.  &  Ft.  G.  had  asked  for  a 
subscription  of  $150,000  to  its  stock, 
the  Santa  Fe  asked  $50,000.  There 
were  six  voting  precincts  then. 

For  issuance  of  $150,000,  to  L.  L.&FtG. 

For  Against 

110  precinct  0  13 

Versailles  1  12 


Ridgeway 

24 

22 

Burlingame 

64 

4 

Havanna 

1 

15 

Superior 

17 

15 

Totals 

107 

81 

For  issuance  of  bonds  $50, 000, Santa  Fe 

For  Against 

110  precinct 

0 

13 

V  ersailles 

1 

12 

Ridgeway 

13 

23 

Burlingame 

64 

4 

Havanna 

1 

15 

Superior 

17 

15 

Totals 

96 

72 

188  votes  cast  for  the  whole 

county. 

In  looking  over  the  old  papers 
filed  with  the  county  clerk  from 
the  beginning,  one  finds  much 
history  embraced  in  them. 

There  is  before  me  copies  of 
township  officers’  reports  from 
1860-65.  I  choose  Dr.  G.  B. 
Jackson’s  repjri  as  trustee 
for  year  1863  in  Ridgeway.  He 
mentions  the  following  names  as 
having  received  tawnship  mon¬ 
eys. 


D.  B.  Foster,  a  former  trustee. 


Jeseph  Law 
Isaac  B.  Masters 
G.  B.  Jackon 
Joseph  Dale 
Henry  Rubow 
Alexander  Dyche 


G.  W.  Strobridge 
Jas.  A.  Heberling 
John  Kinney 

H.  H.  Heberling 
Martin  Seiler 
William  Ferry 


J.  L.  Reiley 

Additional  names  from  previous 


trustee’s  report. 

Josiah  A.  Everett  L.  H.  Elliott 


Robert  (  lark  Robert  Allen 
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CHAPTER  V. 

D.  B.  BURDICK’S  NARRATIVE. 

Darius  Benjamin  Burdick  was  born 
April  17, 1830  in  the  town  of  J  ruxton, 
Courtland  county,  N.  Y.  His  father 
and  grandfather  were  natives  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  grandfather  das. 
Burdick  was  a  captain  in  the  war  of 
1812.  Mr.  Burdick  s  mother  was  Mal- 
issa  Benjamin,  a  native  of  Duchess 
county,  N.  Y.  Her  father,  Mr.  Ben 
jamin  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier 
and  was  at  Valley  Forge  with  General 
Washington.  He  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  93  in  1850.  rl  hese  two  old 
grandfathers  lived  by  turs  in  the 
household  where  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  grew  up,  so  that,  being  the  sec¬ 
ond  child  in  the  family  of  eleven,  the 
larger  portion  being  boys,  he  got  thor¬ 
oughly  embued  with  patriotism  and 
republicanism. 

Mr.  B.  got  a  fair  education,  finish¬ 
ing  up  with  a  term  at  Deryter  Insti¬ 
tute.  At  the  age  of  19  his  father  in 
1849  removed  with  all  his  family  to 
Elgin,  111.,  where  they  engaged  in 
dairying.  The  first  dairy  ever  estab 
lished  there  was  his  in  1850,  and  they 
ran  a  cheese  factory  in  1851. 

When  D.  B.  Burdick  was  21  he  left 
home  with  five  dollars  in  his  pocket, 
he  walked  220  miles  to  an  uncle,  Ezra 
Burdick,  in  Edgar  county,  111.,  where 
he  staid  three  years,  afterwards  visit¬ 
ing  his  old  home  place  in  New  York. 
On  his  return  from  there  in  the 
spring  of  1856,  he  resolved  to  go  to 
Kansas  but  some  of  his  relatives  be 
ing  sick  with  the  small  pox  he  had  to 
defer  his  trip. 


April  17, 1857  he  landed  from  a  boat 
in  Lawrence.  '1  he  boat  charged  $5 
for  the  passage  from  Kansas  City  up, 
advertising  their  time  as  12  hours,  but 
they  were  three  days  enroute,  then 
some  of  the  passengers  Mr.  B.  among 
among  them  jumped  off  and  footed  it 
into  Lawrence,  seven  miles,  as  they 
had  nearly  starved.  The  boat  went 
on  up  the  K aw  but  never  came  down 
again.  H  e  had  a  brother  in  law,  Lu¬ 
ther  Hayes  who  had  been  in  Lawrence 
a  month. 

In  this  party  from  Elgin  was  a 
smart  fellow,  Doc  Anderson  by  name 
and  Hayes  and  him  traveled  around 
considerable,  studying  up  a  town 
scheme,  going  as  far  as  Emporia,  per 
haps  one  or  the  other  had  been  in 
Kansas  the  year  before.  i  hey  decided 
to  locate  their  town  “YoungAmerica  ’ 
at  the  junction  of  ITumb  with  “110” 
creek,  just  north  of  the  Indian  Re¬ 
serve  where  a  well  traveled  trail  led 
up  from  the  Agency  along  “110“ 
towards  the  Pottowatomie  reserva¬ 
tion. 

Here  the  president  of  the  town 
company  Doc  Anderson  and  the  treas¬ 
urer,  Luther  Hayes  went  with  their 
colony,  56  men  all  together  and  sur¬ 
veyed  off  the  new  town  of  Young 
America.  It  was  a  cold  backward 
Spring  and  a  week’ s  time  spent  by 
the  crowd  down  in  that  out  of  the  way 
place  next  to  the  reserve  made  them 
sick  of  town  building.  There  w  as  not 
over  $500  in  the  whole  company.  So 
they  abandoned  the  new  town,  and 
in  a  week  only  5  men  were  left,  viz., 
Hayes,  Anderson,  Alva  Warner,  Sam¬ 
uel  Little  and  Dk  B.  Burdick. 

Hayes  pre-empted  the  NW34  sec.  34 
and  Anderson  the  NE  of  sec.  33 
T  15  R  16.  After  the  crowd  left.  Bur¬ 
dick  bought  out  Hayes  rights  for  $100 
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ancl  old  man  Little  bought  out  Ander¬ 
son's  claim  for  the  same  amount,  the 
transfer  being  made  in  May.  Bur¬ 
dick’s  claim  had  a  history  way  back  to 
the  days  of  1854,  when  the  Missouri¬ 
ans  had  come  and  filed  on  many 
pieces.  A  man  by  name  of  Griffin,  a 
relative  of  the  bushwhacker  Ander¬ 
son, had  come  from  Missouri  and  squat¬ 
ted  on  it,  building  a  log  cabin.  He 
hunted  and  fished  and  traded  with  the 
V  Indians,  staying  only  awhile  and  left. 
In  the  spring  of  1856  a  Mr.  Smith  came 
from  Mississippi  with  a  lot  of  negroes, 
built  three  log  cabins,  broke  out  45 
acres  of  prairie  bottom  land,  but  did 
not  fence  it.  There  was  already  a 
well  at  Gritfin’s  old  cabin.  Smith  be¬ 
came  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  ne¬ 
gro  slaves  the  next  winter.  There 
were  too  many  negroes  being  run  off 
by  anti-slavery  settlers  for  his  peace 
of  mind,  so  he  took  his  chattels  to 
Missouri,  sold  them,  abandoned  his 
claim  and  returned  to  Mississippi.  So 
Mr.  Burdick  for  a  very  small  consider¬ 
ation  had  a  number  one  claim  from 
the  beginning,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
county. 

He  went  up  to  Fry  McGee's  at  the 
“110”.  Crossing  and  bargained  for  a 
yoke  of  fine  large  oxen  and  wagon, 
the  best  walkers  he  had  ever  seen, #100 
being  paid  for  the  outfit.  He  says 
that  to  illustrate  their  capacity  for 
travel,  he  moved  a  man  and  family 
from  Lawrence  to  Burlingame,  forty 
miles,  on  a  summer  day. 

With  his  team  Mr.  B.  proceeded  at 
once  to  Lawrence  where  he  got  an 
outfit  to  enable  them  to  live  better  on 
their  farm.  Mr.  Little  was  from  Hol¬ 
lis,  N.  H.,  and  for  their  convenience 
they  clubbed  together  the  first  year  in 
their  farming  and  living.  Mr.  B.  was 
late  in  getting  his  crop  in  but  it  was 


the  best  he  ever  raised  in  Kansas. 
Bain  held  off  until  July  18,  (1857)  but 
it  was  a  heavy  one  and  as  the  corn 
was  late  it  struck  it  right  and  the 
whole  piece  averaged  about  80  bushels 
per  «acre.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Hayes  came 
out  from  Lawrence  and  lived  with 
and  kept  house  for  them.  Hayes 
worked  then  in  Lawrence  but  later 
was  at  Burlingame  and  around  Bur¬ 
dick's. 

When  the  fall  season  came  on,  chills 
and  ague  began  to  get  in  their  work. 
my.  B.  was  quite  well  but  Mrs.  Hayes 
and  M  r.  Little  both  had  long  sick  spells 
and  both  died,  Mr.  Little  who  was  75 
or  76  years  old  died  in  about  a  month, 
(September).  His  nearest  neighbors 
were  up  at  the  Crossing  five  miles 
away.  He  had  no  horse  so  that  his 
journeys  had  to  be  made  on  foot. 
Charles  liubow  and  Mr.  Koots  assisted 
in  burying  Little  at  the  burial  ground 
west  of  the  “HO”  Crossing.  Burdick 
got  Mr.  Gilchrist  and  his  wife  to  come 
down  for  awhile  to  help  take  care  of 
the  sick.  He  says  one  night  he  walked 
sixteen  miles  to  Burlingame  after 
medicines  and  medical  advice,  and  an¬ 
other  time  a  greater  distance  up  to 
Auburn  after  the  doctor.  His  sister 
died  along  in  November  and  they  bur¬ 
ied  her  in  Burlingame,  ilayes  must 
have  been  on  a  trip  across  the  plains 
then,  but  was  back  to  spend  the  win¬ 
ter  of  ’57 -’58  with  Burdick. 

Burdick  had  plenty  of  trouble  on  his 
hands  that  season  of  1857.  Harris  and 
McGee  had  declared  repeatedly  that 
no  Free  State  settler  should  have  a 
claim  on  the  “l  10”.  Burdick  filed  on 
his  claim  May,  ’57.  Y  ears  before  that 
Gritfin  had  squatted  on  it  but  had 
gone  back  to  lissouri.  In  the  fall  of 
’57,  Harris  sent  for  him  to  come  on  and 
contest  the  claim.  McGee  and  Harris 
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kept  lots  of  men,  known  as  Buford’s 
men  around  him.  One  of  these  seas¬ 
ons,  I  think  it  was  1857,  Mcdee  had 
thirty  or  more  men  ostensibly  build¬ 
ing  a  stone  wall  for  him,  which  may 
be  seen  to  this  day  along  the  ’Carbon- 
dale  and  Lyndon  road,  but  politically 
to  hold  good  the  interests  of  pro-slav¬ 
ery  in  that  settlement. 

There  was  not  another  Free  State 
man  on  that  creek,  and  Burdick  was 
miles  away  from  his  Burlingame 
friends. 

When  in  his  corn  field  one  day  that 
fall,  gathering  corn  with  his  oxen,  his 
sister  sick  in  the  house,  Griffin  and 
his  companion  mounted  and  armed 
with  revolvers  and  a  knife  came  upon 
him  very  suddenly,  but  he  dodged 
around  the  head  of  his  team,  eluded 
them  in  the  tall  corn,  ran  to  the  house 
and  got  his  double  barrelled  shot  gun 
and  as  Griffin  rode  up  to  Burdick  who 
was  standing  then  on  his  own  door 
step  the  latter  got  the  drop  on  Griffin 
who  immediately  wilted,  agreed  to 
drop  all  hostilities  and  await  the  con 
test  suit.  Ex-Governor  W.  Miannon 
was  Burdick’s  attorney.  'I  he  case  was 
set  for  February  22,  1858.  Harris  never 
allowed  it  to  come  to  trial,  Burdick 
gave  Griffin  £50  and  he  yielded  peace¬ 
able  possession. 

in  the  spring  of  1858,  Mr.  B.  got  his 
cousin  Henry  Benjamin  and  wife  to 
come  on  and  keep  house  and  work  for 
him.  They  eventually  got  the  quar¬ 
ter  section  east  of  Burdick’s  that  the 
town  of  Young  America  had  been 
laid  out  on,  and  which  a  Mr.  <  oon  af¬ 
terwards  owned  many  years. 

Mr.  B.  managed  in  the  seasons  of 
1857-58  to  get  his  cultivated  land  all 
fenced.  He  marketed  a  great  deal  of 
corn  at  Lawrence  at  good  prices  and 
he  carried  over  large  cribs  of  it.  The 


season  of  1858  was  very  wet,  and  he 
could  only  get  his  corn  cultivated 
once.  John  Urie,  Mr.  Heberling  and 
some  others  were  talking  it  over  one 
time  how  they  all  had  to  go  barefooted 
so  much  that  season,  but  they  had 
a  good  crop  of  corn  and  Burdick  made 
trades  all  over.  In  one  trade  that  he 
made  with  Air.  Woods  over  beyond 
Twin  Mounds  he  got  a  number  of 
shoats  that  gave  him  a  good  start  in 
hogs.  He  lived  on  the  Indian  trail 
from  the  .Sac  &  Fox  agency  just  off 
the  reservation  and  got  the  good  will 
of  the  Indians  so  that  he  prospered 
from  the  first  year,  lie  broke  a  good 
deal  more  of  his  bottom  land  and  got 
some  blooded  cattle,  sowed  some 
wheat  and  was  doing  well  for  a  bach¬ 
elor. 

In  the  spring  of  1851),  Daniel  Rooks 
and  wife  moved  into  Burdick’s  house 
and  worked  for  him.  They  harvested 
afield  of  wheat.  It  had  to  be  cradled 
and  bound  by  hand  labor.  Their  corn 
was  fair,  they  had  cattle  and  hogs 
around  them.  Air.  Burdick’s  name 
having  been  suggested  as  one  for  a 
county  office  in  Osage  county,  the 
county  seat  then  being  at  Superior,  he 
was  elected,.]  uly  5,  1859,  the  first  coun¬ 
ty  sheriff.  It  was  a  special  election, 
see  County  Commissioners’  Records 
for  that  date.  Burdick  filled  this 
office  until  his  successor,  C.  Crum,  was 
elected  the  same  fall.  Mr.  B.  does  not 
remember  any  very  important  service 
rendered.  Nov.  10, desiring  to  be  rid 
of  the  office  before  he  went  east,  Crum 
was  sworn  in  as  a  deputy  until  the 
time,  January,  that  he  would  go  into 
it  regularly. 

Burdick  went  back  east  the  winter 
of  ’59-’60,  returning  by  May  1st.  Rooks 
attended  to  all  his  duties  well  but 
wranted  to  leave.  Burdick  had  some 
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young  men  cousins,  two  Gardner  boys, 
and  three  Graves  boys  who  had  come 
back  to  Kansas  with  him.  W.  P.  Deal¬ 
ing  of  Burlingame,  afterwards  Mr. 
Drew's  son  in  law,  also  came  on  from 
Plato,  Ill.,  with  him  and  worked  more 
or  less  that  season.  1860  was  the  dry 
season  and  they  raised  no  corn.  Their 
ten  acre  wheat  lield  matured  very 
well  but  the  straw  was  so  short  that 
they  turned  the  hogs  into  it. 
Afterwards  the  herd  of  forty  two  hogs 
lived  well  on  the  roots  and  acorns  of 
the  woods  and  all  fattened  nicely. 
Most  of  the  meat  was  made  into  bacon 
and  sold  to  the  Indians  for  twenty-five 
cents  a  pound.  Mr.  Burdick  got  a 
herd  of  ponies  during  these  years  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  and  when  the  soldiers 
wrere  called  out  he  mounted  several 
of  the  Osage  county  boys. 

Burdick’s  old  friend,  Wright,  kept 
the  Superior  hotel  and  Burdick 
stopped  their  often.  He  knew  J.  M. 
Winchell  well  as  he  did  all  the  set¬ 
tlers  of  Superior  before  the  nine  mile 
strip  was  added  to  Osage  county  from 
Shawnee.  Burdick  lent  U  inched  some 
sums  of  money  at  various  times  to 
help  him  along  in  his  Miperior  town- 
site  boom.  WhenWinchell  left  in  1860 
or  1861,  he  turned  over  all  his  right 
title  and  interest  in  the  four  quarter 
sections  that  went  to  make  up  the 
town  of  Superior,  to  him.  Then  Bur¬ 
dick  had  to  bid  it  in  for  taxes  that 
year  to  make  it  safe.  He  sold  one  of 
the  quarters  to  Mr.  Sheldon  for  #2500 
He  says  his  trade  account  with  Empie 
at  Burlingame  used  to  run  to  #890  a 
year  and  he  had  large  dealings  with 
Schuyler.  He  built  however  a  hewed 
log  house  about  this  time.  Many  of 
the  settlers  left  and  went  east  in  1860, 
but  Mr.  Burdick  had  a  good  trade  and 
prospered  right  here. 


The  year  of  1861  was  good.  A  fami¬ 
ly  by  name  of  Boice,  mother  and  three 
boys  lived  on  his  place  and  run  it  on 
shares.  Mr.Burdick  being  independent 
in  the  stock  interests. 

Mr.  Burdick  now  became  interes¬ 
ted  in  the  war.  Mr.  Fairchilds  helped 
him  get  a  captain’s  commission  and 
he  recruited  some  volunteers  but  was 
taken  sick  and  finally  turned  them 
over  to  others.  He  did  not  remember 
the  regiment.  A  fat  man  afterwards 
a  judge  in  Lawrence  was  colonel  of  the 
regiment.  Burdick  recruited  his  men 
in  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Waka- 
rusa  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  ’6i-’62. 
As  before  stated  he  had  furnished  five 
horses  to  some  cavaly  boys  who  went 
out  early  in  ’61  for  six  months  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  pay  for  them  all  right  in 
October.  Mr.  Burdick  was  married  to 
Emily  Merritt  the  oldest  daughter  of 
V  .  lb  Merritt  who  lived  on  the  Dra¬ 
goon  a  mile  or  two  east  of  the  town  of 
Superior, in  Apr.  1862.  O.  H.>heldon  tied 
the  knot,  C.  C.  Crum,  and  C.  C.  Maxon 
besides  the  members  of  the  family 
were  present.  A  month  later  Mr. 
Burdick  and  wife  went  back  to  visit 
his  folks  in  Illinois,  stayed  there  all 
summer,  and  returned  to  Kansas  and 
lived  with  his  father  in  law  Merritt, 
the  winter  of  62-63. 

Mr.  Merritt  moved  that  spring  up  to 
the  Graves’  farm  on  Talway  creek, 
Franklin  county,  ilis  two  sons,  John 
and  Frank,  later  soldiered  in  the  16th 
regiment  Kansas  Volunteers  along 
with  George  McCulloch  and  many 
others  from  this  section  of  Kansas. 

In  1863,  Mr.  Burdick  went  back  to 
his  farm  and  gave  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  blooded  stock  interests. 
He  had  been  fortunate  enough  at  the 
beginning  to  buy  a  thoroughbred  bull 
of  some  emigrant  which  eventually 
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made  li is  herd  one  of  the  best  in  the 
county,  so  that  he  was  able  to  carry  off 
first  class  premiums  at  the  fairs. 

j n  the  spring  of  1 864,  Mr.  Burdick 
had  a  captain's  commission  and  raised 
a  company  of  militia.  '1  he  depreda¬ 
tions  and  murders  committed  by  Guer¬ 
rilla  Anderson  along  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail  made  it  necessary  for  the  set¬ 
tlers  to  have  some  military  organiza¬ 
tion  at  home  They  therefore  organ¬ 
ized,'  did  some  drilling,  sent  some 
scouts  towards  Missouri  and  let  it  be 
known  that  they  could  turn  out  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  They  did  not  then 
fear  acts  from  any  pro-slavery  neigh¬ 
bors  for  as  the  war  progressed  they 
got  out  of  K  ansas  and  only  came  back 
with  such  leaders  as  Quantrell  or  An¬ 
derson,  making  short  visits 

In  the  fall  of  1864,  when  the  Price 
raid  took  place  and  the  governor  of 
Kansas  called  out  the  militia,  all  were 
called  out  under  55  years  of  age.  The 
three  companies  from  Osage  county 
had  Marsh  M.  Murdock  of  1  urlin- 
game  for  their  commander.  It  was 
called  the  Osage  county  Battalion,  and 
w7as  made  into  a  regiment  with  some 
Shaw7 nee  and  Wabaunsee  county  men 
Marsh  Murdock  being  Lieut.  Colonel. 
But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  story 
to  discuss  the  history  of  the  regiment. 

Mr.  Burdick  was  made  a  captain, 
neighbors  from  Ridgeway  and  Miper- 
ior  composing  his  command. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  his 
company  as  furnished  by  the  Adjutant 
General  from  the  company  muster 
roll  on  tile  at  the  State  House 

Co.  C.,  Osage  County  Battalion. 
Captain,  D.  B.  Burdick. 

1st  Lieut,  Robert  Clark. 

2nd  Lieut,  Henry  B.  Hulse. 


1st  Sergt,  Joseph  Law. 

2d  Sergt,  John  Albach. 

3d  Sergt,  James  Berry. 

4th  Sergt,  Henry  Ruhow. 

1st  Corp.  Alfred  Wiley. 

2d  Corp.  Prank  Gable. 

3d  Corp.  G.  W.  Strobridge. 
4th  Corp.  Francis  Duffey. 

Private  ‘William  Atchison. 
Simon  Atchison . 

H.  Anderson,  (col’d). 
Michael  Bixler. 
Allred  Baxter. 

Morris  Clark. 
Alexander  Dyche. 
Arthur  Duffey. 

James  Duffey. 
Thomas  Etherington. 
Charles  Fox. 

Irvin  Fox. 

N.  Gorcelon.Ast.QM. 
John  Gitman. 

Simon  Hawk. 

Phillip  T.  Hupp. 
Minor  B.  Hupp. 
Robert  Hall,  (colored) 
G.  I.  Johnson. 

G.  B.  Jackson. 

Morris  Kraus. 

Charles  Lindall. 

John  Lamb. 

Henry  Lock,  (colored) 
B.  C.  Mills. 

Daniel  Miller. 

Solomon  Miller. 

John  Peterson. 

Charles  Rubow. 

John  L.  Reiley. 
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Pri.  H.  E.  Root. 

Geo.  H.  Roberts. 

John  Rehrig. 

Martin  Seyler. 

D.  Slaughter. 

James  Scott,  (colored) 

L  M.  Wyatt. 

John  Warner,  Sr. 

John  Warner,  Jr. 

Ransom  Wagner  (col’d) 

A.  M.  Jarboe. 

Hugh  Roddy,  (teamster) 

Mr.  Burdick  says  there  were  about 
two  hundred  of  them  all  mounted,  his 
company  being  the  smallest.  They 
rallied  and  started  without  arms  on 
short  notice  as  Price  was  about  to  en¬ 
ter  Kansas  and  the  need  was  great. 
They  rode  from  Osage  county  to  their 
old  friends  the  Merritts,  in  Franklin 
county  that  same  day.  They  got 
Merritt  to  kill  a  beef  for  their  use. 
From  there  they  went  to  Faola  where 
they  got  their  arms  and  waited  for 
orders.  Thence  they  went  to  Little 
Santa  Fe  and  to  the  Blue  where  the 
Union  forces  were  opposing  the  Rebel 
General  Brice’s  army  but  gradually 
retreating.  The  Osage  county  Bat¬ 
talion  helped  to  sustain  the  line  and 
came  pretty  near  getting  captured, 
Shelby’s  forces  coming  within  twenty 
rods  of  them.  But  they  hastily  re 
treated,  Charles  Linkenauger  of  the 
Battalion  guiding  them  out.  This  af¬ 
fair  was  only  three  or  four  miles  south 
of  Westport,  Mo.,  on  Saturday,  Octo¬ 
ber  21,  1861.  The  next  day,  Sunday, 
the  Battalion  fought  on  foot  along 
with  the  other  Union  forces,  two  or 
three  miles,  and  Price  got  whipped 
and  retreated.  None  of  the  Battalion 
were  killed  and  as  soon  as  possible  af¬ 


terwards  the  militia  went  home.  Bur¬ 
dick  says  two  of  his  compauy  went 
home  before  the  lighting  was  finished. 
Burdick’s  blood  was  up  and  when  the 
Union  forces  got  Price  on  the  retreat 
he  joined  in  the  chase  with  Pleasan¬ 
ton's  cavalry  and  after  9  o’clock,  Sun¬ 
day  he  rode  the  eighty  miles  to  Fort 
Scott  that  day.  Price  went  in  a  hur¬ 
ry.  Burdick  went  forty  miles  the 
next  day  but  there  being  no  feed  he 
turned  aside  and  came  home  by  easy 
stages.  They  were  out  long  enough  or 
under  organization  long  enough  to 
draw  a  month  s  pay  for  their  services 
from  the  government. 


Three  children  were  born  to  Mr. Bur¬ 
dick  by  his  marriage  to  Emily  Merritt 
two  of  them  dying  young,  Darius  E. 
Burdick,  the  only  living  child  by  her 
is  about  thirty-live  years  old, now  mar¬ 
ried  and  living  at  Amourdale,  Kansas. 
The  mother  died  on  the  farm,  Decern 
ber  1872.  in  May,  1874,  Mr.  Burdick 
married  Elizabeth  Warner.  Her  sis¬ 
ter  Maria  had  married  some  four  or 
live  years  before  a  neighbor  of  Bur¬ 
dick's,  Elijah  Borland.  The  Warners 
lived  in  Scranton  and  had  served  in 
his  company. 

He  lived  on  the  farm  until  about 
1879,  when  he  quit  it  and  moved  to 
Carbondale.  11  is  son  Carey  L.  Bur¬ 
dick  was  born  there  October  21,  1876. 
on  the  farm,  while  Lulu  Malissa  Bur¬ 
dick  was  born  in  Carbondale  in  1881. 
These  are  all  of  his  children. 

He  was  justice  of  the  peace  two 
terms  in  Superior  along  about  1866. 
In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture  and  afterwards  served  a  second 
term  in  1876.  They  had  a  called  ses¬ 
sion  then,  lie  run  twice  later  on  for 
the  state  senate,  Osage  and  Waubaun- 
see  counties  being  together.  He  e;;r- 
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ried  his  own  county  once  but  was  de¬ 
feated  both  times. 

If  I  desired  to  lengthen  this  narra¬ 
tive  I  could  do  so  in  speaking  at  length 
of  Mr.  Burdick’s  stock  operations, 
which  in  connection  with  a  partner, 
Alex  Bailey,  run  to  more  than  .*$25,000 
or  $40,000  trade  a  year.  A  nd  after  he 
moved  to  Carbondale  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  real  estate  matters  there, 
one  of  the  additions  to  the  town  being 
called  Burdick’s  addition.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
dick  travels  now  a  good  deal  over  the 
county  and  in  this  part  of  Kansas,  for 
he  is  well  known,  in  the  interest  of  a 
marble  company.  His  wife  and  two 
children  have  removed  to  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma  where  Mr.  B.  goes  to  spend 
part  of  the  winter.  Mr.  Carey  L.  Bur- 
dick  is  county  attorney,  Payne  county 
Oklahoma.  He  is  unmarried. 

1  have  laid  more  stress  on  the  ‘  Ear¬ 
ly  Day”  part  of  the  story.  There  was 
another  Burdick  around  here  in  the 
60’s.  He  was  a  brother  of  D.  B.  named 
E.  L.  Burdick.  When  a  young  man, 
he  came  to  Kansas  and  in  1662-63,  he 
taught  the  first  school,  a  summer  one, 
in  district  No. 4.  It  was  kept  in  an  old 
log  house  on  Mr.  Slaughter's  place  a 
half  mile  northwest  of  Burdick's  home 
where  the  brother  bearded,  a  new 
stone  school  house  was  built  soon  af¬ 
terwards  near  John  Feterson.  D.  B. 
was  enough  interested  in  his  brother’s 
education  to  lend  him  $800  to  go 
through  and  graduate  as  a  doctor.  He 
went  to  California  about  1876,  where  in 
later  years  D.  B.  Usit3d  him  and 
found  him  doing  well. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ROCK  CREEK  SPRING. 

In  Mr.  Burdick’s  narrative,  he  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  troublesome  time,  1863 
and  1864  “Along  the  Trail’’  from  the 
Anderson  guerillas  and  the  necessity 
of  the  Ridgeway  militia  organization. 
We  see  in  O.  H.  brown's  list  of  claim 
owners  in  1860  for  Ridgeway,  the 
names  of  Walter  Jennerson  and  Dan¬ 
iel  Walters.  '1  he  latter's  claim  being 
given  SEf4  sec.  4  T  15  R  17,  now  owned 
by  V.  C.  Bryson  a  mile  and  a  half  east 
of  Over  brook. 

On  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  this  was 
known  as  Rock  creek  Spring  No.  1. 
As  the  spring  was  a  very  good  one, 
Walters  as  early  as  1857  58  settled 
there  and  being  a  Jack  of  all  Trades 
sort  of  a  fellow  in  due  time  he  erected 
a  large  stone  building  himself  which 
was  stage  station,  postotlice,  store,  ho¬ 
tel  etc.  The  building  of  this  house 
run  him  behind,  as  many  things  had 
to  be  bought.  The  name  of  the  post- 
office  was  Walters. 

People  were  poor  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  and  travelers  husbanded 
their  money.  '\  he  spring  was  an  old 
noted  one  lather  close  to  his  east  line 
and  his  pro-slavery  neighbors  Lee  and 
William  Daugherty  joining  him  on 
that  side  had  endeavored  to  get  the 
line  re-surveyed  in  such  a  way  that 
they  could  lay  claim  to  the  spring.  Of 
course  this  made  ill  feeling  and  Wal¬ 
ters  may  have  been  classed  as  a  Free 
State  man.  Matters  ran  on  thus  un¬ 
til  Lee  Daugherty  saw  a  chance  to  in¬ 
jure  his  neighbor  by  a  false  imprison¬ 
ment.  He  trumped  up  a  charge  against 
him  of  passing  a  counterfeit  half  dollar 
on  h:ir,  had  him  taken  to  Olathe  and 
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confined  in  jail  for  some  weeks  await¬ 
ing  trial.  But  when  the  day  of  the 
trial  came  off  Daugherty  had  no  evid¬ 
ence  to  offer,  in  fact,  I  do  not  think  he 
was  there.  In  those  days  of  18* >2  there 
were  many  strange  things  done. 

When  he  was  arrested  Walter  Jen- 
nerson  was  deputized  assistant  post 
master  of  the  office  which  then  seems 
to  have  changed  to  Walton  1\  O., 
Osage  Co.,  Kansas  and  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Walters  was  released  from  jail,  he 
packed  up  his  house  hold  effects,  took 
his  family  and  removed  to  Colorado, 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  Kansas. 
He  may  have  sold  whiskey— nearly 
every  grocery  or  stage  station  did  in 
those  days— but  Mr.  Jennerson  says 
that  when  he  stocked  up  the  store  and 
kept  the  post  office  there,  he  did  not 
deal  in  liquor. 

Mr.  Jennerson  says  he  was  seven 
miles  east  of  Richardson  P.  O.,  which 
was  the  name  of  Harris  tavern  and 
grocery  on  the  “110M  at  what  had  been 
Fry.  P.  McGee’s  hotel.  He  names 
Marion  P.  ().,  Douglas  Co.,  eight  miles 
east,  as  the  next  P.  O..  on  the  trail, 
and  says  that  the  duties  of  a  4th  class 
postmaster  then,  were  very  laborious 
on  account  of  their  having  to  sort  so 
much  mail  over,  when  the  stage  came, 
to  get  what  belonged  to  their  P.  O., 
and  other  P.  O.'s  back  from  the  Trail 
that  had  to  be  taken  off  at  theirs.  The 
mail  carrier  having  to  wait  the  mean¬ 
while, the  postmaster’s  movements  be¬ 
fore  he  could  get  his  mail  pouch  to  go 
on  with,  only  to  have  the  same  opera¬ 
tion  gone  over  with  in  eight  or  ten 
miles  again  at  the  next  P.  O.  Mr. 
Jennerson  gives  a  lengthy  description 
of  this  method. 

When  Jennerson  went  in  he  only 
contemplated  keeping  P.  O.  and  hotel 
but  having  to  keep  a  good  supply  for 


his  hotel,  he  in  time  bought  more 
largely  by  the  wholesale,  provisions 
etc.  selling  to  the  settlers  or  travelers. 
So  that  when  the  raid  was  made  on 
him  he  kept  quite  a  stock  and  was  off 
in  Lawrence,  thirty  miles  distant 
bringing  home  a  load  of  supplies  at 
the  time,  and  thus  escaped  death. 

A  government  train  with  money  and 
rich  loading  for  Indian  agencies,  mail 
routes,  and  soldier  stations  in  New 
Mexico  and  California,  had  passed 
westward  over  tlieTrail  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  the  raid  (May  11,  1863)  and  as  the 
officer  in  charge  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  guerillas  plundering  habits,  the 
first  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  line  he  had  unbeknown  to  the 
robbers,  slipped  in  an  extra  guard  of 
fifty  men.  Mr.  Jennerson  says  they 
were  Pinkerton  detectives,  probably 
to  return  when  well  out  on  the  plains, 
and  the  train  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  mule  trains— all  a  new  outfit 
of  40  wagons— ever  sent  across  the 
plains.  After  the  train  passed  Rock 
i  reek  Spring  (  WaltonP.O.)  a  few  days, 
men  well  armed,  in  small  quiet  squads 
were  noticed  going  west,  and  at  Dia¬ 
mond  ;>pring,  sixty  miles  west,  they 
gathered  to  attack  the  train  in  the 
night,  but  after  recon  noitering,  the 
job  was  given  up  for  there  was  found 
a  guard  of  150  armed  men  alert  and 
ready  for  Mr.  iiill  Anderson  and  Dick 
Yeager  and  their  band  of  forty  men. 
These  were  all  a  part  of  Quantrell’s 
forces  the  leaders  being  two  of  Quan- 
trell’s  best  lieutenants,  and  on  this 
trip  these  men  made  it  no  secret  that 
they  intended  to  raid  Lawrence  in  the 
near  future. 

Foiled  in  their  expectations  of  cap¬ 
turing  this  government  train,  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  or  more 
from  their  camp  on  the  Missouri  river 
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the  robbers  made  haste  to  get  home 
and  get  what  they  could  homeward 
bound.  Anderson,  Yeager  and  ten 
men,  got  to  Jennerson  s  hotel  about  2 
p.  m.,  ordering  their  dinner  at  once. 

There  were  present  in  the  house 
three  women  and  three  children,  also 
a  soldier  of  the  11th  Kansas  by  name 
of  Seibert,  who  had  stopped  there 
for  hisa  dinner  and  was  on  sick  leave. 

Before  the  first  party  had  eaten 
their  dinner,  the  rest  of  the  forty  men 
began  to  string  along  in  sight  and 
Anderson  told  the  women  to  hurry  up 
and  get  dinner  for  them  too.  'i  hat 
her  man  was  one  of  Uncle  barn’s  offi¬ 
cers  and  they  intended  to  kill  all  such, 
to  rob  and  burn  their  premises  and  the 
women  would  have  to  look  to  it  well 
or  they  would  suffer  indignities  worse 
than  death.  T  hey  hunted  for  liquor 
but  found  none,  and  everything  in 
provision  and  store  line,  possible  to 
make  into  packs  for  the  loose  horses, 
was  brought  out  and  packed  on  them, 
all  the  furnittre  and  beds  and  lumber 
was  broken  up  and  piled  in  the  door 
and  window  frames  and  when  ready  to 
leave,  every  body  was  called  out  of  the 
house  and  fire  applied  to  the  several 
places.  T  he  llth  Kansas  soldier  wras 
shot  dead  by  the  bush-whackers  after 
they  were  mounted,  the  women  being 
called  out  to  see  the  deed.  The  next 
neighbor  owned  seventeen  Texas  pon¬ 
ies  and  Anderson  was  told  of  it  when 
he  was  taking  seven  horses  and  colts 
from  Jennerson’s  ranch,  but  they  were 
his  friends  and  he  remarked  that  he 
did  not  want  any  ponies  there.  An¬ 
derson  and  his  band  were  at  Jenner- 
son’ four  hours.  Anderson,  in  the 
meanwhile  receiving  dispatches  by 
special  carriers  from  the  east,  for  they 
feared  and  with  good  reason,  that  the 
Kansas  militia,  who  though  mostly 
very  young,  inexperienced  men  were 


often  led  by  some  of  the  older  veterans 
home  on  furlough,  would  come  down 
from  Lawrence  and  intercept  them 
on  the  J  rail,  either  at  Willow  Springs 
or  iiickory  J’oint.  J  he  Jennerson 
women  heard  considerable  of  this 
talk,  as  did  the  soldier  Seibert,  though 
he  was  murdered  afterwards.  So 
roughly  were  the  women  treated  that 
no  woman  from  the  adjacent  country 
could  be  persuaded  to  live  at  that 
place  for  a  long  time  afterward.  1  hey 
killed  tw'o  of  the  postmasters  next 
east  eight  miles,  and  no  man  could  be 
found  to  take  Jennerson’s  place.  The 
women  would  not  live  there  longer  so 
Jennerson  gathered  such  remaining 
effects  as  escaped  the  raid,  May  11,1S63 
and  moved  to  Salina. 

these  35  years  he  has  interviewed 
and  wiitten  to  many  of  our  prominent 
Kansas  statesman  to  have  them  hast¬ 
en  the  settlement  of  the  Quantrell 
raid  and  other  Border  Uuffiian  claims, 
but  it  seems  with  little  hopes  of  re¬ 
covering  his  losses  to  help  him  in  life. 
Of  this  1  care  not  further  to  speak, for 
as  I  remarked  in  the  beginning,  1  only 
present  the  matter  for  its  Historical 
value  connected  with  my  subject  “Old 
liidgeway  and  eastern  superior  town¬ 
ships.” 

Mr.  Jennerson  in  his  letters  men¬ 
tions  old  settlers,  Atchison,  Wads¬ 
worth,  Beamen,  Dodder,  George  Kin¬ 
ney  and  Mr.  Heberling.  Yet  he  says 
he  has  been  so  long  away  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  like  a  dream. 

An  interesting  bit  crops  out  in  a 
letter  of  Feby.  18,  1898,  to  the  >ecy.  of 
the  Historical  society,  he  says:  “Rock 
Spring  Ko.  2.,  was  where  Bill  Ander¬ 
son  and  friends  destroyed  my  brother 
in  law’s  very  valuable  property  at  an 
earlier  da}r.  liis  brother  in  law  s  name 
was  baker,  and  his  location  was  about 
8  miles  east  of  C  ouncil  Grove. 


IT  HI  EL  STREIT. 

BURLINGAME.  —  Something  like  100  pages  of  this  history  was 
printed  in  1903  and  1906  by  the  Burlingame  Enterprise,  and  from 
its  columns  at  the  time  my  unnumbered  pages  were  printed  which 
are  now  presented  to  the  reader.  Prominent  among  those  very 
first  settlers,  who  was  alive  in  1903  and  often  called  on  me  at  my 
Lyndon  home,  as  he  journeyed  from  his  own  home  near  Quenemo 
with  his  wife  up  to  Burlingame  to  visit  his  old  associates,  was 
ITHIEL  STREIT.  He  was  then  78  yrs’  old  yet  with  a  good  memo¬ 
ry  and  he  assisted  me  more  than  any  one  else  on  this  History.  It 
seems  now  that  it  was  the  closing  act  of  his  life,  for  he  died  a  yr’ 
or  so  later.  In  two  visits  to  his  home  I  found  him  very  careful  in 
all  his  statements.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  can  introduce  right 
here  his  portrait  and  that  of  his  Quenemo  home.  Behind  the  house 
stood  the  old  log  cabin  that  T.  L.  Marshall  built  and  lived  in  their 
’’Early  Davs“  (1869)  on  the  Sac  &  Fox  Reserve.  They  traded  this 
to  Ithiel  Streit  for  his  claim  on  Soldier  Creek,  in  the  70's.  Mrs.  I. 
Streit  lives  in  Quenemo  now.  [1913) 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

In  commencing  a  new  chapter  on 
the  history  of  the  “Old  Bidgeway”  sec¬ 
tion  of  Osage  county,  I  am  impelled  to 
steer  direct  this  time  for  the  little 
hamlet  known  as  Ridgeway  P.  O.  I 
cannot  find  on  any  map  that  it  was 
ever  incorporated  or  laid  out  as  a  town 
and  that  may  come  out  in  some  one  of 
the  old  settlers  stories. 

The  ridge  of  land  between  Camp 
and  strowbridge  creeks  running  north 
and  south  is  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  slopes,  especially  going  southward. 
It  is  quite  elevated,  looking  at  it  from 
afar,  but  not  so  when  you  arrive  there. 
John  and  Aaron  Kinney.  G  R.  Bron¬ 
son,  John  h.  Green  and  others  of  that 
early  day  fully  appreciated  its  beauty 
and  had  the  north  and  south  road  laid 
out  along  the  ridge  parallel  with  the 
section  line  but  eighty  rods  over  in  sec. 
fourteen.  'J  he  east  and  west  road  fol¬ 
lows  the  half  section  line  through  the 
same  section.  John  Kinney,  John  R. 
Green,  Bronson  and  others  owned  the 
land  thereabouts  and  Mr.  Green,  when 
he  left  his  farm  to  establish  his  tavern 
at  Ridgeway  P.  O.  only  had  to  go  80 
rods  from  the  corner  of  his  farm  to 
build  and  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bronson  and  Stone's  place  of  business, 
who  in  1860  returned  personal  proper¬ 
ty  to  the  amount  of  #2825.  1  cannot 

tell  from  my  notes  that  1  have  gleaned 
of  that  early  day  from  Messrs.  Kinney, 
Chas.  G.  Fox,  and  S.  L.  Heberling,  who 
did  live  in  the  cluster  of  houses  known 
as  Ridgeway  through  the  sixties.  I 
think  that  it  will  all  come  out  in  the 
narratives  satisfactorily.  These  early 
settlers  there  in  the  50’s  all  went  to 
Lawrence  mostly  to  do  their  trading. 

w  hen  Charles  G.  Fox,  a  young  man, 
came  their  in  1859,  they  concluded  to 
have  a  school,  'o  they  buit  a  log 
school  house  there  where  the  present 


stone  one  is.  The  work  was  volunteer 
and  the  first  school  was  a  subscription 
one  and  in  time  the  distiLt  was  organ¬ 
ized  and  called  No.  11.  8>o  we  see  that 
i  idgeway  was  in  on  the  ground  floor. 

Air.  Green's  tavern,  some  shops  for 
repairs,  and  several  dwellings  on  the 
ridge,  made  quite  a  cluster  of  houses 
along  about  the  war.vome  one  laid  out 
Georgetown  about  three  miles  south 
east  on  land  now  owned  by  8.  L.  Heb¬ 
erling,  in  the  year  1859  or  60,  but  it 
never  became  anything.  The  town 
was  on  the  newly  laid  out  road  from 
Lawrence  to  Emporia.  It  is  spoken  of 
in  Air.  S.  L.  iieberling  s  talk.  J  he 
Ridgeway  sehoolhouse  was  used  as  a 
church  in  the  early  day  and  while  the 
Congregationalists  located  their  new 
church  a  half  a  mile  souch  of  Ridge¬ 
way  in  1892,  it  still  is  known  as 
the  Ridgeway  church. 

Before  giving  the  narratives  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  settlers  round  there  I  will 
introduce  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Charles 
G.  Fox  at  a  gathering  of  the  settlers, 
that  is  very  interesting.  Mr.  Fox  was 
here  before  his  father  the  Rev.  Jared 
W.  l  ox,  and  served  two  terms,  1870-74, 
as  county  surveyor,  so  that  his  paper 
read  at  the  Overbrook  gathering  in 
Jan.  1898.  and  again  before  the  Farm¬ 
er's  Institute  at  Berryton,  Shawnee 
county  on  February  of  the  same  year, 
will  be  preserved  as  part  of  our  State 
records. 

A  paper  prepared  and  read  by 
Charles  G.  Fox  of  Ridgeway,  be¬ 
fore  the  Grange  at  Overbrook, 
January,  1898, and  with  some  ad¬ 
ditions,  read  again  before  the 
Farmer’s  Institute  at  Berryton, 
Shawnee  county,  February  of 
the  same  year,  is  presented  on 
the  succeeding  pages. 
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RELATING  TO  CIIAS.  G.  FO>TS 
EARLY  DAYS  HE  HE. 

Your  committee  upon  program, 
knowing  that  I  was  an  early  settler  in 
Kansas  and  giving  me  credit  for  abili¬ 
ty,  I  fear  I  do  not  possess,  invited  me 
to  prepare  a  paper  for  this  meeting  up¬ 
on  early  experiences  in  Kansas. 

In  an  evil  moment  for  myself,  I  con¬ 
sented.  Rut  1  tell  you  now,  as  1  set 
about  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  I 
felt  as  though  l  had  an  elephant  on 
my  hands;  and  1  fear  that  you,  before 
1  am  done,  will  feel  that  the  elephant 
has  been  saddled  upon  you.  1  have 
been  tempted  to  try  and  to  get  out  of 
the  dilemma  briefly,  somewhat  as  once 
did  one  of  Spurgeon's  students.  It  is 
said  that  Spurgeon  used  to  practice  his 
students  in  extempore  preaching  from 
a  text  disclosed  only  in  the  pulpit, and 
that  one  of  his  young  men,  on  reaching 
the  desk  and  opening  the  note  con¬ 
taining  his  text,  read  the  single  word, 
Zaccheus.  (You  remember  that  Zac- 
cheus  was  the  man  of  small  stature, 
who  in  our  Savior’s  time,  climbed  th^ 
sycamore  tree,  that  he  might  see  the 
Savior  as  he  passed  by).  1  he  young 
man  thought  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  delivered  himself  thus:  ‘Zac¬ 
cheus  was  a  little  man,  so  am  I.  Zac¬ 
cheus  was  up  in  a  tree,  so  am  I.  Zac¬ 
cheus  made  haste  and  came  down,  so 
do  I.”  He  suited  the  action  to  the 
word. 

In  the  first  week  of  November,  1F5P, 
the  writer  of  this  paper,  then  a  sickly, 
beardless  boy,  landed  in  Kansas  in 
search  of  health.  The  winter  of  ?59  in 
many  respects  resembled  the  present 
winter.  I  taught  the  first  school  ever 
taught  in  Ridgeway,  that  winter.  I  n- 
til  between  the  holidays,  nearly  every 
day  the  boys  were  seen  playing  their 
games  barefooted  and  w  ith  their  coats 


off.  That  winter,  like  the  present, 
we  had  a  very  cold  snap  in  November. 
J  he  school  house,  as  were  nearly 
all  the  buildings  in  Kansas  at  that 
time,  were  built  of  logs.  We  had  no 
patent  furniture  in  our  school  that 
winter.  A  writing  desk  built  against 
the  wall  on  one  side  of  the  room,  with 
slab  benches  for  seats.  My  one  slab 
bench  recitation  seat. proving  too  short 
we  carried  in  a  log  about  six  feet  long. 
One  day,  one  of  my  school  girls,  a  bux¬ 
om  lass  of  sixteen,  in  passing  to  her 
reading  class,  tripped  over  this  log  and 
measured  her  length  upon  the  floor. 
As  she  fell,  she  exclaimed  ‘  dog  on  that 
log.”  This  was  my  first  introduction 
to  that  expression,  dog  on  it. 

Of  the  pupils  of  that  school  I  have 
lost  track  ot  all  except  \\  m  IIupp  and 
JohnEagan.  In  those  early  days, near- 
ly  all  the  teaming  and  heavy  farm 
work  was  done  with  oxen.  Two  sea¬ 
sons  I  cultivated  corn  with  one  of  our 
oxen. 

I  married  in  the  spring  of  1861, 
bringing  my  bride  from  York  state  to 
Kansas.  Our  first  trip  to  church  was 
on  a  stone  rack  in  lieu  of  a  wagon, with 
chairs  for  seats,  the  outfit  drawn  by 
Duke  and  Lonie,  our  yoke  of  black  cat¬ 
tle.  We  attended  service  in  the  log 
schoolhouse  at  Ridgeway  and  listened 
to  a  sermon  by  Martin  Seiler.  I  have 
forgotten  the  text,  but  it  was  some¬ 
thing  about  “love  and  peas  abounding” 
(he  couldn  t  say  peace),  but  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  he  wore  a  checked  cotton 
shirt,  that  his  pantaloons  were  tucked 
into  the  tops  of  his  cow  hide  boots  and 
that  he  had  a  large  iron  spur  on  the 
heel  of  each  boot. 

We  used  no  cornplanteis  or  listers  in 
planting  our  corn.  '1  he  ground  was 
marked  out  with  the  plow,  seed 
dropped  by  hand  in  the  furrow  and 
then  covered  with  the  plow.  Most  of 
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the  cultivation  was  done  with  a  small 
plow.  Our  living  in  the  bread  line 
was  mainly  corn  meal,  and  the  nearest 
mill  was  at  Bloomington,  it  meant  a 
two  days  journey  for  us  when  we  went 
to  mill. 

The  first  corn  and  hog  I  sold  in  Kan¬ 
sas— i  killed  and  dressed  the  hog, load¬ 
ed  it  on  the  top  of  my  load  of  corn, 
and  hauled  the  load  to  Lawrence  with 
the  oxen.  It  took  me  three  days  to 
make  the  trip.  1  sold  the  corn  for 
twenty  cents  a  bushel  and  the  hog  for 
two  cents  a  pound. 

I  he  nearest  railroad  town  in  18.' 9 
was  >t.  Joseph,  Mo.  In  February, 1860 
a  road  was  completed  from  ahe  bank 
of  the  Missouri  river  opposite  Atchi¬ 
son  to  >t.  Joe  and  in  1861  it  was  exten¬ 
ded  from  Atchison  south  east  to  Wes¬ 
ton,  Missouri  near  Fort  Leavenworth, 
and  until  the  close  of  the  war  it  was 
the  only  railroad  route  reaching  the 
borders  of  Kansas. 

On  Mayo,  1859,  the  first  tax  was 
levied  for  county  purposes  in  Osage 
county.  The  amount  levied  was  $450; 
but  on  November  19.  following,  the 
board  thinking  t lie  amount  was  great¬ 
er  than  the  county  needed,  reconsid¬ 
ered  the  original  levy  and  made  the 
amount  $400.  Mr.  Bam  bo,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  board  voted  against 
the  levy  and  asked  that  his  vote  be 
recorded,  he  thinking  that  $375  was 
sufficient.  Nov.  14,  185  *,  the  value  of 
real  property  in  Osage  county  was  $45- 
900  and  of  personal  property  $13,  953. 

I860,  was  the  year  of  the  great 
drouth.  As  month  after  month  passed 
and  no  rain, how  anxiously  we  watched 
the  clouds.  Time  and  time  again, 
would  we  think  that  the  long  drouth 
was  about  to  be  broken,  only  again  to 
meet  bitter  disappointment.  Dark, 
heavy  thunder  clouds  would  rise  in 
the  north  west  and  come  rolling  and 


tumbling  towards  us  with  a  grandeur 
indescribable.  The  lightening's  flash 
would  be  almost  continuous  and  the 
thunder's  roar  as  though  all  of  heav¬ 
en's  artillery  were  let  loose.  Soon  the 
storm  in  all  its  fury  would  be  upon 
us,  a  sharp  gust  of  wind,  a  few  rain 
drops  and  our  hopes  again  were  buried 
in  deep  disappointment.  No  water 
worth  mentioning  fell  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  the  people  of  Kansas  found 
themselves  literally  beggars.  Novem¬ 
ber  21, 1860,  we  were  blessed  with  the 
heaviest  fall  of  snow  ever  known  in 
Kansas,  and  the  long  drouth  was 
broken.  The  snow  was  twenty  inches 
deep  on  the  level  and  lay  on  the 
ground  twenty-four  days  when  it  dis¬ 
appeared  as  fast  as  it  came. 

During  the  years  of  the  war  we  were 
several  times  startled  by  the  rumors 
of  the  appearance  of  bushwhackers  be¬ 
tween  here  and  Burlingame.  I  pre¬ 
sume  this  was  owing  to  the  fact  the 
notorious  guerilla,  Bill  Anderson,  one 
of  Quantrell's  men,  had  sworn  that  he 
would  burn  the  town  of  Burlingame, 
lie  had  sworn  veangeance  upon  the 
town  because  of  an  attempt  to  arrest 
him  for  stealing  the  saddle  of  a  soldier. 
He  and  some  of  his  men  did  pass 
through  the  county  on  their  way  to 
142  creek,  where  they  killed  a  man  and 
burned  his  house  and  store.  On  their 
return  they  shot  a  man,  just  east  of 
where  Overbrook  now  stands.  The 
exact  date  of  this  raid  I  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  flx  accurately. 

At  11  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Aug. 
21,  1863,  my  brother  J.  8.  came  home 
from  the  postotlice  at  Ridge  way  with 
the  news  that  Lawrence  had  been 
sacked  and  burned  by  Quantrell  that 
morning.  In  an  hours  time,  my  fa¬ 
ther  I  8.,  and  Bass  and  old  darkey 
working  for  us  and  myself  were  in  the 
saddle  and  on  the  road  to  Lawrence. 


While  we  were  hurriedly  getting 
ready,  my  mother,  wife  and  a  younger 
brother  moulded  bullets  for  our  guns. 
After  reaching  the  road  running  south 
from  Lawrence  and  traveling  south  a 
few  miles,  we  met  so  many  returning 
who  had  been  in  pursuit  of  the  bush¬ 
whackers  that  we  turned  about  and 
rode  to  Lawrence.  Never  will  the 
scenes  of  sorrow  and  desolation  I  wit¬ 
nessed  there  be  effaced  from  my  mem¬ 
ory.  The  town  was  in  ashes  and  the 
dead  were  everywhere,  140  persons 
were  killed.  We  rode  four  miles  out 
of  town  before  we  could  find  a  place  to 
stay  during  the  night. 

Returning  the  next  morning  we  met 
wagon  load  after  wagon  load  of  the 
dead  in  rough  wooden  boxes,  eight  or 
ten  on  a  wagon,  on  their  way  to  the 
cemetery.  Most  of  the  dead  were 
buried  in  one  long  trench.  In  a  church 
a  block  or  two  west  of  Massachusetts 
street  were  between  30  and  40  bodies 
awaiting  identification.  While  there 
a  young  woman  with  three  small 
children  (the  youngest,  a  babe  carried 
in  the  arms  of  a  young  girl  who  ac¬ 
companied  her,)  came  seeking  the  life¬ 
less  form  of  her  husband.  The  looks 
and  cries  of  that  pocr  woman  as  she 
passed  dowm  between  those  two  lines 
of  the  sleeping  dead,  will  haunt  me  as 
long  as  I  live.  The  loved  form  was 
not  there.  1  wras  told  a  few  weeks  af¬ 
ter  that  the  body  was  not  identified. 
It  was  probably  one  of  the  number 
in  the  burning  buildings. 

Quantrell  s  men  knew  where  all  the 
prominent  free  state  men  lived  and 
called  for  them  by  name,  killing  every 
one  they  found  and  burning  their 
homes  whether  they  found  them  or 
not.  They  called  for  Dr.  Cordley  sever¬ 
al  times,  but  he  had  made  his  escape, 
and  was  hid  in  a  cornfield  near  by. 
From  his  hiding  place  he  saw  his  home 


and  all  it  contained  burned  to  the 
ground. 

-Before  leaving  town,  Quantrell  rode 
up  in  front  of  the  Durfee  house  and 
ordei  eel  a  cup  of  coffee  brcught  to  him. 
Throwing  his  leg  over  the  horn  of  his 
saddle,  he  sat  there  and  drank  his  cof¬ 
fee  as  cooly  as  though  he  had  never 
a  thought  of  shooting  down  men  and 
boys  in  cold  blood.  The  first  man 
killed  that  morning  was  a  brother  of 
Solomon  Bowers,  at  one  time  one  of 
our  county  commisssioners.  The  life 
of  llev.  H.  D  4  isher  was  saved  by  the 
coolness  and  heroism  of  his  wife. 
Several  of  the  Rebels  called  at  his  res¬ 
idence  for  him  and  searched  the  prein 
ises,  but  failed  to  find  him.  lie  was 
hid  in  the  cellar,  behind  some  barrels. 
They  set  fire  to  the  house.  Mrs.  Fish¬ 
er  put  out  the  fire  following  them 
with  a  bucket  of  water,  as  they  re¬ 
peatedly  set  fire  in  different  places 
about  the  house.  Finally  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  the  fire  beyond  her 
control.  Seeing  that  the  house  was 
bound  to  go,  Mrs.  Fisher  turned  her 
attention  to  saving  her  husband.  Tear¬ 
ing  up  some  carpets,  she  threw  them 
out  of  the  window  over  an  outside  cel 
lar  way.  Then  getting  Mr.  /isher 
under  the  carpet,  she  dragged  it  out  in 
the  yard.  hastily  gathering  chairs 
and  small  articles  of  furniture  she 
piled  them  upon  the  carpet,  and  when 
she  could  longer  save  anything  from 
the  house,  because  of  the  fire,  she 
stood  guard  over  her  belongings  with 
a  bucket  of  water  until  the  Hebelshad 
left,  in  a  ravine  in  the  west  part  of 
the  town,  I  saw  the  body  of  the  only 
Hebei  known  to  have  been  killed, 
stripped  of  all  clothing  save  one  stock¬ 
ing.  1  o  show  the  pluck  and  energy  of 
the  survivors  of  this  raid,  allow  me  to 
quote  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Cordley  s 
written  about  six  months  after  the 


raid.  He  says: 

“Still,  Lawrence  is  rapidly  recover¬ 
ing  from  Her  loses,  and  the  church  is 
feeling  the  elfectof  the  general  growth 
and  the  Sabbath  school  and  the  con¬ 
gregation  are  again  filling  up,  and 
things  are  beginning  to  assume  their 
former  look  of  prosperity.  The  town 
is  being  rapidly  rebuilt.  I  said  that 
Lawrence  would  be  rebuilt  in  two 
years,  and  many  thought  me  wild.  But 
six  months  have  scarcely  passed,  and 
as  many  buildings  have  been  erected 
or  moved  into  town  as  Quantrell 
burned,  'they  are  mostly  small  houses, 
but  they  all  cover  as  many  people  as 
they  will  hold.  The  business  street, 
which  was  completely  destroyed,  is  be¬ 
ing  rapidly  restored  and  is  in  better 
shape  than  ever.  About  thirty  busi¬ 
ness  houses  have  been  or  are  being 
built  on  this  street.  These  are  all  of 
brick  and  stone,  and  many  of  them  are 
quite  large,  some  being  over  a  hundred 
feet  deep.  In  six  months  hence  as 
many  more  will  be  built  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  street  will  be  full  again.  We 
have  now  a  bridge  across  the  Kansas, 
which  cost  some  $(>0,000,  a  telegraph 
line,  a  daily  paper  and  the  promise  of  a 
railroad,  i  he  railroad  is  graded  to  a 
point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.” 

Early  in  October,  1804,  the  Kansas 
State  militia  were  ordered  to  take  the 
field  to  aid  in  repelling  Price's  threat¬ 
ened  invasion.  On  October  12,  the 
Osage  county  battalion,  a  little  more 
than  three  hundred  strong, commenced 
its  march  to  the  front.  We  marched 
to  Paola  and  were  held  in  camp  there 
several  days.  J  as.  Berry,  a  brother  of 
your  chairman  was  in  my  mess  and  we 
slept  under  the  same  blanket  while  on 
this  trip. I  remember  that  one  morning 
while  we  were  at  Paola  we  awoke  with 
two  inches  of  snow  covering  us.  I  was 
not  aware  that  it  had  been  storming 


until  I  awoke,  although  we  were  sleep¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  in  the  open  air. 

Monday,  October  16.  we  were  ordered 
to  Little  Santa  Fe,  with  the  instruc 
tions  to  go  into  camp  there  and  report 
daily  to  Gen.  Curtis  at  Kansas  City. 
In  our  company  we  had  a  little  wiz¬ 
ened  old  man — Dr.  Jackson.  The  doc¬ 
tor  was  well  educated,  but  by  many 
not  considered  over  bright  and  for 
years  had  been  the  butt  of  every  gath¬ 
ering  where  he  chanced  to  be.  The 
doctor  had  announced  himself  that 
fall  as  an  independent  candidate  for 
the  legislature. 

On  Friday,  October  21,  we  concluded 
we  would  have  a  grand  political  mass 
meeting  and  discuss  the  issues  of  the 
campaign.  Jas.  Rogers,  O.  H.  (Shel¬ 
don  and  Jas.  Stewart,  three  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  the  company, 
were  appointed  a  committee  on  resolu¬ 
tions.  They  reported  a  long  string  of 
buncombe  resolutions.  The  doctor  was 
called  out  to  define  his  position  upon 
each  of  these  resolutions.  lie  did  so 
with  all  the  dignity  imaginable  and 
we  all  supposed  that  he  looked  upon 
the  whole  affair  as  something  in  all 
earnestness  meant  to  do  honor  to  his 
candidacy. 

All  of  his  utterances  were  applauded 
to  the  echo,  and  we  were  as  hilarious  a 
set  as  were  ever  gathered  together. 
While  making  his  speech  the  doctor 
stood  upon  a  door  placed  on  top  of  two 
barrels  set  on  end.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  speech,  six  or  eight  of  the  boys 
seized  the  door,  lifted  it  above  their 
heads  and  with  the  entire  crowd  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  wake,  started  in  a  tr  - 
umphal  march  around  the  camp— a 
howling,  yelling  mob.  After  we  had 
returned  to  our  starting  place  and  set 
the  doctor  and  his  door  upon  the  bar¬ 
rels  again,  the  doctor  called  the  crowd 
to  order  and  stated  that  he  had  a  reso- 
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lution  lie  wished  to  offer.  Of  course 
we  were  all  anxious  to  hear  his  resolu¬ 
tion.  It  was:  “Resolve,  That  we  have 
all  made  asses  of  ourselves.”  It  was 
the  first  intimation  we  had  received 
that  the  doctor  had  read  between  the 
lines  the  sport  we  were  having  at  his 
expense. 

About  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
October  22,  Col.  Murdock,  our  com¬ 
manding  officer,  rode  into  camp  from 
Kansas  City  with  the  news  that  the 
rebels  were  in  li  ne  of  battle  and  fight¬ 
ing  on  the  Blue,  ten  miles  from  us. 
He  had  also  received  orders  from  Gen. 
Curtis  to  move  his  command  forward. 
About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, we 
were  in  a  lane  south  of  Westport  and 
probably  a  mile  or  two  directly  west  of 
where  the  battle  of  the  Blue  was  in 
progress.  The  troops  were  hidden 
from  us  by  the  timber,  but  we  could 
hear  the  rattle  of  the  musketry  and 
the  booming  of  the  cannon,  and  we 
saw  the  shells  as  they  went  screeching 
throug  the  air.  We  stood  there  1  sup¬ 
pose  an  hour  or  mere,  then  we  saw 
troops  emerging  from  the  timber  and 
coming  towards  us.  The  boys  began 
to  get  nervous  and  uneasy.  Soon  Rog¬ 
ers  and  Linkenauger  of  Burlingame 
left  the  ranks  and  rode  off  towards  the 
advancing  troops,  swearing  that  they 
were  going  to  find  out  who  they  were. 

Riding  to  within  hailing  distance, 
Rogers  called  out  “Who  are  you?”  The 
answer  came  back,  “Who  are  you?’ 
Rogers  replied,  “No,  who  are  you,  you 
are  the  larger  party.”  “V\  e  are  Shel¬ 
by’s  men, -  you,  who  are  you,” 

they  replied  W ith  a  good  deal  bigger 
oath  attached,  Rogers  replied,  “We 
are  Curtis’  men,”  and  they  wheeled 
their  horses  and  ran.  I  presume  fifty 
shots  were  fired  at  them,  but  they 
reached  our  lines  unhurt.  Just  then 
Col.  Cloud  and  his  regiment  came 


dashing  up  from  the  north  east  and 
ordered  our  colonel  to  dismount  his 
men  and  throw  down  the  fences.  We 
did  so,  but  in  the  excitement  and  con¬ 
fusion  as  we  again  mounted,  the  head 
of  our  column  followed  the  regulars 
through  the  field.  We  were  nearly 
across  the  field  before  we  noticed  that 
our  party  were  only  a  squad  of  eleven, 
the  rest  of  the  battalion  were  not 
with  us.  Getting  out  into  the  road 
running  west  we  halted  and  waited, 
thinking  our  battalion  would  soon 
come  that  way. 

Soon  the  Shawnee  county  militia 
came  tearing  along  and  wre  turned  and 
ran  with  them.  It  was  a  perfect  stam¬ 
pede,  with  the  rebels  right  behind  us 
in  hot  pursuit.  They  were  so  near 
that  many  of  their  spent  bullets 
fell  around  us,  one  of  them  striking 
the  strap  that  held  the  cartridge  box 
of  one  of  our  little  squad,  making  a 
dent  in  it  that  could  easily  be  seen. 
While  we  were  thus  racing  along, 
eight  or  ten  abreast,  my  saddle  girth 
became  loose.  I  dismounted  to  fix  it. 
My  horse  wouldn’t  stand  and  1  was 
nervous  and  it  seemed  that  I  never 
would  get  it  fastened.  At  last  I  got 
it  cinched  and  jumped  into  the  sad¬ 
dle, but  before  I  had  fairly  got  my  seat 
the  horse  stumbled  and  fell.  I  rolled 
into  a  ditch  at  the  side  of  the  road  and 
luckily  held  fast  to  my  halter.  My  gun 
was  thrown  one  way  and  my  lariat 
rope  another.  I  got  the  gun,  said 
goodby  to  the  lariat, mounted  my  horse 
and  did  the  tallest  running  I  ever  did 
in  my  life.  1  found  our  little  squad  a 
couple  of  miles  beyond  on  top  of  a  hill, 
where  a  battery  and  a  part  of  the  11th 
Kansas  were  stationed  in  reserve. 
About  a  mile  to  the  east  and  a  little 
to  the  south  of  us  the  rebels  drew  up  in 
line  of  battle.  £oon  Pleasanton’s  men 
were  opposite  them  and  the  battle 
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commenced.  Our  own  forces  were 
either  better  armed  or  better  marks¬ 
men  than  the  rebels,  for  with  every 
volley  we  could  see  scores  of  the  rebels 
fall,  while  but  few  of  our  men  fell. 
Between  sundown  and  dark  the  rebels 
broke  and  ran.  Such  demonstrations 
of  joy  as  those  men  of  the  11th  Kan¬ 
sas  then  manifested,  I  never  saw  be¬ 
fore.  They  threw  their  caps  into  the 
air,  turned  somersaults,  hugged  each 
other  and  shouted  and  yelled  like  de¬ 
mons.  “  v\  e  know  we  would  floor  you, 
when  we  got  you  out  on  the  prairies,” 
they  shouted. 

Men  of  the  1 1th  Kansas  noticing  our 
little  band  came  to  us  to  And  out  who 
we  were.  -Asking  us  if  we  had  had 
any  thing  to  eat  and  finding  that  we 
had  eaten  nothing  since  morning,  they 
brought  each  of  us  a  big  handful  of 
brown  sugar.  'I  hey  had  confiscated 
this  as  they  came  through  Indepen¬ 
dence  that  morning.  Terhaps  you 
think  that  sugar  wasn't  sweet,  but  I 
assure  you  it  was  the  sweetest  1  ever 
tasted.  We  got  into  Kansas  City  a 
little  after  midnight  and  the  camp  we 
first  came  across  was  the  camp  of  the 
Osage  county  battalion.  Asking  the 
boys  for  something  to  eat,  they  gave  us 
some  hardtack.  I  went  te  sleep  gnaw¬ 
ing  one  of  those  hardtack,  the  first  and 
only  one  I  ever  ate. 

The  next  morning  we  marched  to 
Brush  creek  south  of  Westport,  where 
we  were  dismounted  and  ordered  to 
support  a  Wisconsin  battery  stationed 
there,  Soon  the  battle  opened  on  the 
south  side  of  Brush  creek  and  was  kept 
up  for  two  hours.  Col.  Blount  and  his 
command  made  a  charge  there  with 
their  revolvers  and  when  they  were 
emptied  charged  with  their  sabres  In 
passing  over  the  battlefield  a  couple  of 
hours  later,  I  counted  fifteen  dead  reb¬ 
els  in  one  fence  corner.  \  he  rebels 


finally  broke  and  ran,  making  a  stand 
six  miles  south.  Then  this  battery 
and  its  supports  were  ordered  up.  We 
made  that  six  'miles  on  the  double 
quick.  We  got  there  only  to  see  the 
rebel  force  again  get  up  and  dust. 
We  lay  there  until  our  horses  were 
brought  up  when  we  returned  to  camp 
at  Kansas  City.  The  next  day  we 
marched  to  Olathe.where  we  were  giv¬ 
en  permission  to  disband  and  go  home. 
We  were  out  sixteen  days. 

The  summer  of  1864  was  very  dry, 
the  streams  being  lower  than  they 
were  in  1860,  and  the  following  winter 
was  a  very  hard  one  for  the  farmers 
and  stockmen.  In  Osage  county  50 
per  cent  of  all  the  stock  died  that  win¬ 
ter  and  the  following  spring.  In  Mor¬ 
ris  county  the  loss  was  75  per  cent.  I 
went  into  the  winter  with  a  span  of 
horses,  18  cows  and  18  calves.  The  1st 
of  June  following  1  had  one  horse, 
9  cows  and  9  calves.  '1  he  rest  were  in 
the  bone  yard. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1866, Kan¬ 
sas  was  first  visited  by  the  Bocky 
mountain  locust.  You  can  hear  all 
manner  of  yarns  in  Kansas  about  grass 
hoppers  and  cyclones.  I  will  give  you 
a  true  one. 

r!  hat  year  I  had  twenty-four  acres 
of  corn  on  the  Wakarusa  bottom  on 
the  old  Wash  Berry  farm.  When  the 
festive  hopper  came,  Mr.  Berry  came 
over  post  haste  and  wanted  me  to 
cut  his  share  of  the  corn.  Bass,  the 
old  darkey  and  myself  went  over  to 
cut  corn.  We  had  just  finished  mak¬ 
ing  sorgum,  and  Bass  was  wearing  a 
new  hickory  shirt,  which  he  had  worn 
while  feeding  the  sorgum  mill.  Think¬ 
ing  to  save  his  new  shirt,  he  took  with 
him  an  old  woolen  shirt  to  wear  while 
at  work  at  the  corn. 

We  rode  to  one  side  of  the  field,  un¬ 
saddled  our  horses,  and  Bass  changed 
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his  shirt,  hanging  his  new  shirt  upon 
the  horn  of  his  saddle  and  went  to 
work.  At  noon, a  sleeve  and  the  front 
of  that  shirt  had  literally  gone  into 
the  hoppers.  Wherever  the  sorgura 
juice  had  touched  it  the  hoppers  had 
swallowed  it.  I  can  hear  that  darkey 
cussing  the  hoppers  yet. 

The  last  Thursday  in  August,  ls74 
they  visited  us  again.  They  came 
while  we  were  at  a  school  meeting.  As 
they  flew  against  the  sides  of  the 
lious^  and  windows,  it  was  like  a  hail 
storm.  I  hurried  home  and  went  to 
cutting  corn.  I  cut  all  night,  the 
next  day  and  part  of  the  next  night. 
As  I  finished,  i  said,  there!  I’ve  saved 
that  much  anyway,  but  did  i  save  it  V 
Not  much,  i  hose  hoppers  crawled  in¬ 
to  those  shocks  by  the  bushel,  and  ate 
every  blade  and  most  of  the  corn  from 
the  cob. 

The  aggregate  corn  crop  in  Kansas 
in  1873  was  49,000,000  bushels  while  in 
1874,  with  an  increased  acreage,  the 
crop,  owing  to  the  delightful  grass* 
hopper  dropped  away  down  to  15,000,- 
000  bushels.  Alfred  Grey,  secretary  of 
the  state  board  of  agriculture  in  1874, 
says  of  the  grasshopper: 

“He  is  not  an  amusing  animal,  the 
monkey  is  a  bonanza  in  comparison. 
After  the  first  few  minutes  he  betrays 
a  capacity  for  boring  beyond  corn 
plantation  and  scary  people  suddenly 
remember  that  they  have  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  meet  a  man  at  somewheres 
which  cannot  possibly  be  neglected.’’ 

Our  next  and  last  visitation  was  the 
first  week  in  September,  1876.  1  hey 

laid  their  eggs  that  fall  and  hatched 
them  out  by  the  million  the  next 
spring.  1  planted  the  same  ground 
that  spring  in  corn  three  times.  My 
second  planting  was  a  foot  high  when 
the  hoppers  ate  it  down.  I  plowed  the 
ground  again,  rolled  it  and  planted  it 


the  third  time  on  the  22nd  of  June. 
The  evening  of  the  third  day  after  it 
was  planted,  I  could  see  the  rows  of 
new  corn  coming  through  the  ground. 

Hut  1  have  already  spun  this  paper 
out  too  long.  .Briefly,  I  have  noticed 
a  few  of  the  trials  that  beset  the 
early  settler  of  Kansas,  but  neither 
border  ruffianism,  nor  war,  nor  drouth, 
nor  grasshoppers,  nor  all  the  trials 
combined  that  swept  over  our  state 
could  keep  Kansas,  the  child  state, 
dedicated  to  freedom,  from  growing. 

In  1860  she  had  a  population  of  107,- 
206.  In  March,  1875,  at  the  close  of 
the  period  we  have  been  reviewing  she 
had  531,156.  When  admitted  as  a  state 
in  1861,  she  had  not  a  mile  of  railroad 
within  her  borders.  In  1875,  she  had 
a  2,130  miles.  In  1861  there  were  but 
217  organized  school  districts,  in  1876, 
there  were  4,658.  In  1861,  there  were 
4,001  children  of  school  age,  in  1876, 
212,077  of  school  age,  of  whom  147,224 
were  enrolled.  In  1862  there  was  paid 
to  teachers  814,000,  in  1876,  *743,578. 

W  hat  K  ansas  is  today,  I  need  not 
attempt  to  tell  you.  Having  accom¬ 
plished  so  much  in  the  few  years  since 
her  admission  as  a  state,  what  may  we 
not  anticipate  in  the  developments  of 
the  future.  John  J.  Ingalls  says: 

“And  this  is  but  the  dawn.  We 
stand  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple. 
Much  less  than  one  half  the  surface  of 
the  State  lias  been  broken  by  the 
plow.  Its  resources  have  been  imper¬ 
fectly  explored.  It  has  developed  at 
random.  Science  will  hereafter  rein¬ 
force  the  energies  of  nature,  and  the 
achievements  of  the  past  will  pale  into 
insignificance  before  the  glory  of  the 
century  to  come.” 

The  publisher  omitted  portions  of 
the  paper  referring  to  Shawnee  county 
history  and  the  history  of  their  militia 
as  being  foreign  to  liidgeway  history. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

KANSAS  SOLDIERS  FROM  RIDGE 
WAY  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

Including  such  other  Kansas 
soldiers  as  settled  in  ’65  to  ’69 
south  of  Ridgeway  in  Superior, 
Fairfax  and  Junction  townships. 
Many  who  had  homes  here  after 
the  war  were  living  in  the  older 
counties  when  they  went  to  Law¬ 
rence,  Leavenworth  and  Topeka 
and  enlisted. 

These  short  histories  consist 
in:  first,  the  official  record  as 
drawn  by  the  historian  from  the 
Kansas  Adjutant  General's  Book 
’61-65,  “Kansas  Soldiers  in  the 
Civil  War.”  Second,  a  brief 
mention  of  them  since  the  war  as 
shown  by  roster  books  or  the 
public  press.  Correction  of  er¬ 
rors,  additional  names  and  in¬ 
formation  is  invited  by  the  auth¬ 
or,  C.  R.  Green,  Lyndon. 

First  Kansas  Infantry. 

Benjamin  George  enlisted  from 
Lawrence  in  Co  F  1st  Kansas  Infan¬ 
try,  May  25, 18*51,  wounded  in  action  at 
Wilson  creek,  Mo.,  August  10,  1861. 
Made  a  corporal  June  1,  1862.  Made  a 
sergeant  June  17,  1863.  Wounded  in 
action  June  29,  1863.  Re-enlisted  as  a 
veteran  January  4,  1864.  Assigned  to 
new  company  D,  1st  Kansas  Infantry, 
mustered  out  at  the  end  of  the  war 
with  his  regiment  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
August.  30,  1865.  Returned  in  1889  as 
a  resident  of  Overbrook,  Osage  Co.  He 
registered  in  1884  from  .Ridgeway 
to  wnship. — George  is  a  stone  mason 


living  at  Ridgeway  pcsteflice.  His  eye¬ 
sight  has  failed  until  he  is  nearly 
blind.  (Burdick  1901. 

Henry  Turner  enlisted  in  Co  E  1st 
Kansas  Infantry  from  Leavenworth 
May  29,1861.  Made  a  corporal  Feby  21, 
1862.  Made  a  sergeant  May  21,  1863, 
gives  his  residence  then  as  Rock 
Creek.  Promoted  1st  sergeant  Jany  17, 
1864.  Re-enlisted  as  a  veteran  Jany.  4, 
1864,  assigned  to  new /Co  D  when  the 
regiment  was  mustered  out  in  June, 
1864.  Was  tinaiiy  mustered  out  with 
the  volunteers  Aug.  30, 1865  at  the  end 
of  the  war  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Re¬ 
turned  by  the  assessor  of  Osage coun- 
ty,  1889  as  living  at  Overbrook.  (Bur¬ 
dick  1901.)  .  , 

John  McCoacii  enlisted  from 
Bloomington,  June  3,  1861,  Co  D  1-t 
Kansas  Infantry.  Promoted  corporal 
July  16, 1863  Re-enlisted  as  Vet.  Mar. 21, 
1864  in  new  Co  D,  1st  Kansas  Infantry 
and  made  a  sergeant.  July  1,  1865  pro¬ 
moted  to  1st  Lieutenant  of  same  com¬ 
pany.  Mustered  out  Aug.  30,  1865  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  Was  living  near 
Scranton  in  1889.  Gave  his  P.  O.  as 
Carbondale  in  1884.  A  lawyer  living 
now,  1900,  in  Colorado  Springs.  Went 
with  the  Hunts.  Has  no  fa mily.( Bur¬ 
dick  1901.) 

Second  Kansas  Infantry 

While  some  nineteen  persons  went 
from  Burlingame  in  two  different 
companies  of  this  six  mouths  regiment 
there  seem  to  be  none  from  Ridgeway. 

Second  Kansas  Cavalry. 

Th°re  were  eleven  who  were  eithe” 
citizens  of  Ridgeway  duiing  or  after 
the  war  who  serve  din  this  command. 

Several  of  these, v  z.JIeberling, Adams 
Elliott,  Neil  *nd  Vandeilip  enlisted 
the  same  day,  Aug.  25/62,  and  in  thj 
same  company.  Mr.  Ileberling  told 
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me  one  time  that  a  party  of  some  15  or 
16  from  Ridgeway,  Auburn,  Wakarusa 
and  their  vicinity  concluding  to  enlist, 
they  met  by  appointment  at  Topeka  and 
after  the  horses  were  shod,  not  finding 
any  recruiting  office  or  officer  to  their 
notion  at  Topeka,  they  started  for 
Leavenworth.  At  Os  twkee  they  met 
a  sergeant  of  Co  1  2nd  Kansas  Caval¬ 
ry  out  looking  for  recruits.  He  and 
Martin  L.  Foltz  of  Auburn,  one  of 
their  number  had  served  in  some  other 
command  previous  to  this  and  Foltz 
advised  the  party  to  join  the  2nd  Kan. 
under  this  sergeant,  who  if  he  recruit- 
ted  men  enough,  would  thus  become  a 
lieutenant.  As  Mr.  Foltz  was  a  broth¬ 
er-in-law  of  8.  L.  Ileberling,  his  influ¬ 
ence  turned  the  party  to  enlist  with 
this  command  which  had  already  seen 
service  in  the  field  more  than  a  year, 
and  was  then  located  at  Dry  Wood 
creek,  Missouri,  a  little  ways  east  of 
Fort  Scott.  Here  these  recruits  were 
ordered  to  report,  which  they  did  after 
revisiting  their  homes. 

Sylvanus  L.  Heberling  ,  Ridge¬ 
way,  enlisted  Aug.  25,  1862,  Co  I.  Pio- 
moted  sergeant  Sept.  11.1862.  Assigned 
to  new  Co  C  Mar.  18,  1865.  Mustered 
out  June  22, 1865  at  Fort  Gibson.  See 
his  narrative  of  “early  days”  and  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  war  in  another  chapter.  He 
is  living  at  Overbrook,  Kao.  and  rep¬ 
resents  the  north  half  of  Osage  county 
in  the  state  legislature. 

Aaron  Adams,  Ridgeway,  enlisted 
Aug.  25, 1862,  Co  I  as  saddler.  As¬ 
signed  to  new  Co  C  Mar.  18,  1865  and 
mustered  out  June  22, 1865  at  Foit  Gib¬ 
son.  John  Kinney  s  id  that  Mr.Adams 
had  been  gone  from  Ridgeway  30  years 
and  his  residence  is  unknown.  Re¬ 
ferred  me  to  S.  L.  Heberling. 

Leonard  H.  Elliott,  Ridgeway, 
unlisted  Aug.  25, 1862  Co  I.  Assigned 


to  new  company  C  Mar.  18,1865.  Mus 
tered  out  June  22, 1865  at  Ft.  Gibson. 
Elliott  lived  west  of  Carbondale  near 
Wilsons.  Has  been  dead  ten  years  oi 
more. 

Daniel  B.  Foster,  Ridge  way, enlisted 
October  6,  1862,  Co  H.  Mustered  Aug, 
13,  ’63.  Assigned  to  Co  L  Mar.  18,186f 
and  mustered  out  at  Ft.  Gibson,  C.  N 
June 22,  1865.  The  Foster  homestead,! 
mile  or  two  north  west  of  Ridgewaj 
P.  O.  is  still  occupied  by  a  son  of  D.  B 
Foster  who  has  been  dead  only  a  few 
years. 

Walter  Atchison  of  Ridgeway  en 
listed  in  Co  1  2nd  Kan.  Cav.  Aug.  25 
1862.  He  was  assigned  to  new  Co  C 
March  18,1865.  Mustered  out  with  the 
command,  June  22, 1865  at  Fort  Gib 
son,  C.  N.  The  Atchisons,  some  oi 
them  still  live  there,  a  mile  north  o! 
Ove  brook. 

Geoige  Neil,  Francis  M.  Stahl,  Wm 
A.  Melton  and  Martin  L.  Foltz  were  al 
Shaw  nee  Co.  men  enlistiug  together 
Aug.  25,  ’62,  with  Heberling. 

William  Vanderlip,  Waveland, 
enlisted  Aug.  25,  1862  in  (  o  I.  As¬ 
signed  to  new  Co  C  Mar.  18,  1865  anc 
mustered  out  June  22,  1865  at  Ft.  Gib 
son.  In  1889,  his  address  was  Carbon- 
dale.  in  1894  he  was  member  of  thal 
post  No.  94  G.  A.  R.  He  lives  about  c 
miles  NW  of  tarboudale  in  Burlin¬ 
game  township.  Came  to  Kansas  anc 
to  about  his  present  locality  in  1860 
Born  in  N.  Y.,  marritd  in  Pa. 

Samuel  B.  Easter,  Wilmington,  en 
listed  in  Co  F  June  19,  1862.  Was  as 
signed  Mar.  18, 1865  to  new  Co  D  anc 
mustered  out  June  22,  1865  at  Ft.  Gib¬ 
son.  Lives  now  at  Scranton  so  neai 
the  bounds  t  iat  wei  elude  h  m. 

Capt.  Robert  D.  Watt  of  Michi 
gan  Yalley  P.  O.  1883.  From  Ottawa 
Enlisted  Aug.  25,  1862  in  Co  I,  2nd  Kan 
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Cay.  Promoted  2nd  Lieut,  of  Co  B, 
April  21, 1865.  Mustered  out  with  the 
regiment  at  Ft.  Gibson,  June  22,  1865. 
Previously  served  in  the  Mexican  war 
in  184G  in  Co  C  3rd  Regt.  Louisiana 
Volunteers.  He  was  in  two  engage¬ 
ments  there.  Came  to  Kansas  in  1854. 
Established  himself  in  Junction  town- 
s  up  in  1857  on  a  large  farm.  His  hist¬ 
ory  and  that  of  his  wife“Mother  Britt” 
the  army  nur-e  is  given  in  another 
place  by  James  Scott  Watt  who  lives 
on  the  old  homestead  on  Valley  Brook. 

There  was  no  Third  and  Fourth 
regiments  that  did  service.  Partial  or¬ 
ganizations  were  raised  but  consolida¬ 
ted  finally  into  one  and  called  the  10th 
Kansas  Inlantrv 

Fifth  Kansas  Cavalry. 

John  M.  Eagan,  enlisted  from 
Ridgeway  Ju  y  1,  1863  in  Co  L  5th 
Kansas  Cav.  July  20, 1865  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  new  Co  B  15th  Kansas  Cav. 
Promoted  to  corporal  and  mustered  out 
Oct.  19, 1865.  Mr.  Eagan  married  Miss 
Kate  Bryson.  He  is  alive,  a  stock  buyer 
liv  ng  at  Ridgeway  P.  O.,  but  being 
president  of  one  of  the  Overbrook 
banks, is  fuund  there  much  of  the  time. 
There  is  no  postoffice  at  Ridgeway  any 
longer  as  it  is  on  a  rural  mail  route 
from  Carbondale.  Overbrook  is  about 
three  miles  south  east. 

There  were  five  soldiers  in  the  Sixth 
Cav.  from  the  county  but  none  from 
Ridgeway. 

Seventh  Kansas  Cavalry 

There  were  three  soldiers  Irom  the 
county  and  two  from  Ridgeway. 

Richard  Menitannet,  Ridgeway. 
Enlisted  in  Co  B  7th  Kan.  Cav.,  Sept. 
16,  1861.  Re-enlisted  at  a  veteran  Jan. 
21, 1864.  Mustered  out  with  regiment 
Sept.  29,  1865. 


John  Meniiannet,  Ridgeway.  En 
listed  in  Co  B  Sept.  16, 1861.  Promo  td 
to  Bugler  June  8,  1863.  Re-enlisted  as 
a  veteran  Jan.  21, 1864  and  discharged 
with  regiment  Sept.  29,  1865. 

The  Menhannet  boys  and  a  sister 
were  rektives  of  Geo.  Bronson  ana 
lived  with  them  some  at  Ridgeway 
P.  O.  John  M.  Eagon  brought  out 
Bronsons  about  1885.  Bronsons  went 
to  California  where  he  died  some  time 
later.  Richard  Menhannet  lives  with 
his  aunt,  Mrs.  Bronson,  at  Oceanside, 
San  Diego,  Calif.  John  Menhannet  and 
his  sis! er  lived  in  Ridgeway  a  while 
when  they  sold  out  aud  the  day  (1868) 
they  got  onto  the  stage  and  left  is  the 
last  ever  seen  or  heard  of  them.  (John 
Kinney,  Aug.  1901). 


Eighth  Kansas  Infantry. 

There  were  forty  two  names  of  the 
Eighth  regimeut  from  Osage  Co.,  but 
there  was  only  one  from  Ridgeway. 

Geo.  K.  Huyett,  Ridgeway.  Enlis¬ 
ted  Oct.  31,  1861  in  Co  E  8th  Kansas 
Infantry.  Re-enlisted  as  a  a  veteran 
and  mustered  out  regiment  Nov.  28, 
1865.  Huyett  is  dead,  his  soa  lives 
there  yet.  (Burdick  1901.) 

Ninth  Kansas  Cavalry 

Wm.  B.  Hupp,  Twin  Mounds,  enlis¬ 
ted  Oct.  3,1861  in  Co  A,  discharged  by 
civil  authority  June  21,  1862  at  Law¬ 
rence,  Kan.,  “Minor”.  Two  years  lat¬ 
er  Sept.  23,  1863  he  enlisted  in  Co  D  15 
Kan.  Cav.,  made  a  corporal.  Mustered 
out  with  regiment  Sept.  28,  1865  at 
Leavenworth.  Lives  now  at  Union 
P.  O.  See  15th  Cav.  Co  D.  He  is  the 
son  of  Phillip  Hupp  an  old  settler.  Md. 
Miss  Maggie  Losh,  dan.  of  Peter  Losh 
who  settled  there  in  1868. 

Jesse  Wilkins  enlisted  Sept.  25,1861 
Co  A  9th  Cav.  Residence  Clintoi  . 
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promoted  to  Bugler.  Served  his  three 
years  and  was  mustered  out  with  regi¬ 
ment,  Nov.  19,  1864  at  Leavenworth. 
Aresident  and  well  known  preacher  of 
Ridgeway  and  Junction.  Fattier  in 
law  of  C.  W.  Searing,  editor  at  Quene- 
mo.  Died  at  Quenemo,  Nov.  1889. 

Levi  R.  Vail,  enlisted  from  Au¬ 
burn  Mar.  7, 1862.  Assigned  to  new 
Co  A  same  regiment  Mustered  out 
April  27, 1865.  Lived  near  Ridgeway 
(John  Kinney,  1901.)  1  see  by  the  last 
county  map  that  Isaac  Vail’s  farm  em¬ 
braces  part  of  the  Ridgeway  hamlet.  1 
presume  this  is  the  same  family. 

John  H.' Wood  enlisted  from  Clinton 
Oct.  JO,  1861  in  Co  A  9th  Kansas  Cav. 
Made  farrier  July  21, 1864.  Mustered 
out  with  regiment  Nov.  19,  1864  at  1 1. 
Leavenworth.  Living  in  Ridgeway 
Mr.  Wood  has  been  dead  two  years  or 
more.  He  left  a  widow  and  children 
They  live  near  Ch  is.  G.  Fox.  (John 
Kinney,  1901. 

Albert  M.  Riggs,  Richland,  enlis¬ 
ted  Mar.  8, 1864  in  Co  B  9th  Kan.  Cav. 
Assigned  later  to  new  Co  B.  He  is 
living  yet  near  Richland.  (J.  Kinney, 
1901. 

Francis  A.  Jeffrey  enlisted  Aug. 
15, 1862  in  Co  B  9th  Kan.  Cav.  As¬ 
signed  to  n-w  Co  B.  W  *s  mustered 
,  out  in  May,  1865.  No  residence  given 
at  time  of  enlistment,  living  ,  ih  Elk 
township,  Richland  P.  O.  1889.  He  is 
living  now  about  two  mi  es  north  east 
uf  Ridgeway,  1901. 

J.,T.  Sheppard,  enlisted  Aug.  15, 
1862  in  Co  B  9th  Kan.  Cav.  Residence 
"'not  given  when  he  enlisted.  A  Ridge¬ 
way  man.  Discharged  for  disability 
April  10, 1863  at  Ft.  Ha  leek,  Idaho, 
Ty.,  Wounded  and  draws  a  pension 
Still  lives  in  sec.  18  T  15  R  16  near  x\s- 
hury  chapel  Fairfax  township,  but  his 
P.  O  is  Carbonda’e.  S.e  more  about 


Mr.  Slu  pherd's  eaily  da:  s  here,  else 
where. 

Cyrus  II.  Fix  enlisted  from  Big 
Springs  Oct.  22, 1861.  Served  his  three 
years  in  Co  B  9th  Cav.  Mustered  out 
with  regiment  Nov.  19, 1864  at  Leaven¬ 
worth.  Pre-empted  in  1868  a  farm  on 
Sac  and  Fox  Rt  serve  st-c.  11  T  16  R  15 
on  the  Dragoon  about  5  miles  north  of 
Lyndon.  Farm  still  remains  in  the 
family.  Mr.  Fix  resides  in  Lyndon 
belongs  to  the  Post. 

Benjamin  Haines  or  Haynes  enlis¬ 
ted  Sept.  3,  1862.  No  residence  given 
assigned  to  new  Co  D  9th  Kan.  Cav. 
Mustered  out  Sept.  3,  1865  at  Leaven¬ 
worth.  In  1839  his  P.  O.  seemed  to  be 
Scranton. 

Lars  Anderson,  enlisted  in  Co  A 
9th  Kan.  Cav.  Oct.  21,  1861  at  Lawrence 
for  three  years.  He  was  the  only 
Swede  in  the  regiment.  After  he  served 
out  his  time  and  visiied  his  place,  he 
re-enlisted  in  Hancock’s  veteran  re¬ 
serve  corps  at  Spiingtield  Ill.  and 
served  until  Oct.  1865  aiound  Washing¬ 
ton,  after  which  he  settled  on  his  farm. 
Lars  Andeison  was  born  in  Sweden,  in 
1829.  Came  to  America  in  1852,  and  to 
Ridgeway,  Apr.  1859.  Pre-emptied  80 
acres.  Sec.  20  T  15  R  16.  It  is  his  home 
yet.  Scranton  is  their  P.  O.  See  his 
narrative  of  early  days  in  another 
place. 

r 

There  were  no  representatives  in  the 
Tenth  Kansas  Infantry  from  Ridge¬ 
way. 

Eleventh  Kansas  Cavalry. 

There  were  seventy  two  soldiers  in 
the  11th  Cav.  from  Osage  county  of 
which  Ridgeway  had  seven. 

Edward  W.  Neil  enlisted  from 
Lawrence  March  31,1864,  in  Co  H  11th 
Kansas  Cav.  Promoted  Jan.  1,  1865 
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company  blacksmith.  Mustered  out 
with  company  Sept.  13, 1865.  Residing 
near  Vassar. 

Samuel  V.  Felch  enlisted  from 
Mumeola,  Franklin  Co.  Mar.  28,  1864, 
in  Co  K  11th  Kansas  Cav.  Mustered 
outwi.hCo.  Sept.  13, 1865.  Michigan 
Valley  P.  O. 

Allen  R.  Wilson  enlisted  in  Co  M 
11; h  Kan  Cav.  from  Cenrropolis  Feby. 
26,  1864.  Wounded  in  shoulder  at  the 
battle  . rf  Li  tie  B;ue,  Mo.,  Oct.  21,  1864. 
Muste.td  out  with  his  comp  my  Sept. 
26,  ’65.  His  P  O.  was  Michigan  Val- 

1  y 

samuel  Voods,  e  Ousted  from  Wa- 
ki.  u  a  Fe  .  19,  864  in  Co  M  lltn  Kan. 
Cav.  Wa>  mai  C  *  bla  ksmitti.  Mus- 
Ur«  d  ut  With  the  comp  my  Sept.  26, 
1865.  Buru.ck  s  tys  he  was  from  near 
the  corner  of  Osage,  Shawnee  and 
Douglas  counties. 

Daniel  Dodge  enlisted  from  Te- 
c  i  risen,  Stiawuee  Co.  Aug.  18,  1862. 
S  rv  d  three > ears  inCv»H  Musteredout 
w  th  comp  ui)  Sept.  13,  1865.  Moved 
o  >ac&  Fox  Reserve  where  he  pre¬ 
empted  his  farm.  Mr.  Dodge  died  Nov. 
1900  He  came  from  Ohio  to  Kan. ,1855 
There  are  tive  children  alive.  The 
widow  an  1  Frank  Dodge  live  on  the 
h  imestead  near  Mt.  Zion  Chapel  2  mi 
north  of  Vassar. 

George  Heberling  enlisted  from 
Auburn  March  28, 1864  in  Co  E  11th 
Kan.  Oav.  Transfered  to  Co  M  April 
18, 1864.  Mastered  out  with  Co  Sept. 
26,  1865.  He  is  a  brother  of  S.  L.  Heb¬ 
erling  of  Ridgeway.  Removed  to  Spo¬ 
kane  Falls,  Wash.,  about  1881.  Stid 
alive  and  well. 

E.  D.  Wadsworth  is  reported  by 
the  assessor’s  returns  of  1889,  Co  M 
IDh  Kan.  Vol.  Cav.,  P,  O.  Michigan 
Valley,  but  in  the  Adjutant  General’s 
book  he  is  given  as  having  enlistel  at 


Marion.  March  23, 1864  in  Co  M  11th 
Kan.  Cav.  under  the  name  of  Edison 
F.  Wadsworth,  mustered  out  with  Co 
Sept.  26, 1865.  In  a  short  biographical 
sketch  of  him  in  the  “Current  Remark, 
Dec.  13, 1900,  it  states  that  he  came  to 
Kan.  in  1851  when  twelve  years  old  and 
that  he  had  lived  in  this  county  and 
Shawnee  forty  three  years.  His  sketch 
will  be  given  e  sewhere.  He  owns 
over  a  thousand  acres  of  land  in  val¬ 
ley  of  Valley  Brook  creek,  5  mi.  NE  of 
Vassar. 

Elijah  S.  Borland,  enlisted  in  Co  I 
11th  Kan.  Cav.  Sept.  5, 1862.  Wounded 
in  his  thigh  at  Westport,  Mo.,  Oct.  23, 
1864.  Musteredout  with  his  Co,  Sept 
26, 1865.  All  his  war  history  and  early 
day  experiences  at  110  Crossing  are 
given  in  a  narrative  in  another  place. 
He  yet  lives  on  his  farm  4  mi.  SE  of 
Scranton. 


Twelfth  Kansas  Infantry. 

Wm.  Owens  enlisted  from  Twin 
M  mn  Is  Aug  15,18  52  in  Co  B  12  h 
Kan.  Lift.  Misterel  out  with  regi¬ 
ment  June  30,  1345.  Was  hospital 
steward  some  ti  ne.  Lived  there  iu 
Elk  township,  1889. 

James  Gilchrist,  enlisted  from 
Prairie  City  Aug.  25, 1862  in  Co  E  12th 
Kan.  Iuft.  Mustered  out  June  30, 
1865.  Lived  in  Scranton  1889. 

David  Donovan  Richardson,  Osage 
Co.  Enlisted  Aug.  15,  1862  Co  B. 
Mustered  out  with  regiment  June  30, 
1865. 

Marcus  Wittenberg.Twhi  Mound 
enlisted  Aug,  15, 1862  in  Co  B.  Must¬ 
ered  o  it  with  regiment  June  30, 

1865. 

Isaac  Collins,  RichHnd,  enlisted 
Aug.  25, 1862  in  Company  C.  Died  of 
disease  Richland  Kansas  July  7,  1863. 
He  was  a  sergeant. 
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David  Anderson,  Richland,  enlis- 
t^d  Sept.  3,  1862  in  Co  C.  A  sergeant 
promoted  capt  iin  5th  Regiment  Indi  m 
Home  Guards  Aug.  19, 1863. 

A  Collins,  Richland,  enlisted  Aug. 
25, 1862  in  Co  C.  Discharged  lor  disa¬ 
bility  Jan  25,  1863,  at  Paola,  Kan. 

There  were  n>  soldiers  from  R  dge- 
way  in  the  Thirteenth  Kaasas  Infan¬ 
try. 

Fourteenth  Kansas  Cavalry. 

Wm  Baker,  Richland,  en  istei  Sept. 
12,  1863  in  Co  I.  Promoted  to  corporal 
Nov.  4.  1863.  Promoted  to  sergeant 
Jan.  1,1864.  Mustered  out  on  Det. 
Roll,  Leavenworth  Kan.  Oct.  7,  1865 
to  date  May  25,  1865.  Was  a  prisoner 
captured  at  Poison  Springs,  Ark., April 
18,  1864. 

Charles  T.  Riggs,  Richland,  enlis¬ 
ted  Aug.  5, 1863.  Was  a  recruit  killed 
byQuantrell  in  the  Lawreace  raid, 
Aug.  21, 1863"  never  assigned  any  Co. 

J.  i 

^Fifteenth  Kansas  Cavalry. 

Flavius  J.  Glenn  enlisted  from 
Big  Spiiiugs  Sept.  24, 1863  in  C  >  D  15t.li 
Cav.  Mustered  out  Sept.  29,  1865, 
Dragoon  P.  Q.  ^lr.  Glenn  w^s  born 
Aug.  13,  1844  in  Mo.  His  folks  came 
from  Kentucky,  lie  settled  3  mi.  west 
of  Lecompton  in  1857.  C.^me  to  Osage 
co.  and  settl  d  April  9,1869.  He  lives  5 
miles  north  of  Lyndon.  Has  a  family. 

W>L  Harper,  Waveland,  enlisted 
July  30,180$  in  Co  H  mustered  out 
with  Co  Dec.  7, 1865.  They  were  Har¬ 
pers  at  Big  Springs  and  also  some  at 
WaVeiknd  before  the  war.  (Burdick 
1901)  Wm.  Harper  lived  up  in  Solo¬ 
mon  Valley  in  1893,  (S.  L.  H.  1901.)  He 
ifcetftodive  in  Osage  county. 

1  Chas.  Hook,  Os  \g  •,  eulisted  Sept  23, 
1863  iu  Co  H.  Mustered  out  Dec.  7, 
1865.  Lived  in  Overbrook  1889  95.  He 


did  live  near  Ridgeway.  Lives  now  E 
of  Elk  creek,  (S.  L.  H.  1901.) 

Wm.  W.  Hupp,  Ridgeway,  enlisted 
Sept.  23,  1863  in  Co  D,  Mus  ered  out 
Sept.  28,  1865  in  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
He  lives  now  n  ar  Ridgewiy,  Uni  m 
P.O. 

Silas  M.  Aulton,  Ridgeway,  enlis¬ 
ted  Sept  25,  1863  iu  Co  D  and  made  a 
corpora'.  Discharged  for  disability 
Oct.  3,  1865. 

Thomas  D.  Kemp,  Ridgeway,  enlis¬ 
ted  Sept.  13,  1863  in  Co  D.  Mustered 
out  June  6,  1865  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 
Moved  to  lowaiu  1894. 

Martin  Baum,  enlisted  from  Clin¬ 
ton  Sept.  19,  1863  in  Cj  D.  Promoted 
to  corporal  Oct.  2,  ’63.  Mustered  out 
with  regiment  Oct.  19,  1865  at  Leaven¬ 
worth.  Scranton,  Kan. 

Robert  Hazeltine  e  disted  from 
Lawrence  June  7,  1862  in  l>t  Kan.  v 
Batty.  Di-chirged  for  disability  at 
Lawrence  Mar.  11,  1  863.  Sept.  22, 1863 
enlisted  again  CoK  15thCav.aud  served 
until  end  of  war  mus  ered  out  Oct.  19, 
1865.  Member  of  Scranton  Post  1894. 


Sixteenth  Kansas  Cavalry. 

John  W.  Wilson,  enlisted  March  19 
1864  from  Osage  co  in  Co  H  16th  K  an. 
Cav.  and  served  until  his  regiment 
was  mustered  out  Lee.  6,  1865.  He 
was  on  the  border  the  1st  year  of  ser¬ 
vice  then  on  the  plains  the  balance  of 
the  time.  Lives  north  of  Carbondale. 
His  father,  Phillip  C.  Wilson  entered 
his  land  there  in  1859.  5  children.  If 
he  is  alive  he  is  now  80  years  old. 

John  Carr,  enlisted  from  Wyan¬ 
dotte  March  28,  1864,  Co  K  16th  Kan. 
sas  Cav.  Mustered  out  with  reg’tDec. 
6,  18  55.  Lived  1889  at  Scranton.  Be¬ 
longed  to  the  Post,  in  1894. r 
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George  McCullough,  enlisted 
Nov.  3,  1803  from  Minneola,  Franklin 
county  in  Co  G  10th  Kan.  Cav.  and 
was  discharged  for  disability  Aug.,  15 
1804  at  Leavenworth.  Afterwards  he 
removed  to  Junction  twp.  Osage  Co., 
Kan.  His  1\  O  in  1895  was  Overbrook 
Member  of  G.  A.  R.  Cost  No.  237. 
Owned  his  farm  from  1800,  lived  on 
Wolf  creek.  In  late  years,  about  1898. 
He  sold  out  and  moved  to  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion  Colorado  for  his  health,  but  in 
1901  has  spent  much  of  the  year  in 
Osage  county  or  down  in  Oklahoma. 

Franklin  Merritt,  John  R.  Mer¬ 
ritt,  enlisted  from  Minneola  in  Co  G, 
10  Kan.  <  av. Nov.  3,  1803.  Roth  served 
until  end  of  war,  mustered  out  with 
the  reg't  Dec.  0,  1805.  Franklin  M. 
was  a  corporal.  1  hey  were  sons  of 
L.  V.  Merritt  who  used  to  live  near 
Superior,  1857  59,  but  removed  to  near 
Prairie  City  on  falway  creek,  spring 
of  1802.  >(See  Burdick’s  narrative.) 
Franklin  Merritt  lives  now,  1900,  at 
Shawneetown,  Douglas  county,  Kan. 

First  Kansas  Battery. 

Ansel  R.  Hackett,  enlisted  Aug. 
0,  1801  in  the  1st  Kansas  Light  Artil¬ 
lery,  Captain  Moonlight.  Did  service 
for  Uncle  Sam  4  years  and  1  mo.  Dis¬ 
charged  Sept.  7,  1865  at  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth.  He  lives  on  his  farm  in  sec.  21, 
two  and  one  half  miles  east  of  Carbon- 
dale  which  he  pre  empted  in  1858.  His 
narrative  is  given  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

LARS  ANDERSON’S  NARRATIVE 

In  chapter  eight,  among  the  list  of 
Kansas  soldiers  is  given  the  name  of 
Lars  Anderson.  When  1  called  on 
him  June  20,  1899, 1  found  him  and  his 


family  comfortably  located  on  an  80 
acre  farm  on  110  creek  north  of  John 
Peterson.  He  was  born  in  Sweden, 
Dec. 4,1829.  He  came  to  America, 1852, 
and  to  Kansas  the  fall  of  1858,  stop¬ 
ping  at  Lawrence,  He  pre-empted  his 
claim  with  a  land  warrant  April,  1859. 
He  then  joined  a  party  of  some  twen¬ 
ty,  all  Swedes,  for  California.  They 
went  with  an  ox  team  up  to  the  Smoky 
Hill  in  1859  by  way  of  Denver  and 
Salt  Lake  to  California.  No  women 
were  with  them.  He  followed  mining 
for  two  years  but  on  his  return  to 
Kansas,  September  1801,  he  only  had 
&12. 

October  21,  1801  he  enlisted  in  Co  A 
9th  Kan.  (  av.,  the  only  Swede  in  the 
reg't  He  served  in  that,  three  years. 
His  captain’s  name  was  G.  F.  Earl  of 
Lawrence.whogot  shot  by  gamblers  in 
Arkansas  after  the  war.  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son's  service  was  under  Gen.  Blount  in 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  He  was  in 
the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove  and  was  at 
Du  Vails  Bluff,  Ark.,  also  down  in  Tex¬ 
as.  He  wtis  part  of  an  escort  to  a  pay¬ 
master  out  to  Fort  Dodge,  Kan.  Mus¬ 
tered  out  at  Leavenworth,  October, 
1804.  He  then  staid  at  home  for 
awhile  until  he  joined  Hancock’s  Vet¬ 
eran  Reserve  corps  at  Springfield,  111. 
He  did  service  around  Washington, and 
came  out  of  the  army  the  last  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1805.  He  then  went  to  his  farm, 
w  here  he  had  a  partner  on  the  quarter 
who  had  attended  to  things.  „  They 
divided  it  diagonally  from  corner  to 
corner  so  that  each  could  get  part  of 
the  creek  and  have  80  acres  each.  He 
built  himself  a  shanty  and  broke  his 
land  by  degrees.  He  worked  for ,  W^m. 
Harris  of  110  Crossing  a  good  deal  of 
the  time.  In  fact  he  worked  for  him 
more  than  any  other,  as  he  was  good 
pay. 

John  Rehrig,  a  German,  lived  not 
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forty  rods  across  the  creek  from  An¬ 
derson  Ed  Uilery  living  on  the  farm 
now,  Mr.  Rehrig  living  in  Lyon  coun¬ 
ty,  and  John  Feterson  living  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  down  the  creek, 
these  three  were  the  only  ones  there 
for  some  time.  He  says  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  Harris  had  some  Indian  blood  in 
| 1  him  as  he  could  talk  Indian  well  and 
had  a  big  trade.  McGee  and  Hrrris 
both  sold  whiskey  to  the  £ac  &  Foxes, 
and  the  latter  must  have  accumulated 
at  least  $40,000  gold  when  he,  with 
his  family  removed  to  Kansas  City. 
Harris  used  to  get  Irishmen  to  pre¬ 
empt  land  and  then  sell  out  to  him 
afterwards,  so  that  he  had  a  large  lot 
of  land  around.  Scranton  was  built  on 
land  once  owned  by  him.  He  kept  a 
general  merchandise  store  at  one  per¬ 
iod  for  travellers  going  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Anderson  also  know  Mr.  Bur¬ 
dick  and  Mr.  Borland  and  other  early 
settlers  well. 

He  went  back  to  Sweden  for  his 
wife  in  1868,  marrying  Christine  An¬ 
derson.  He  was  gone  three  months. 
They^  have  one  son,  Alexander,  age 
about  31,  who  lives  at  home  and  helps 
to  run  the  farm.  Mr.  Anderson  is  not 
in  good  health  at  present. 


ANSEL  B.  HACKET  r. 

Born  July  4, 1836  at  Minot,  Maine. 
He  came  to  Kansas  Sept.  20, 1857,  land¬ 
ing  in  Lawrence.  He  lived  there  about 
two  years.  In  1859  he  went  to  Colora¬ 
do,  remaining  there  two  years.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Lawrence,  Kan.,  Aug.  1861 
and  enlisted  Aug.  6,  1861  in  the  1st 
Kansas  Light  Battery,  Capt.  Moon¬ 
light  commanding.  He  did  service  for 
Uncle  Sam  four  years  and  one  month 
and  one  day,  being  discharged  Sept.  7, 
865  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  He  had 


veteraned,  doing  service  in  the  Army 
of  the  Frontier  until  the  spring  of  ’64, 
when  they  were  transfered  to  Nash¬ 
ville.  He  was  in  the  engagements  of 
Cane  Hill,  Frairie  Grove,  Dry  Wood 
near  4 1.  Scott,  and  in  the  Curtis  cam¬ 
paign  in  Arkansas.  Then  down  in 
Tennessee  in  1864  in  the  engagements 
at  Johnsonville,  Franklin,  Nashvile, 
after  which  they  went  with  Thomas’ 
army  to  Huntsville.  The  end  of  the 
war,  April  9,  found  them  at  Chata- 
nooga.  Tranferred  ^o  Leavenworth, 
where  the  battery  was  mustered  out 
about  July  20,  1865.  Being  sick  Mr. 
Hackett  was  held  until  later  and 
when  finally  discharged  was  diseased 
in  his  eyes  so  that  he  gets  a  pension  on 
that  acount. 

After  the  end  of  the  war,  he  re 
turned  to  his  home  at  L  awrence.  He 
had  married  during  his  war  service 
May  6,  1863,  Caroline  Evans  of  Law¬ 
rence  and  made  his  home  when  there 
at  Johnsons  hotel.  When  the  Quan 
trell  raid  occured  he  was  off  in  the 
army. 

March  5  or  6,  1868,  he  moved  to  his 
farm  in  the  sE  %  sec.  21  T  14  R  16, two 
and  a  half  miles  east  of  (  arbondale. 
This  he  had  pre-empted  in  1858,  but  it 
had  lain  vacant  for  ten  years.  He  sold 
his  east  eighty  to  Jonas  Weiker,  an 
uncle  of  my  near  neighbor,  Mrs.  Geo. 
Metzler.  It  is  now  owned  by  Ed  Bad¬ 
ger,  and  with  this  means  he  improved 
his  own  farm.  He  has  always  made  it 
his  home.  Two  years  of  their  life 
about  1895,  was  spent  in  California  and 
Oregon.  They  never  had  any  chil¬ 
dren. 

Jn  1868,  his  neighbors  were  Alonzo 
Carr,  Aaron  Kinney,  William  Rowley, 
(now  dead),  F'red  Hothom  and  others 
further  off.  In  1868  he  made  his  living 
by  hauling  coal  from  Wm.  Brown's  of 
Carbondale  where  he  bought  it  at  8 


LUCIKN  R.  ADAMS. 

Of  Burlingame,  who  with  John 
F,  Dodds  of  Osage  City,  shipped 
the  first  car  load  of  lumber  into 
Carbondale  in  1869,  and  who  built 
the  first  store  there  at  once. 


cts.  per  bu.  to  Lawrence  with  an  ox  team,  selling  it  there  from  18  to  25  cts. 
per  bu.,  20  to  25  bu.  to  a  load.  He  saw  pretty  hard  times  then  but  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  get  his  pension  in  1867.  He  is  the  only  old  soldier  around 
there. 

A.  V.  SPARROWHAWK. 

The  historian  met  Mr.  Sparrowhawk  here  in  Osage  County  in  1904  and 
asked  him  to  give  some  early  history.  He  may  do  so  later  on.  He  now  has 
his  home  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  fills  a  position  as  Auditor  of  the  Studebaker 
Wagon  Co. 

He  says  that  he  came  from  Mich,  in  1874,  buying  a  farm  in  1884,  %  mile 
north  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  crossing  of  “110,”  the  N  W  14,  Sec.  6,  T.  15,  R. 
16.  It  was  taken  up  from  the  Govt,  in  early  days  by  a  man  named  Yeakley. 
The  Santa  Fe  Trail  ran  across  the  south  side  full  length  and  some  of  the 
town  of  Prairie  City  was  on  it  as  foundation  stone  may  be  seen  to  this  day 
in  the  pasture.  He  was  East  of  Phillip  Doans  and  north  of  Anna  Newhams. 
At  Sparrowhawk’s  S.  W.  corner  the  Old  Trail  bore  away  S.  W.  across  the  110, 
while  the  other  way  straight  away  East  as  far  as  eye  could  see. 

Mr.  Sparrowhawk  was  teacher  so  many  years  in  the  Carbondale  High 
School  that  he  could  almost  say  that  a  b  c  children  had  grown  up  and 
graduated  under  his  care.  He  was  well  known  over  the  County  as  one  of 
the  School  Examiners  and  Conductors  of  our  County  Teacher’s  Institutes. 

LUCIEN  R.  ADAMS. 

Connection  with  Carbondale. 

\ 

L.  R.  Adams  was  born  April  9,  1832,  at  Wellington,  O.  Received  a  fail- 
education  at  Oberlin.  Experienced  conversion  there  under  the  noted  Divine, 
Charles  G.  Finney,  1852.  In  1854  at  the  age  of  22  he  traveled  extensively 
through  several  states  of  the  West,  returning  to  Ohio  in  the  fall.  In  the 
Spring  of  1856  he  came  to  Kansas,  landing  at  Council  City  April  25.  He 
stopped  with  Wm.  Lord,  who  was  later  his  father-in-law.  He  went  through 
all  the  pioneer  experiences  of  Burlingame  Settlement,  which  are  spoken  of 
at  more  length  in  the  Burlingame  township  history.  At  the  organization  ol 
Weller  County,  later  Osage,  in  the  fall  of  1859  L.  R.  Adams  was  elected 
Register  of  Deeds.  Burlingame  was  then  a  part  of  Shawnee  County,  but  Mr. 
Adams  claim  was  west  of  the  town  of  Superior.  He  and  V.  R.  Mei  ritt  went 
to  Lecompton  and  were  qualified.  Gov.  Sam’l.  Medary  was  good  enough  to 
swear  him  in  and  give  him  his  commission  as  Notary  Public  free  so  that  he 
could  return  and  swear  in  the  other  County  officers.  He  was  the  first  Regis¬ 
ter  of  Deeds  of  this  County  and  kept  his  book  at  his  own  home. 

Skipping  some  years  of  his  history  we  find  him  returned  from  war  ser¬ 
vice  in  1863,  unable  to  longer  serve.  He  is  now  a  citizen  of  Burlingame  and 
is  elected  Clerk  of  Court,  whch  office  he  held  six  years.  This  gave  him  some 
surplus  funds,  which,  as  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  was  now  coming  through  in 
1869,  he  invested  in  a  store  building  in  Carbondale.  It  was  the  fiist  stoie 


building  on  the  town  site  after  the  survey  was  made.  He  had  for  partner 
in  his  store  business  John  F.  Dodds.  The  first  car  load  of  freight  was  a  car 
of  lumber  to  us  to  build  our  store  with  in  the  Spring  of  1869.  Dodds  was 
also  partner  with  Brown  in  the  coal  diggings  and  Brown’s  farm  house  a  half 
mile  or  more  east  of  town  was  about  the  first  house  over  the  hill.  Dodds  did 
not  put  up  his  money  for  the  partnership  so  after  four  ,  or  five  months  busi¬ 
ness  there  the  season  of  1869  Mr.  Adams  closed  out  and  returned  to  Burlin¬ 
game,  moving  in  1871  to  a  farm  in  Arvonia  where  he  remained  9  years  then 
back  to  Burlingame,  where  he  may  be  found  alive  and  well,  a  respected 
citizen,  and  prominent  Elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Sorrows  without 
number  have  befallen  him  as  one  after  the  other  of  his  Household  have 
passed  away.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  among  the  old  pioneers  who  can  give 
more  reliable  historical  data,  authenticated  by  records  of  his  own,  than 
Lucien  R.  Adams.  C.  R.  GREEN,  August,  1905. 

WILLIAM  BROWN  OF  CARBONDALE. 

The  Historian  called  on  William  Brown  one-half  mile  north  of  Carbon- 
dale  Jan.  9,  1902,  and  gleaned  the  following  facts  relative  to  his  life,  espec¬ 
ially  that  part  connected  with  his  coal  mining,  when  soon  after  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway  was  built  through  Carbondale,  he,  with  his  men,  loaded  over  200 
cars  one  winter,  besides  supplying  a  large  home  trade. 

Wm.  Brown  was  born  Aug.  15,  1832,  in  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio.  His  father, 
J.  M.  Brown,  emigrated  from  Bedford  Co.,  Va.,  a  few  years  before  and  left 
there  in  1836,  settling  in  Vermillion  Co..  Ind.  In  1844-45  the  family  emi¬ 
grated  again  to  Southern  Wis.  where  the  father  died  in  1859,  leaving  3 
children,  Wm.,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  James  Brown,  who  lived  in  Carbon¬ 
dale,  but  removed  after  some  years  to  Calif,  and  died  1901,  tne  third  child’s 
name  I  didn’t  get. 

William  left  home  in  1849  at  the  age  of  17.  He  followed  teaming  or 
freighting  four  or  five  years  from  Mineral  Point  lead  mines  in  S.  W.  Wis.  to 
Dubuque,  la.  In  1852  he  hauled  a  load  of  leather  from  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to 
Galena,  Ill.,  to  the  well  known  leather  firm  of  Grant,  and  Son.  TJ.  S.  was 
away  then  but  the  father  was  there. 

He  was  married  Christmas,  1855  to  Miss  Clara  Silver  who  lived  near 
Exter,  Wis.  They  have  had  4  children  born  to  them.  Melissa  Brown,  the 
eldest,  is  Mrs.  Johnston  who  lives  east  of  the  Carbondale  High  School 
building  on  the  old  Brown  homestead  where  so  much  coal  was  mined  in  the 
70s.  Frank  Brown,  who  lives  on  the  Brown  place  with  parents  and  runs  the 
farm,  Alice  E.  who  also  lives  at  home.  Barnum  Brown,  the  youngest  son, 
got  an  education  and  is  one  of  the  Scientific  Corps  of  the  Columbian  College, 
New  York  City.  Has  already  been  in  South  America  collecting. 

Wm.  Brown,  wife  and  child,  left  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1858,  traveling 
through  to  Weston,  Mo.,  by  team.  In  March,  1859,  they  settled  in  Osage 
County.  Their  first  trip  in  the  County  bound  for  Emporia  they  camped  at 
Superior,  then  the  County  Seat  of  Osage  Co.  Here  they  heard  so  much  about 
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tli©  chills  and  ague  ol  the  Neosho  that  tligy  turned  around  and  went  back  to 
Phillip  Hupp’s  neighborhood  on  Elk  Creek  east  of  Heberling’s,  renting  a 
place  for  one  year.  The  next  year,  1860,  they  moved  to  near  Carbondale. 

When,  the  fiist,  yeai,  moving  through  the  County',  they  followed  what 
was  known  as  the  “Lawrence  Trail,”  a  couple  of  furrows  across  the  prairie 
from  Burlingame  to  Mr.  Heberling’s,  and  as  returning  from  Superior,  and  as 
night  drew  on  they  camped  along  the  trail  in  the  vicinity  of  John  Rosencrants’ 
claim  2  or  3  miles  S.  E.  of  Carbondale,  or  where  it  was  some  ten  y'ears  later. 
Some  distance  away  he  noticed  black  smoke  pouring  out  of  a  stove  pipe  and 
remarked  to  his  folks,  his  brother  James  Brown  being  along,  that  if  they 
would  drive  along  and  camp  at  some  favorable  spot  a  half  mile  on  he  would 
go  up  to  the  cabin  on  the  ridge  and  see  what  that  man  was  burning.  Mr. 
Brown  could  hardly  believe  that  there  was  any  coal  in  this  prairie  country, 
especially  so  near  the  surface.  He  went  up  to  the  cabin  of  John  Rosen¬ 
crants,  a  man  then  50  or  60  years  of  age,  who  showed  him  where  he  took  out 
the  coal  on  his  own  claim  and  also  took  the  trouble  to  go  with  Brown  and 
show  him  another  quarter  section  a  half  mile  south  of  his,  which  was  vacant 
and  which  had  good  black  coal  on  it.  Brown  settled  his  family  on  Elk 
Creek,  went  right  to  Lecompton  and  pre-empted  the  claim.  The  next  year 
he  was  a  renter  when  he  moved  into  the  neighborhood.  James  Borin  owns 
his  pre-empted  claim  now  which  corners  with  the  Carbondale  grave  yard. 
Coal  was  found  all  over  cropping  out  to  the  surface  on  many  quarters. 

In  1866  he  settled  on  S.  W.  V4,  Sec.  19,  Township  14,  Range  16,  which  he 
bought  of  W.  Reynolds  of  Lawrence  for  $600  and  lived  there  15  years  until 
they  they  moved  to  their  present  home  in  1880. 

As  Kansas  people  had  little  use  for  coal  in  the  early  years  where  it  was 
possible  for  a  person  to  draw  it,  Mr.  Brown  soon  went  to  freighting.  The 
war  was  on  and  he  hauled  forage,  mostly  corn,  for  the  Gov’t.  He  loaded 
over  on  Mud  Creek,  7  miles  east  of  Topeka,  and  in  1863  hauled  via  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail  to  Bent’s  Fort  out  on  the  Arkansas  River  in  Colorado.  Later  the 
Gov’t,  bought  this  fort  from  Bent,  paying  him  $30,000  for  it,  remodeled  it  and 
named  it  Fort  Lyon.  In  1864  Brown  with  five  wagons  freighted  to  Fort 
Union.  They  frequently  had  to  lay  over  a  week  or  ten  days  for  Indians  or 
other  matters.  At  Turkey  Flats,  50  miles  west  of  Council  Grove,  in  the  fall 
of  1863  they  drove  through  great  buffalo  herds  for  30  miles,  so  dense  that  the 
face  of  the  country  was  black  with  them  they  suffered  no  serious  trouble. 
Willard  Nichols  of  Topeka  was  their  supercargo. 

In  the  days  when  they  moved  to  what  is  now  Carbondale  and  veie  all 
trying  to  get  a  living  their  neighbors  were  the  two  Roseneiants  s,  J.  Albach, 
Wm.  McKnaught,  S.  W.  of  C.  all  dead;  Barnett  C.  Mills  lived  north  of  Brown 
two  miles  Leonard  Elliott,  now  dead,  lived  down  Berry  Creek  beyond  the 
mineral  springs.  He  lived  on  the  Brown  tract  east  of  the  school  house  until 
1880;  they  employed  some  winters  25  to  30  men  selling  as  high  as  $40,000 
*vort’h  of  coal  a  year  but  it  cost  9-10  to  uncover,  load  and  nw^i  uie  coals. 
They  found  themselves  all  worn  out  and  very  little  richer  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  one  winter  clearing  only  $1500. 
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When  the  historian  called  on  Mr.  Brown  he  was  suffering  a  great  deal 
from  rheumatism  and  a  swelling  on  the  back  of  his  neck  and  altogether  feel¬ 
ing  much  afflicted.  Mrs.  Brown,  some  62  years  of  age,  seemed  to  be  work¬ 
ing  as  hard  as  ever.  Her  sister,  Ann  Silver,  lived  with  them.  Mrs.  Brown 
said  that  their  family  had  got  down  to  about  8  persons,  helpers  and  all,  and 
that  it  was  smaller  than  for  many  years.  They  have  some  400  or  more 
acres,  Melissa  living  on  one  quarter,  well  stocked  and  finely  located.  Peo¬ 
ple  told  me  later  in  the  day  that  Mr.  Brown  when  well  could  tell  many  tales 
of  his  early  day  life  there  and  on  the  plains.  We  shall  hope  that  the  son, 
Barnum,  will  in  time  make  a  more  lengthy  sketch  of  pioneer  days  and  his 
own  struggles  to  get  an  education  and  place  in  the  world. 

Later. — August,  1905.  Mr.  Brown  is  still  living  on  his  farm  north  of  Car- 
bondale.  END. 

The  following  piece  C.  U.  Green  copied  in  1896  from  a  newspaper  clip¬ 
ping  on  file  in  the  Historical  Society  written  up  for  the  Journal  about  1873-74. 
It  is  reproduced  for  its  historical  value. 

CARBONDALE 
Its  Past,  Present  and  Future. 

This  town  is  situated  in  the  Northern  part  of  Osage  County  about  17  miles 
from  the  State  Capitol  on  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.  Carbondale  was  so  named 
from  the  early  discovery  of  the  carbon  coal.  From  the  best  authority  we 
learn  that  this  coal  was  first  discovered  by  Clark  Rosencrants  and  Son,  who 
some  20  years  ago  preempted  a  piece  of  land  commonly  known  as  the  Dodd’s 
farm.  Rosencrants  began  soon  after  his  discovery  to  supply  many  of  the 
country  blacksmith  shops  and  frequently  would  send  his  hand  stripped  coal 
by  teams  to  Topeka.  In  the  Spring  of  1869  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.  reached 
this  place  and  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  road  with  coal  a  switch  % 
of  amile  long  was  laid  into  the  vast  coal  fields.  Soon  after  there  was  a  loud 
call  for  miners  which  was  promtply  answered  by  a  force  400  strong  and  from 
this  the  Carbon  Coal  Co.  took  a  strong  hold  in  the  mining  business  as  this 
point  shipped  daily  from  18  to  20  cars,  paying  the  miners  from  9  to  10  cts. 
per  bushel  for  digging. 

In  the  Spring  of  1870  this  town  was  laid  out  by  .T.  F.  Dodds,  L.  R.  Adams 
and  C.  P.  Dodds  and  the  first  buildings  were  erected.  The  Carbon  Coal  & 
Mining  Co.  estableshed  the  first  store  where  they  kept  a  full  supply  of  meat 
and  everything  in  the  line  of  provisions,  etc.  Mr.  C.  P.  Dodds  soon  saw  the 
necessity  of  starting  an  opposition  store  and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed 
Post  Master  as  well  as  station  agent  for  the  S.  F.  R.  R.  Mr.  Dodds  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  in  business  and  was  obliged  to  keep  constantly  from  2  to  3 
clerks.  The  next  house  of  business  was  that  of  the  hotel  kept  by  T.  W. 
Taylor  and  by  whom  it  was  called  the  Illinois  House  where  some  25  of  these 
miners  found  a  place  to  board.  As  the  demand  for  coal  became  so  great  it 


of  course  increased  the  number  of  miners.  So  matters  went  on  until  the 
Carbon  Coal  Co.  erected  a  large  boarding  house  near  the  mines  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  miners  in  their  employ.  This  movement  made  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  butcher,  and  in  due  time  a  Sweed  by  the  name  of  Alex.  Palmer 
opened  a  shop  and  supplied  the  Co.  daily  with  fresh  meat  until  the  firm  of 
Nelson  and  Williams  opened  a  grocery  and  in  connection  kept  all  kinds  of  salt 
and  fresh  meats  and  in  this  line  of  trade  our  wants  were  fully  satisfied. 


Among  the  next  arrivals  was  that  of  E.  H.  Moore,  who  started  the  first 
drug  store  in  the  place  while  Dr.  F.  M.  McClasky  also  kept  a  small  office  for 
the  accomodation  of  a  small  stock  of  chemicals. 


The  firm  of  Klapp  and  Hilliard  were  also  here  at  this  time  reaping  large 
profits  from  the  sale  of  lumber  and  the  contracts  on  houses  put  up  during 
the  season;  keeping  in  their  employ  several  first  class  carpenters,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Robert  B.  McKee.  These  gentlemen  also  erected  a  large  store 
building  with  an  upper  story  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Masonic  lodge. 

During  the  fall  of  1870  Dr.  C.  C.  Moore  made  his  appearance  and  became 
a  resident  of  the  place  and  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  history  of 
the  town  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  securig  the  building  of  the  Law¬ 
rence  and  Carbondale  railroad,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  1871  he  was  appointed  Postmaster,  and  was  also  elected 
Justice  of  the  Peace  the  same  Spring. 


Among  the  doctors  next  comes  Dr.  M.  T.  Perrine  who,  also,  came  here 
in  the  fall  or  winter  of  1870.  Dr.  Perrine  is  of  a  Homeopathic  school  and 
has  made  his  residence  among  us  and  opened  an  office  the  early  part  of  the 
following  year  for  the  practice  of  his  profession,  during  which  time  his  good 
wrife  and  daughters  came  on  from  the  East. 

Up  to  this  period  of  time  Carbondale  consisted  mainly  of  toreigneis, 
such  as  Swedes,  Welch,  English,  Irish  and  a  very  few  German,  being  like  a 
great  many  other  mining  towns.  We  could  expect  but  very  few  others  at 

first. 


As  our  City  now  stands  it  is  divided  by  the  main  street  running  East  and 
West  and  all  lots  lying  on  the  South  side  of  this  street  are  owned  and  sold  by 
the  Carbondale  Town  Co.  This  Co.  have  a  clause  in  their  deeds  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  liquors  upon  the  lots  sold  by  them  or  if  a  party  or  parties  be  found 
keeping  or  offering  for  sale  any  kind  of  liquors  they  should  forfeit  all  right 

and  title. 


The  North  side  of  the  street  was  in  possession  of  J.  W.  Brown.  After 
a  short  length  of  time  part  of  this  tract  of  land  was  laid  off  into  lots  and  sold 
and  is  now  known  as  Brown’s  addition. 

In  the  year  of  1872  onr  town  was  incorporated.  Dr.  Moore  was  elected 
as  the  first'  mayor  and  served  until  the  following  spring,  when  S.  J.  Living¬ 
stone  was  elected  to  the  position.  During  the  same  year  aftei  a  hard  hgl 
in  regard  to  the  voting  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  school  house 
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far  up  the  hill  on  the  East,  the  proposition  carried  and  the  House  was  built 
at  a  cost  of  $6000.  Its  an  ornament,  to  our  town  and  in  this  way  we  kept  on 
improving. 

0 

In  the  Spring  of  1873  the  firm  of  Cowen  and  McKee  opened  a  line  of  Dry 
Goods  and  Groceries.  Mr.  Cowen  was  appointed  3rd  P.  M.  of  the  place. 
Many  changes  took  place  in  the  firm  of  Cowen  and  McKee  that  we  have  not 
time  or  space  to  mention.  In  time  Mr.  R.  H.  Bartlett  became  sole  proprietor 
and  in  a  short  space  of  time  he  became  our  present  P.  M.  Mr.  E.  R.,  a  bro¬ 
ther  of  R.  H.  Bartlett,  was  at  this  time  in  the  employ  of  the  Railroad  Co.  as 
station  agent  and  operator,  but  on  account  of  poor  health  he  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  in  a  few  months  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  R.  H.  Bartlett  &  Co., 
where  today  they  have  a  large  stock  of  goods  and  are  doing  a  splendid 
business. 

Mr.  Frank  O’Donnell  was  the  next  to  hang  out  a  shingle  and  erect  a 
place  of  business  and  contiued  to  increase  his  store  room  for  a  constantly  en¬ 
larging  trade.  He  also  has  one  of  the  finest  residences  on  Quality  Hill.  And 
so  we  have  continued  to  thrive  and  we  can  boast  today  of  700  inhabitants, 
4  large  dry  goods  houses  and  grocery  stores,  2  hardware  stores,  2  large  first- 
class  hotels,  several  private  boarding  houses,  two  confectionaries,  1  furniture 
room  and  2  fine  drug  stores  where  paints,  oils,  etc.,  can  be  had  from  a  pint  to 
a  barrel  if  desired.  Among  the  mechanics  we  have  two  blasksmith  and  wagon 
shops,  both  of  which  are  doing  a  rushing  business. 

We  have  one  of  the  best  shipping  points  in  the  County  and  daily  farmers 
from  a  distance  of  20  miles  visit  us  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their  grain 
and  return  with  a  load  of  coal. 

During  the  present  year  and  coming  summer  there  have  been  some  15  or 
20  new  houses  erected  and  a  mill  that  is  in  the  course  of  erection  bids  fair  to 
be  a  success.  We  can  boast  of  a  lumber  yard,  2  barber  shops,  1  jewelry  shop, 
a  first  class  harness  maker  and  a  photograph  gallery. 

Our  Societies  are  A.  F.  A.  M.  Lodge  with  150  members  and  an  Odd  Fellows 
Society  with  members  to  equal.  The  M.  E.  Church  has  a  good  building  and  a 
neat  little  cottage  for  the  Pastor.  The  .Congergational  Society  is  now  com¬ 
mencing  to  build  a  Church  of  their  own  and  by  fall  will  have  a  fine  structure. 
The  Glee  Club  meets  on  Friday  evenings  of  each  week  in  the  M.  E.  Church 
and  the  members  (who  are  the  young  people  of  the  city)  are  able  to  furnish 
us  at  any  time  with  most  excellent  singing. 

As  the  wheel  of  time  rolls  around  so  has  our  city  improved  and  from 
this  time  on  we  are  in  hopes  that  its  future  will  be  filled  with  brightest  pros¬ 
pects  and  as  long  as  the  Journal  is  before  you,  that  its  readers  may  heartily 
support  it  and  we  will  try  and  make  it  a  live  and  interesting  newspaper  foi 
all  in  its  reach.  NO  NAME  OR  DATE. 


(  END.) 


NARRATIVE  AUGUST  5,  1S01  OF  MRS.  GEORGE  W  METZLER 

CARBONDALE. 


George  W.  Metzler  was  born  in  Wayne  county,  Ohio  in  1844.  He  served 
in  Company  H,  120,  O.  V.  I.  three  years  to  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was 
in  the  western  army  and  on  the  Red  River  campaign,  was  captured,  carried 
to  camp  Tyler,  Texas  and  held  a  prisoner  for  thirteen  months,  to  the  end  of 

the  war. 

He  was  married  April  29,  1866  to  Caroline  Weiker  of  Wayne  county. 
His  brother  the  Rev.  Thomas  Metzler  married  Rachel  Welker  a  sister 
and  for  a  season  all  lived  in  or  near  the  city  of  Wooster.  Dec.  1869  they 
removed  to  a  80  acre  farm  three  miles  east  of  Carbondale,  Kas.  They 
bought  it  of  Alonzo  Carr,  naked  prairie.  The  west  half  of  the  southwest 
puarter,  section  ewenty-two,  township  fourteen,  range  sixteen,  east,  for  five 
dollars  per  acre.  The  first  improvement  they  made  was  to  get  ready  a 
piece  of  ground  and  plant  fifty-four  apple  trees  They  were  lovers  of  trees. 
Their  immediate  neighbors  then  were  A.  B.  Hackett,  Alonzo  Carr  who  after 
ten  years  sold  the  rest  of  his  farm  to  Eagon  and  moved  back  to  Ohio.  Mr. 
Aaron  Kinney  and  John  Cooper  lived  west  of  them.  With  one  child  Ralph 
Metzler  born  in  Ohio  in  1867  when  they  came  there,  they  endured  all  the 
privations  of  a  new  country  and  built  a  good  house  and  improved  the  farm 
besides  raising  up  a  family  of  six  children.  When  I  called  on  the  folks,  the 
children  were  already  out  and  in  the  world.  Ralph  Metzler  was  married 
and  was  a  railroad  agent  with  his  home  at  Jackson,  Miss.  Lewis  F.  Metzler 
married  and  is  living  at  Colorado  Springs.  Adam  E.  Metzler  was  single 
at  Goldfield,  Colorado.  A  real  estate  office.  George  C.,  and  Raymond  R., 
Metzler,  two  young  men,  run  the  home  farm  and  had  farming  interests 
elsewhere.  Hope  B.  Metzler  is  the  only  daughter,  a  young  lady  at  home.  A 
few  years  later  I  heard  she  was  married  and  living  near.  George  Metzler, 
the  father,  died  April  19,  1891.  Before  his  death  he  became  interested  in 
a  mill  and  elevator  at  Carbondale.  Later  he  got  his  brother,  the  minister 
in  Ohio  to  go  with  him  and  they  removed  the  mill  to  Lyndon,  where  it  proved 
to  be  a  dead  loss.  I  think  the  Ohio  Metzler  lost  $4,000  and  I  presume  George 
lost  more,  but  the  farm  saved  them,  and  is  a  nice  home  today  for  the  widow 
and  son  who  runs  it 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Metzler  attended  church  at  Ridgeway,  where  after 
his  death  she  became  a  member  July  1891.  In  her  talk  to  me  she  named  a 
number  of  persons  living  around  who  were  all  members  of  the  Ridgeway 
Congregational  church.  As  the  full  list  is  given  on  pages  74  and  75  I  will 
not  repeat  them  here.  This  church  was  several  miles  east  of  them. 

C.  R.  GREEN. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Means,  a  woman  of  Sac  &  Fox  blood,  Daughter  of 
Lieut.  Mitchell,  born  about  1828,  Who  when  a  pappoose  was  tak 
en  by  her  squaw  mother  Julia  Goodell,  in  the  flight  of  the  Indians 
from  the  Ill.  Vols.  of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  lashed  to  her  back 
and  thus  carried  over  the  wide  swollen  Wisconsin  river,  with  the 
soldiers  shooting  at  them  to  kill,  her  child. 

Mary  had  9  years  of  eastern  advantages  among  the  Quakers. 
She  was  married  when  she  joined  the  Indians  again  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pomona  in  the  Fifties,  where  320-acres  were  given  her  which  she 
soon  sold.  This  picture  was  taken  .about  1875  after  she  had  md. 
Thos.  Means  and  left  Quenemo.  She  is  living  yet  in  Okla,  age  85. 
Five  times  married,  now  the  widow  of  old  Chief  Moses  Keokuk,  L 
have  been  in  her  home  and  talked  with  her  several  times.  I  know 
of  no  other  Indian  woman  who  has  had  so  romantic  a  career  as  my 
indian  friend  Mary  Keokuk.  One  of  my  later  books  of  this  Series 
will  give  her  narrative.  C.  R.  Green,  July  1913 


JOHN  KINNEY’S  NARRATIVE. 

(Written  Dec.,  1902.) 


It  happened  that  the  author  ot  these  sketches  on  a  warm  dry  August  at't- 
ternoon  in  1901  found  John  Kinney  at  leisure  out  under  the  shade  of  a  tree 
and  in  a  good  mood  for  talk  and  hence  I  give  his  narrative  first  about  the  early 
day  settlement  at  old  Ridgeway.  Aaron  was  a  year  and  seven  days  older  and 
being  a  man  of  family  when  they  came  here  in  1855,  for  many  years  was  per¬ 
haps  the  more  prominent  of  the  two.  But  from  the  circumstance  of  my  being- 
able  to  spend  three  hours  with  John  and  his  having  a  good  memory  of  those 
early  days  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  offering  his  narrative  first.  Later  on  in 
the  evening  I  was  able  to  spend  an  hour  talking  with  Aaron,  who  lives  a  mile 
or  two  west  of  Ridgeway  from  which  I  have  been  able  to  write  up  his  history. 

John  Kinney  was  born  in  Pike  Co.,  Ill.,  Aug.  20,  1832.  His  father  was 
born  in  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.,  but  lived  in  Ohio  before  his  settlement  in  Illinois. 
Having  traveled  west  some  with  his  brother  Aaron  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  resources  of  Kansas  they  decided  on  moving  here  and  taking  claims. 
They  came  by  teams,  at  Lawrence  they  saw  a  Mr.  Johnson,  who  directed  them 
to  the  locality  afterwards  their  home.  The  County  was  unsurveyed  then. 
They  camped  down  in  the  bed  of  a  stream  because  of  the  scarcity  of  water  and 
the  stream  afterwards  was  called  Camp  Creek.  It  was  April  13,  1855.  There 
was  a  pool  of  water  above  and  later  they  found  a  spring  2  miles  above  on 
George  Kinney’s,  who  was  no  relation  of  theirs.  Mr.  John  Kinney  says: 
“There  were  three  outfits  fo  us,  for  Mr.  H.  H.  Heberling  came  about  a  month 
later  and  Sam’l.  Sproll  and  wife,  9  yoke  of  oxen,  5  cows,  2  good  mares  and 
about  $150  cash.  Aaron’s  family  consisted  of  his  wife  and  child,  wife’s  sister, 
who  afterwards  married  G.  W.  Strowbridge  and  myself.  Brother  and  I  were 
partners  until  I  married  in  1860.  We  fenced,  broke  up  and  raised  30  acres  of 
good  sod  corn  that  year  of  1855.  We  also  found  time  to  do  some  breaking  for 
O.  H.  Browne,  who  had  come  the  fall  before  and  settled  on  Elk  Creek  four 
miles  N.  E.  He  was  a  pro-slavery  man  from  the  South,  and  one  of  the  first 
Assessors  of  Ridgeway. 

The  surveyors  were  in  the  country  that  season  laying  off  the  sections. 
We  were  in  both  sections  13  and  14.  A  deep  snow  caught  the  surveyors  at 
Strowbridge’s,  the  winter  of  1855-56.  We  paid  for  our  land  in  1858,  $1.25  per 
acre,  under  the  U.  S.  Pre-emption  laws,  at  Lecompton.  John  R.  Green  laid 
claim  to  the  N.  W.  of  Sec.  14,  paying  for  it  with  a  land  warrant  which  after¬ 
ward  turned  out  to  be  a  bogus  one.  But  he  was  able  to  get  another  warrant 
and  save  his  claim.  He  wanted  to  keep  tavern  at  Ridgeway  so  in  1859  he 
bought  G.  W.  Strowbridge’s  old  log  house,  moved  it  up  to  thetown  and  al¬ 
though  since  the  Civil  War  it  has  been  sided  over  and  an  addition  or  two  built 
onto  the  old  house,  the  old  original  log  house  is  there  yet  covered  up.  John 
Green  died  along  in  the  70’s. 

The  first  house  built  in  the  so-called  town  of  Ridgeway  was  by  Clinton 
Davis  in  the  S.  E.  of  Sec.  14.  He  dug  the  first  well  and  the  well  is  now  in 
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John  Kinney’s  door  yard.  We  built  a  log  school  house  for  Mr.  Chas.  G.  Fox 
to  teach  the  first  school  in  the  winter  of  ^859-60.  The  new  school  house  lower 
story  was  built  in  1867  of  stone  and  Sparrowhawk  taught  the  first  term  in  it. 
Two  years  later  we  built  on  the  upper  story.  We  issued  $6,000  worth  of 
school  bonds  selling  them  for  85  cents  on  a  dollar.  One  year  our  tax  was 
$7.12  on  each  $100  of  valuation.  Joseph  Law  taught  our  school  the  term  of 
1860-61  and  Ridgeway  school  district  No.  11  has  had  many  noted  male  and 
female  teachers  in  the  40  years  since  then.  Often  two  teachers  at  a  time.  As 
yet  the  author  has  been  unable  to  get  a  list  of  the  teachers. 

John  Kinney  relates  an  incident  of  that  early  day  about  Christmas,  1855, 
of  Capt.  James  Jessee  and  a  band  of  some  40  or  50  anti-slavery  men  coming 
from  Clinton  to  their  region  to  look  after  the  interests  of  free  state  men. 
Most  of  them  went  back  from  their  locality  but  Jessee  and  eight  others  went 
on  down  to  Fry  P.  McGee’s  stage  station  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  to  look  after 
McGee’s  doings.  As  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  the  particulars  to  enable 
me  to  write  it  up  very  intelligently  I  shall  have  to  pass  it  over.  Aaron’s  fam¬ 
ily  had  all  come  down  with  fever  and  so  they  left  John  alone  the  fall  of  1855. 
And  one  day  while  gathering  corn  the  snow  began  to  fall  so  heavy  that  he 
left  his  half  gathered  load  in  the  field  where  it  was  buried  in  deep  snow  two 
months. 

John  Kinney  was  married  Feby.  12,  1860,  to  Zurilla  Sanders  of  Pike  Co., 
Ill.,  and  set  up  housekeeping  the  spring  of  1860  in  Kansas  on  Section  14.  “I 
bought  out  Clinton  Davis  and  have  owned  this  claim  41  years.  During  the 
Civil  War  we  lived  from  1863  to  1865  in  Ill.  and  two  years  more  in  Iowa  when 
we  returned  here.  My  wife  died  July  19,  1898.  We  have  reared  ten  children 
of  whom  the  following  seven  are  living: 

“Emma,  now  40,  is  Mrs.  John  Atchison,  living  on  a  farm  a  mile  N.  W.  of 
Overbrook.  They  have  6  children,  one  of  whom  is  married.  One  of  their 
sons  served  in  the  Spanish  War. 

“Malissa  is  Mrs.  Geo.  Hart  of  Overbrook,  where  he  is  a  merchant.  They 
have  no  children,  but  by  a  previous  marriage  of  Malissa’s  to  Wm.  Beard  one 
son,  William,  was  born  to  her. 

“Franklin  Kinney,  30,  married  Alice  Thompson.  They  live  a  half  mile 
north  of  Ridgeway  on  a  farm  and  have  two  children,  Myrtle  and  Francis 
Owen. 

“Lewonia,  married  Elmer  Tyner  and  has  one  little  girl.  They  live  in 
Overbrook  and  have  a  hardware  business. 

“Nettie,  married  Alfred  Hart,  a  nephew  of  George  Hart,  has  no  children 
and  they  have  a  mercantile  business  in  Overbrook. 

“Laura,  married  Arthur  Reed.  She  has  a  twin  brother,  Albert,  unmar¬ 
ried.  Mr.  Reed  and  Albert  carry  on  the  John  Kinney  homestead  farm  of  a 
half  section  and  John  Kinney  lives  with  them.” 


I  was  showing  Mr.  Kinney  O.  H.  Brown’s  list  of  residents-1860-and  though 
40  years  had  glided  by  since  some  of  them  had  removed  he  was  able  to  give 
me  much  information  about  those  early  pioneers  who  stopped  only  a  year  or 
two  in  Ridgeway.  He  said  that  their  greatest  emigration  was  in  1857  and 
nearly  all  the  first  settlers  always  tried  to  get  around  the  sreams  on  account 
of  getting  some  timber.  For  many  years  the  divide  four  or  five  miles  across 
to  McGee’s  crossing  of  the  “110”  had  not  a  single  settler  living  on  his  claim, 
though  the  most  of  them  were  taken  by  1860  with  land  warrants  costing 
about  $150  for  160  acres.  The  Santa  Fe  Trail  ran  along  this  divide  east  and 
west  and  the  road  to  Lawrence  diverged  so  as  to  pass  through  Ridgeway, 
Twin  Mounds  and  Clinton,  and  there  used  to  be  a  mail  and  passenger  coach 
over  this  route  after  the  war. 


AARON  KINNEY’S  NARRATIVE  1901. 


Aaron  Kinney  was  born  in  Pike  Co.,  Ill.,  Aug.  13,  1831.  Pike  County  is 
eastward  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Kinney  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Oliver  of 
Ashland  County,  Ohio,  Feb.  16,  1854.  His  home  was  there  in  Pike  Co.  and 
Ellen,  their  daughter,  was  born  to  them  within  the  first  year.  Aaron  and 
John  Kinney,  an  unmarried  brother  only  a  year  or  two  younger,  resolved  to 
move  to  Kansas  the  next  year,  1855.  This  they  did  with  two  ox  teams,  some 
cows  and  a  horse  or  two  for  riding  purposes.  They  left  their  Illinois  home 
March  26  and  got  settled  down  on  their  claims  near  what  was  afterwards 
called  Ridgeway  P.  O.  by  April  14,  1855.  They  had  a  good  direct  road  west 
from  St.  Louis  and  being  Democrat  in  politics,  were  not  molested  by  the  Mis¬ 
sourians.  Miss  Margaret  Oliver,  his  wife’s  sister,  came  out  with  them  and 
while  assisting  in  driving  the  stock  along  the  road  through  Clinton,  Kansas, 
a  young  farmer  there  by  the  name  of  G.  W.  Strowbridge  saw  her  and  an  at¬ 
tachment  was  started  between  them  that  ended  in  a  marirage  back  in  hei 
Ohio  home  a  year  or  two  later.  Samuel  Sproll  and  wife,  who  came  with 
Kinneys  and  settled  near,  Mr.  H.  H.  Heberling  and  Mr.  Piersons  over  on  Elk 
Creek  were  all  the  persons  beside  Kinneys  who  were  there  for  five  miles 
around  that  Spring.  Aaron  Kinney  says  that  they  broke  up  prairie,  got  their 
crop  in  and  fenced  it  with  a  good  6  rail  stake  and  rider  fence,  getting  the 
timber  right  there  on  Camp  Creek.  His  log  house  was  on  what  proved  to  >e 
Sec.  13  when  the  survey  was  made  in  1856,  but  their  improvements  also  ex¬ 
tended  onto  Sec.  14  which  is  yet  John  Kinney  s  home. 


Mr  Kinneys  all  came  down  sick  in  the  fall  with  chills  and  ague,  so  that 
Oct  ‘  ’55  Aaron  took  the  women  and  baby,  went  to  Kansas  City,  thence  by 
boat  to  St.  Louis  and  cars  to  Londonville,  Ashland  Co.,  Ohio  They  then  felt 
ready  to  throw  up  their  Kansas  home,  fearing  that  it  was  unhealthful, 
the  change  back  East  cured  them  all  up.  News  of  good  crops  from  John,  wh 
staved  and  minded  their  farm  induced  Aaron  to  return  once  more  to  Kansas 
and  trv  it  again.  In  the  winter  he  left  his  family  there  in  Ohio  and  vent  to 
Ms*  Ill.\ome  bought  a  horse,  and  rode  back  in  February  to  Kansas,  making 


the  325  miles  in  9  days.  He  found  deep  snow  here  on  his  return.  It  had 
come  suddenly  on  Christmas  day.  John  was  in  the  corn  field  gathering  corn; 
he  unhitched,  leaving  the  wagon  in  the  row,  and  Aaron  said  it  was  there 
buried  in  deep  snow  when  he  came  Feb’y.  17,  ’56.  He  could  ride  on  the  hard 
crust  of  the  snow  right  over  their  stake  and  ridered  fence. 

The  family  came  back  in  August.  Mr.  Heberling,  who  had  entered  his 
claim  the  previous  year  but  had  not  moved  his  family  out  then,  now  had  his 
family  here  also  on  Camp  Creek.  Everybody  felt  well  this  season.  G.  W. 
Strowbridge  sold  his  Clinton  claim  and  took  a  new  one  on  the  Creek  west  of 
us  which  the  surveyors  named  for  him.  He  was  married  now  to  my  wife’s 
sister. 

The  big  emigration  to  this  Ridgeway  section  was  in  1857.  A  man  had 
to  file  on  a  piece  of  land,  live  on  it  and  make  a  few  improvements  one  year 
they  paid  114  dollars  per  acre,  most  of  the  settlers  bought  land  warrants  in 
the  east  for  an  average  of  150  dollars  which  the  U.  S.  land  office  accepted  in 
full  payment  for  160  acres.  Payment  had  to  be  made  in  1858.  The  first  set¬ 
tlers  all  aimed  to  get  a  small  tract  of  timber  to  go  with  their  claim.  There 
were  many  who  left  in  the  year  of  the  drougth,  1860.  Bristow’s  and  two 
Davis  families.  They  were  Iowans. 

When  the  war  came  on  and  there  was  so  much  violence  practiced  by 
both  sides  out  in  the  newly  settled  sections  of  Kansas,  especially  after  the 
Andersons  and  Quantrell  began  their  raids,  both  families  of  the  Kinneys,  for 
John  was  married  now,  left  in  1863  and  moved  to  Iowa  and  stayed  there  until 
the  war  was  over. 

Aaron  Kinney  had  3  children:  Ellen,  who  was  born  in  Illinois  about 
Jan.,  1855,  married  Alfred  E.  Foshay  and  lives  4  miles  south  of  Aaron 
Kinney’s.  She  has  five  children,  the  eldest  Miss  Leela  Foshay  having  mar¬ 
ried  one  of  the  county  teachers,  Prof.  Dierdorf  of  Carbondale.  Lewis  Kinney 
was  born  about  1857,  married  Ruth  Ainley  of  the  neighborhood.  They  have 
one  boy,  Clark  about  12  years  old.  Mr.  Lewis  Kinney  lives  on  Sec.  16,  imme¬ 
diately  north  of  the  Kinney  school  house  and,  from  the  large  number  of  fat 
steers  and  commodious  feeding  lots  that  the  writer  saw  around  his  premises, 
must  be  largely  engaged  in  stock  interests. 

Mary  Kinney,  Aaron’s  youngest  daughter,  married  Newton  Tucker,  a 
farmer  at  Michigan  Valley,  Osage  Co.,  and  has  four  children. 

Mr.  Aaron  Kinney  must  have  changed  his  location  in  the  early  sixties 
from  Secs.  13  and  14  to  Sec.  15,  where  I  think  he  told  me  when  I  was  there  in 
Aug.,  1901,  taking  notes,  that  he  had  resided  about  40  years.  He  and  Lewis 
have  several  hundred  acres  in  the  valley  of  Strowbridge  Creek  and  there 
formerly  was  a  station  on  the  Lawrence  and  Carbondale  R.  R.  thereabouts 
called  Kinney  Station,  but.  the  railroad  is  taken  up  now  and  their  trading 
point  is  Carbondale  about  four  miles  west  of  them. 


The  Burlingame  Chronicle  of  Dec.,  1901,  printed  an  interesting  account 
of  the  first  fat  cattle  shipment  out  of  Osage  County.  It  was  made  by  Aaron 
Kinney  in  the  spring  of  1862.  He  had  11  head  of  fat  oxen.  He  went  to  Law¬ 
rence  and  then  to  Leavenworth  investigating  prices  and  a  cash  market  only 
iy2  cents  per  pound  was  offered  him.  He  resolved  to  ship  them  to  St.  Louis. 
They  were  driven  to  Leavenworth  where  others  put  in  cattle  until  there  were 
42  head,  they  were  loaded  into  a  boat  and  shipped  up  the  river  to  St.  Joe. 
They  ai  rived  there  at  midnight,  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  the  boat  was  run  up 
to  a  bank  and  the  cattle  forced  to  jump  off.  Mr.  Kinney  could  not  see  them 
but  fortunately  a  man  came  along  with  a  lantern,  whom  he  hired  and  by  lead¬ 
ing  one  ox  got  them  safely  to  the  Railroad  stock  yards,  where  they  were 
shipped  by  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joe  R.  R.  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  finally 
to  St.  Louis,  being  unloaded  2  or  3  times.  It  cost  $5  each  to  ship  them.  The 
whole  trip  consumed  ten  days. 

HIRAM  H.  HEBERLING’S  FAMILY  HISTORY. 

Given  me  by  his  son,  Sylvanus  L.  Heberling,  and  others  in  1902. 

Hiram  H.  Heberling  was  born  in  Berkley  Co.,  West  Vir.,  May  19,  1811. 
He  was  a  son  of  John  Heberling  and  Mary  Crumly.  At  the  age  of  14  his  par¬ 
ents  moved  to  Harrison  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  learned  milling  and  worked  at 
the  business  for  several  years.  Mr.  Heberling  was  married  to  Catharine 
Dickerson  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Harrison  Co.,  O.,  Jan.  2,  1834,  and  six  of  their  seven 
children  were  born  before  they  came  to  Kansas.  Junius  L.  Heberling,  the 
youngest,  was  the  first  white  male  child  born  in  Ridgeway.  That  was  June, 
1857.  The  children  Mr.  Heberling  brought  here  were  James,  16,  Rebecca  L., 
13,  (Mrs.  M.  L.  Foltz),  Sylvanus  L.  11,  George,  9,  (who  removed  to  Spokane 
Falls,  Washington,  about  1887),  Catharine  (who  married  Geo.  Neil  of  Topeka,) 
and  Malissa,  a  maiden  lady  now  living  in  Overbrook. 

Hiram  Heberling  was  an  active  Free-state  man  and  whenever  called  upon 
was  true  to  his  principles.  For  this  reason  he  chose  Kansas  as  his  home  and 
came  ahead  to  get  one  started  before  risking  the  lives  of  his  family.  I  think 
I  was  told  why  he  chose  this  locality  but  some  of  my  notes  are  lost.  I  never 
met  him,  he  died  the  23rd  of  Sept.,  1899,  88  years  old,  two  years  before  I 
visited  his  old  homestead  on  Camp  Creek  where  I  met  his  wife,  then  also 
quite  old  and  who  died  the  year  1902.  She  told  me  that  she  had  always  lived 
there,  never  having  visited  back  East. 

Mr.  Heberling  had  come  out  in  May,  1855,  soon  after  the  Kinneys  did  and 
located  above  them  on  Camp  Creek  N.  E.  of  Sec.  24,  making  improvements 
and  returning  home  to  Ohio  to  start  with  his  family.  He  left  Wheeling 
April  11th  by  boat  and  landed  on  the  farm  May  11,  1856.  It  took  a  week  by 
ox  teams  to  get  out  from  Independence.  James  Heberling  was  16  then. 
Sylvanus  says:  “Jim  came  up  and  got  the  Kinneys  to  come  down  with  their 
teams  and  as  our  party  was  numerous  and  several  loads  of  us  the  old  Mis-sour- 
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ians  were  very  inquisitive  to  know^our  destination.  We  followed  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail  and  enjoyed  our  entrance  into  Kansas  as  only  a  youngster  could.” 

In  the  comfortable  substantial  home  that  Hiram  Heberling  settled  on  in 
1855  the  widow  lives  along  with  Junius  Heberling  and  wife  who  was  a  Bissel 
of  the  Fox  neighborhood,  coming  here  in  about  1870  from  Vermont.  Many  of 
the  claims  around  them  are  yet  owned  and  some  of  them  occupied  by  the  ori¬ 
ginal  settlers  or  their  descendants.  As  one  looks  out  over  the  country  from 
an  eminence  and  sees  the  large  comfortable  farm  houses  and  barns  he  rea¬ 
lizes  that  this  section  is  fast  approaching  its  half  century  birthday,  is  just  as 
rich  and  capable  of  making  all  the  comforts  of  life  as  back  in  Ohio  where  the 
Heberlings  first  lived,  and  though  the  family  have  removed  mostly,  still  be¬ 
tween  Sylvanus  L.,  Junius,  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Heberling,  I  suppose  these  folks 
have  well  onto  a  thousand  acres  and  could  count  their  riches  at  fifty  or  sev¬ 
enty  thousand  dollars,  while  the  children  that  have  gone  abroad  I  am  told  are 
still  better  off,  some  ofthem.  So  we  see  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Heberling 
in  middle  life  removing  with  his  family  to  a  new  country.  Mr.  Heberling  was 
a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  never  desirous  of  office  but  a  stalwart  Repub¬ 
lican  always  on  the  look  out  for  the  good  of  the  citizens  of  the  Ridgeway  com¬ 
munity.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  when  the  Free  State  men  or¬ 
ganized  the  state  government  of  Kansas  he  was  chosen  the  representative 
from  the  Ridgeway  part  of  Osage  County  to  represent  us  in  the  first  State 
Legislature,  March,  1861,  which  he  did  with  ability.  He  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  located  the  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan  and  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  Agricultural  and  Federal  realtions.  He  was  an  active  Free 
State  man  in  the  defense  of  Lawrence  and  Emporia  living  on  the  Lawrence 
and  Emporia  road  as  he  did,  his  home  was  often  resorted  to  by  travelers. 
Judge  J.  Y.  Urie  in  these  later  years  before  Mr.  Heberling’ s  death  often  urged 
me  to  visit  Mr.  H.  for  historical  purposes  but  I  had  not  then  taken  up  Ridge¬ 
way  history  and  ere  I  realized  that  the  infirmities  of  old  age  were  so  near  I 
was  debarred  from  talk  by  his  last  sickness,  and  do  not  recollect  ever  having 
met  him. 

Judge  Urie  tells  in  his  narrative  how'  Mr.  H.  befriended  him  in  the  fifties  and 
helped  him  to  secure  his  claim  by  lending  money  without  security  and  this 
was  Mr.  H’s.  way  of  dealing  with  worthy  persons  in  those  early  days.  In 
looking  over  the  County  Clerk’s  papers  I  find  his  name  and  handiwork  on 
many  of  the  Ridgewray  early  papers. 


SYLVANUS  L.  HEBERLING. 


This  man  who  so  recently  retired  from  a  four  years  service  as  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  36th  district,  Osage  County,  has  a  fine  home  in  Overbrook 
and  from  the  products  of  nearly  500  acres  of  some  of  the  finest  land  in  Old 
Ridgeway  he  manages  to  keep  the  wolf  from  their  door.  He  married  Char¬ 
lotte  Cooper  the  15th  of  Feb.,  1870,  and  settled  first  on  a  farm  five  miles  N.  W. 
of  Carbondale,  Sec.  15,  now  occupied  (1901)  by  Robert  Foresyth.  Later  he 
moved  into  his  father’s  neighborhood.  One  of  the  pieces  he  owns  is  an  80  in 
Sec.  19,  just  west  of  the  District  No.  16  school  house,  the  section  that  con¬ 
tained  the  town  of  Georgetown.  It  corners  on  his  father’s  old  farm.  A  well 
and  a  few  broken  down  scattered  trees  and  some  foundation  stones  here  and 
there  mark  the  ruins  of  that  early  day  town  that  failed  to  attain  any  size, 
though  they  laid  out  a  state  road  by  it  to  nurse  it.  Mr.  Heberling  can  tell 
more  about  it,  though  only  a  boy  when  it  flournished  and  died,  than  any  one 
else  I  have  met.  Mr.  S.  L.  Heberling  and  wife  are  interesting,  profitable  peo¬ 
ple  to  talk  to  about  those  early  days.  Charlotte  Cooper  came  out  here  to 
keep  house  for  her  uncle,  John  Gibbs,  north  of  Ridgeway  in  1869,  but  got 
picked  up  and  established  in  a  home  of  her  own  very  soon  after.  Her 
brother,  John  Cooper  of  three  miles  east  of  Carbondale,  owns  about  1200 
acres  and  lives  on  the  farm  managing  a  good  share  of  it  by  hired  help.  The 
aged  mother  from  Michigan  lives  with  him.  Another  brother,  W.  R  .Cooper, 
lives  near  Overbrook  so  that  S.  L.  Heberling  and  wife  have  lots  of  relatives 
and  hosts  of  friends  that  rejoice  in  his  prosperity.  I  shall  now  give  some  of 
his  early  day  and  war  experiences. 


When  the  family  moved  there  in  1856  anyone  though  they  lived  five  miles 
away  were  considered  neighbors  but  there  was  such  a  changing  around  that 
not  until  two  or  three  years  had  elapsed  could  one  be  considered  a  settler  for 
good.  Phililp  T.  Hupp,  the  father  of  Minor  and  William  Hupp,  lived  two  miles 
east  of  them  on  Elk  Creek.  An  old  German  by  the  name  of  Gitman  lived  near 
Hupp,  also  on  Elk  Creek.  Rev.  Fox  did  not  come  until  I860.  “Aaron  and 
John  Kinney  and  some  of  their  friends  were  there  before  us  northwest  of 
us”  “There  was  no  one  living  above  us  on  Camp  Creek  until  the  Clarks  and 
William  Atchison  came  in  1857.  Mr.  C.  L.  Ruediger,  a  German  from  New 
York,  settled  a  single  man  on  the  claim  immediately  east  of  father’s  the  year 
1857  '  In  1859  he  went  back  east  and  stayed  away  two  or  three  years  getting- 
married  in  the  mean  while.  When  he  linally  came  back  onto  his  farm  and 
lives  there  yet.  They  have  one  boy  at  home  who  runs  the  farm.  Joseph 
Law  lived  north  of  our  place.  It  is  Col.  Veal’s  place  now  known  as  Swiss- 
vale,  a  station  on  the  R.  R.  which  follows  Camp  Creek  valley  in  its  lome 
from  Richland  to  Overbrook. 

“A  Wiley  lived  west  of  us.  Though  he  has  been  dead  these  10  or  12 
years  the  widow,  two  boys  and  two  girls  yet  continue  living  there  on  their 
original  clam.  John  Lyon,  a  brother  of  the  well  known  Sam  N.  Woods  s 
wife,  lived  south  of  us  next  claim.  By  1860  or  before  he  had  removed  back 
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to  Lawrence.  George  Kinney  was  no  kin  to  Aaron  and  John.  He  came  from 
Worcester,  Mass.,  about  1858,  locating  above  us  in  Camp  Creek  valley. 
Atchison  came  from  the  same  place  same  year  and  their  descendants  are 
hear  yet  while  Kinney  went  back  East  in  1860  and  stayed.” 

“G.  H.  Roberts  came  in  1858,  located  in  N.  E.  Sec.  25  on  Camp  Creek  a 
mile  South  of  us,  stayed  18  years  and  then  removed  to  Cowley  County,  Kan¬ 
sas.  The  Dale  families  lived  here  in  the  early  days,  George  and  Joe,  both 
married  and  had  small  families  but  were  rather  worthless  fellows  and  moved 
away.  The  Clark  Bros.,  Robert,  who  was  in  Sec.  25,  is  dead;  Morris  is  alive 
living  at  Lawrence.  The  Clark  farms  are  still  here  in  their  name.” 

“Father  helped  to  lay  out  the  territorial  road  by  plowing  furrows  to 
guide  the  travel  on  the  mail  route,  Clinton  to  the  Junction  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail  via  Geirgetown.” 

Slyvanus  L.  Heberling  enlisted  June  12,  1862,  in  Co.  I,  2nd  Kans.  Cav.  and 
served  with  that  command  3  years  and  12  days  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Frontier  Army.  He  was  in  the  following  engagements:  Fort  Wayne,  Ark., 
Prairie  Grove,  Cane  Hill  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  face,  Dripping  Springs 
and  Van  Buren,  Ark.,  Dardanelles.  On  the  Camden  Expd.,  Prairie-de-Anne, 
Saline  River,  Ark.,  Jenkins  Ferry  under  Gen.  Steele,  and  Poison  Springs 
where  the  Govt,  lost  a  big  freight  train  of  wagons.  “We  then  located  at  Fort 
Smith.  Our  command  was  a  good  deal  of  the  time  broken  up  with  smaller 
commands  to  hunt  bushwhackers  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  in  active  service 
i  all  the  time.  At  the  end  of  the  war  we  were  at  Fort  Gibson,  Cherokee  Na¬ 
tion,  where  we  were  mustered  out  June  22,  1865.  Lieut.  Robt.  D.  Watts  of 
this  locality  of  Osage  County  was  with  me  as  were  several  others  of  the 
County.  We  came  up  to  Lawrence  and  were  paid  off  the  17th  of  Aug.  1865, 
then  receiving  our  final  discharges.  No  other  regiment  west  of  the  Miss.  R. 
furnished  as  many  intelligent  men  for  clerical  work  for  staff  Dept,  officers 
and  no  other  organization  furnished  as  many  men  for  honorable  promotios 
from  the  ranks  for  this  and  many  other  commands  as  did  the  2d  Kansas  Cav¬ 
alry  and  they  were  the  only  Cav.  Regt.  in  the  west  who  ever  captured  a  Bat¬ 
tery.  For  corroboration  of  all  this  see  the  printed  history  of  the  2nd  Kansas 
Cav.,  pp.  11-65,  part  2  Adjt.  Gen’s,  report  of  Kansas  soldiers,  1861-65.  On 
page  37  and  38  of  this  Old  Ridgeway  iHstory  will  be  found  the  names  of 
Sylvanus  Heberling’s  comrades  in  the  2nd  Kan.  Cav. 


C.  R.  GREEN. 


CAPT.  ROBERT  D.  WATTS  HISTORY 


By  C.  R.  Green. 

Capt.  Robert  D.  Watt  was  born  in  Hancock  Co.,  Maine,  July  2,  1817  the 
son  of  James  Watts  and  Nancy  Agnes  McDonnell.  He  went  to  sea  in  early 
life.  He  enlisted  in  the  Mexican  War  in  1846,  Co.  C,  3rd  Regt.  Louisiana  Vol 
Inft.  Participated  in  the  engagements  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Cerro  Gordo,  was  in 

the  Quartermaster’s  department  and  received  an  honorable  discharge  at  the 
end  of  the  war. 

When  I  called  at  the  old  Watt  homestead,  Aug.,  1901,  I  found  James 
Scott  Watt,  one  of  the  younger  sons,  living  there  with  his  family,  and  he 
readily  gave  me  such  information  as  I  desired  and  as  he  had  knowledge  of 
lefeiiing  me  to  Geoige  McCullough,  a  former  near  neighbor  who  had  been 
intimate  with  their  family  and  versed  about  his  father’s  history,  for  further- 
information.  Valley  Brook  is  a  fine  stream  and  valley  heading  near  Over¬ 
brook  and  emptying  into  the  “110  ”in  a  southerly  direction  several  miles  long. 
It  w  as  eai  ly  seen  that  it  was  a  very  fertile  valley  free  from  stone  ledges, 
with  level  slopes  and  the  name  has  always  stuck  to  it.  When  Ridgeway  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  Osage  County  in  1860  the  line  between  it  and  Superior  towm- 
ship  was  immediately  north  of  Capt.  Watt’s  big  double  log  cabin,  and  as 
Superior  was  a  township  two  and  a  half  miles  wide  by  24  long  bounded  by  the 
Sac  And  Fox  Reserve  on  the  South,  it  in  time  crowrded  its  township  lines 
southward  3  or  4  miles  beyond  the  junction  of  the  Dragoon  with  the  “110”  and, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  history  of  the  formation  of  new  townships  on  page  8 
of  this  book,  Superior  became  Valley  Brook  and  a  few  years  later  was  divided 
again  and  Junction  created.  Scott  Watt  says  that  his  father  came  to  the 
Kansas  Territory  as  early  as  1854,  that  he  was  camped  within  80  rods  of  his 
present  location  engaged  in  some  government  employ  but  that  the  next  sea¬ 
son  he  left  Kansas  and  went  back  onto  the  Mississippi  River  steamboat  ser¬ 
vice.  Capt.  Watt’s  published  Biography  in  the  Kansas  History  1883  un¬ 
doubtedly  given  by  himself  says  that  his  title  of  Captain  wras  gained  by  pro¬ 
motion  on  the  sea  before  ever  he  came  West  and  that  he  came  to  Kansas, 
settling  in  Junction  township  in  1858,  where  he  ow-ned  700  acres.  George 
McCallough  in  his  narrative  says  that  Capt.  Watt  came  to  the  Appanoose  from 
Cincinnati,  O.,  1858,  that  in  1859  he  preempted  twro  80’s  cornering,  sections  19 
and  30,  giving  the  name  of  Valley  Brook  to  the  creek.  In  1860  he  broke  up 
much  of  his  land,  still  farming  some  over  on  the  Appanoose,  where  he 
bought  and  hauled  his  logs  from  with  which  he  built  his  big  hew^ed  log  house 
in  1861  before  he  went  into  the  Civil  War  service.  On  some  of  his  pieces 
Jimmy  Orr  had  previously  settled,  who  sold  out  to  the  captain.  This  farm 
was  Captain  Watt’s  home  unitl  1885,  when  he  removed  to  Carbondale,  dying 
3  years  later.  In  1867  this  farm  home  was  known  as  the  P.  O.  of  Valley 
Brook  and  the  election  to  vote  on  the  issue  of  the  Santa  Fe  bonds  for  this 
part  of  the  County  was  held  here.  The  next  year  the  new  stone  school  house 
of  District  No.  18,  located  nearby  and  built  by  Capt.  Watt,  stone  mason,  was 
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made  the  voting  precinct  of  Valley  Brook  in  the  Presidential  Election  of  U.  S. 
Grant. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  Capt.  Watt  was  a  bachelor  until  he  was  over  49 
years  old,  when  he  married  a  very  worthy  energetic  woman  known  to  the 
soldier  boys  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  as  Mother  Britt,  whose  history  is 
worthy  of  mention  right  here. 

Mary  A.  Scott  was  born  in  Canada  the  daughter  of  Nicholas  Scott  and 
Elizabeth  McDonnell.  As  the  latter  is  a  Scotch  name  and  Capt.  Watt’s 
mother’s  name  also  being  Nancy  Agnes  McDonnell,  a  Scotch  woman,  I  have 
thought  that  they  might  have  been  distantly  related.  Mary  Scott  married  a 
Mr.  Britt  of  Muscotah,  Ill.,  before  the  war.  This  was  that  part  of  Illinois 
known  as  Egypt,  which  raised  the  celebrated  9th  Ill.  Regt.  Infantry  in  the 
early  war  days.  William  Britt  became  captain  of  Co.  F.,  9th  Vol.  Inft.  and 
went  through  the  battles  of  Fort  Donaldson,  Pittsburg  Landing  or  Shiloh  and 
the  siege  of  Corinth.  At  the  latter  place  he  fell,  mortally  wounded.  His 
wife  got  a  pass  from  Gen.  Grant  and  immediately  went  to  the  front.  After 
laying  her  husband  in  the  grave  she  stayed  6  months  with  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio  as  a  nurse.  Her  son,  William  A.  Britt,  was  born  after  the  father’s 
death.  To  better  her  fortunes  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
Mrs.  Britt  removed  with  her  son  to  Lane,  Franklin  Co.,  Kansas.  Cyrus  * 
Atchison  of  Ridgeway  and  Capt.  Watt  were  stone  masons  doing  some  work  at 
Lane  when  the  widow  employed  Capt.  Watt  to  repair  her  chimney  and  the 
acquaintanceship  then  made  soon  ripened  into  marriage,  which  was  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day,  Nov.  29,  1866.  Four  more  children  were  born  to  her  by  this  mar¬ 
riage,  viz:  Mary  Agnes  Watt,  who  died  single  before  the  father  died;  Robert 
Watt,  single,  living  in  Corsicana,  Texas;  James  Scott  Watt,  living  on  the  old 
homestead;  and  John  Watt,  single,  25;  whose  home  is  here  but  whose  pre¬ 
sent  address  is  unknown.  He  travels,  having  been  to  England  1901  and  may 
be  on  the  sea  now.  William  A.  Britt  married  Nellie  Gilmore,  an  old  neigh¬ 
bor’s  daughter,  Jan.,  1890,  has  one  girl,  Mary  A.  aged  about  8  years,  and  lives 
on  part  of  the  old  homestead  now  Mr.  Gilmore’s  farm.  James  Scott  Watt 
married  Miss  Sadie  M.  Gibbs  of  Wakarusa,  Shawnee  Co.,  June  17,  1896,  have 
2  children,  Robert,  aged  4  and  John,  age  1.  He  runs  280  acres  of  the  old 
homestead,  living  there  since  1891. 

This  old  Valley  Brook  home  of  Capt.  Watt  was  a  noted  one  for  its  hospi¬ 
tality,  after  their  marriage  they  kept  Hotel.  They  were  both  people  of  a 
very  refined  nature  and  strictly  honest.  Robert  D.  Watt  enlisted  with  many 
other  Osage  Co.  boys  as  seen  by  the  list  and  history  on  page  37-38,  Aug.  25, 
1862,  and  served  3  years  in  the  2nd  Kansas  Cav.,  coming  home  a  Lieutenant  of 
Co.  B  and  as  Mother  Britt  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  soldiers  and  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  days  of  Corinth  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  among 
their  many  guests  was  once  along  about  1868  General  Phillip  H.  Sheridan 
and  staff,  commander  at  the  time  of  the  Dept,  of  the  West,  enroute  from 


Leavenworth  to  some  military  point  southwest,  who  took  dinner  with  them. 
Mr.  D.  B.  Burdick  in  his  notes  of  the  early  day  settlers  around  him  speaks  of 
Capt.  Watt’s  family  being  established  3  miles  east  of  him  and  the  hospitality 
of  the  elders. 

When  the  Captain  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  68  in  1885  he  felt  like  a 
change  in  his  business  so  he  removed  from  the  farm  to  Carbondale  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  lumber  trade.  His  death  occurred  April  1,  1888.  He  was 
brought  back  to  the  old  neighborhood  and  buried  in  the  Valley  Brook  ceme¬ 
tery,  located  near  the  Dist.  18  school  house,  mourned  sincerely  by  all  who 
knew  him.  Misfortunes  overtook  the  family  yet  further.  In  Nov.,  1888,  suc¬ 
ceeding  his  death  one  day  in  the  absence  of  al  tlhe  family  but  the  mother  the 
house  burned  down.  It  was  all  on  fire  from  the  chimney  above  before  she 
knew  it  so  that  little  was  saved.  Capt.  Watt  had  a  valuable  library  and 
many  valuable  historical  papers,  relics,  etc.,  11  burned  up.  The  collapse  of 
the  Carbondae  boom  caused  them  much  financial  loss.  They  returned  in 
time  to  their  old  homestead  farm.  Mother  Watt  dropped  dead  one  Sunday 
noon,  Jan.  10,  1897.  In  the  issue  of  Jan.  14,  1897,  John  Ellis,  an  old  soldier 
(of  the  130th  Ill.  Inft.,)  editor  of  the  Quenemo  Republican  and  former  resi¬ 
dent  of  Carbondale,  pays  these  two  old  “war  veterans”  of  the  Watt  home  a 
glowing  tribute  in  his  obituary  of  Mother  Watt. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  items  of  interest  and  bits  of  history  that 
occur  to  the  minds  of  friends  that  I  have  failed  to  get  in  time  to  print  in 
their  history  but  among  the  pioneers  of  this  section  of  the  county  none  took 
a  greater  prominence  in  the  stirring  events  of  the  l  nited  States  than  these 
Scotch  descendants  and  we  trust  that  their  own  descendants  may  emulate 
their  elders  in  their  good  qualities  and  perpetuate  the  honoiable  name  ot 
Capt.  Robert  Donnell  Watt. 


george  McCullough’S  narrative. 

George  McCullough  was  born  Feb.  23,  1846,  at  Roundout,  Ulster  Co  N.  Y 
.John  McCullough,  his  father  was  born  in  Scotland  and  his  mother,  Sara  i 

Craig,  though  of  Scotch  descent,  was  born  in  Ireland.  They  came  to 
America  in  1841.  In  George’s  own  language  we  will  relate  his  narrative 
taken  down  Jan.  10,  1902,  at  the  Overbrook  Hotel  where  I  met  him  by  appoint¬ 
ment. 

‘•We  removed  to  tl.e  West  April,  1858,  direct  from  New  York.  1  had  a 
brother  Thomas  about  of  age,  who  came  on  in  advance  ot  the  lam.ly  about  a 
year  to  Kansas.  He  picked  our  original  claim  on  Valley  Brook,  N.  W  A, 
Sec  25  T  15  R  16.  This  farm  is  still  owned  by  me.  I  homas  met  us  .. 
the  Kansas  City  landing  and  we  followed  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  out  There 
were  only  the  four  of  us-falher,  mother,  Tom  and  myself.  We  stopped  a 
short  time  on  the  Appanoose  while  we  built  our  log  house  but  were  Inun^on 
our  claim  by  May,  1858.  Neighbors  then  were  D.  B.  Buidick,  k 
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the  Peterson  afmily  N.  W.  of  us  3  miles,  nothing  north  of  us  for  6  or  7  miles 
to  William  Atchison’s  nothing  east  of  us  for  many  miles.  S.  E.  2  miles  was 
the  Gilmore  place  just  beginning.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Noah  Myers  rented 
it  of  Gilmore.  From  my  south  line  it  was  only  1  mile  to  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Reserve. 

“Thomas  stayed  at  home  only  a  year  or  two,  leaving  for  New  Orelans  the 
Spring  of  1860.  We  lost  all  sight  of  him  afterwards.  My  father  died  July, 
1859,  mother  died  October,  1862.  They  were  buried  on  the  farm  but  after¬ 
wards  we  organized  and  laid  out  the  Valley  Brook  cemetery  and  I  reinterred 
them  there.  I  was  early  in  life  thus  turned  out  onto  my  own  resources,  being 
16  years  old  when  mother  died.  In  May,  1863,  Pete  Peterson  and  I  hired  out 
to  Russell,  Majors  and  Waddle,  one  of  the  great  overland  freighting  com¬ 
panies,  as  drivers  to  go  across  the  plains  to  New  Mexico.  Our  train  had  26 
wagons  of  6  yoke  oxen  each,  making  a  drove  of  312  cattle  to  our  train.  We 
were  loaded  with  Government  supplies  for  Fort  Union.  The  train  ahead  of 
us  had  Indian  presents.  We  struck  the  Plains  Indians  the  3rd  or  4th  of  July 
beyond  Great  Bend.  There  were  many  thousand  of  them  and  while  they  were 
not  at  war  then  with  the  Government  they  were  saucy  and  always  begging 
provisions  which  they  took  as  a  sort  of  a  toll  on  us  for  traveling  across  their 
domain.  They  got  their  presents  out  at  Fort  Lyon,  Bent’s  Fort  then.  This 
train  of  ours  passed  into  the  ownership  of  Messrs.  Irwin  and  Jackman  and 
later  A.  Calwell  and  Co.,  all  Leavenworth  men  of  1863.  We  got  back  from 
that  trip  about  Sept.,  1863.  My  place  lay  without  a  tenant  in  these  days  and 
Mr.  V.  R.  Merritt,  who  formerly  lived  in  Osage  County,  but  had  removed  to 
the  vicinity  of  Baldwin,  was  appointed  at  my  earnest  request  my  guardian  to 
enable  me  to  inherit  my  parents’  estate.  Captain  Watt  had  come  and  set¬ 
tled  here  before  father  died  but  being  single  he  did  not  remain  here  steady 
until  after  the  war,  when  he  got  married. 
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“John  Hook  and  family  located  about  1  y2  miles  N.  E.  of  us  in  1860.  Mr. 
Whiscomb  and  sons  Walter  and  William,  Englishmen,  lived  on  Capt.  Watt’s 
place  in  war  days.  I  enlisted  Nov.  3rd,  1863,  in  Co.  G,  16th  Kans.  Cav.  We 
nover  left  the  vicinity  of  the  state  of  Kansas,  just  fought  the  bushwhackers 
of  Missouri  and  Indian  Ty.,  the  most  of  the  time.  I  enlisted  at  Minneola, 
Franklin  Co.,  along  with  Franklin  and  John  Merritt,  sons  of  my  guardian.  I 
was  discharged  for  disability  at  Leavenworth  Aug.  15,  1864.  After  I  quit,  the 
regiment  was  called  to  service  on  the  plains  against  the  Indians. 

“After  I  left  the  service  I  went  back  to  the  plains  as  a  teamster.  In  the 
summer  of  1865  I  made  a  trip  as  far  west  as  Salt  Lake  City.  In  1866  and  on 
until  .1872  I  handled  cattle  and  began  to  run  my  farm.  My  house  was  a 
stone  one.  I  lived  on  a  road  much  traveled  by  folks  east  and  west.  The 
Lyndon  folks  once  traveled  it  a  great  deal  going  to  Lawrence  and  Baldwin 
because  the  streams  being  small  could  be  forded  easily  and  there  being  few 
bridges,  folks  struck  for  the  divides. 


When  the  gueiilla  Andersons  came  up  from  Missouri  and  made  their 
raid  westward  to  intercept  the  rich  Gov’t,  train  at  Diamond  Springs  and 
tailed  they  nearly  all  went  west  by  less  public  routes  than  the  Santa  Fe  Trail 
The  road  by  Valley  Brook  made  a  good  cut  off  to  Burlingame  or  Wilmington 
for  horseback  parties.  That  was  the  occasion  (May  11,  1863,)  when  the 
Anderson  guerillas  returning  to  Missouri  by  way  of  the  Trail  stopped  at 
Rock  Creek  Springs,  robbed  Mr.  Jennerson’s  store  and  burned  it  at  the  same 
time  shooting  down  a  Union  soldier  of  a  Kansas  regiment  returning  home 
sick.  This  was  only  four  or  five  miles  north  of  me  near  where  Overbrook  is 
located.  Ed  Wadsworth’s  folks  lived  then  on  the  Appanoose  in  Franklin 
Co.  and  his  sister  was  there  at  Jennison’s  staying  with  her  while  he  had  gone 
to  Lawrence  after  a  load  of  goods.  Miss  Wadsworth  after  the  burning  of  the 
home  and  murder  of  the  sick  soldier  ran  all  the  way  home  to  Appanoose. 
She  is  now  dead.  None  of  us  knew  the  soldier.’  This  story  is  alluded  to  in 
this  book  on  page  26. 

Replying  to  a  question  of  mine  about  a  number  of  namesshown  on  the 
assessor’s  rolls,  1865  and  later,  who  had  now  gone  away,  he  spoke  of  the 
Duffey’s,  four  brothers  of  them  living  four  miles  east  of  Valley  Brook — 
Frank,  James,  and  others  whose  names  are  forgotten.  They  were  Irishmen. 
One  of  them  came  early  enough  for  O.  H.  Brown,  1860,  to  get  his  name  but 
McCullough  said  that  they  came  in  1861,  that  they  had  a  brother-in-law  up 
at  Leavenworth  who  bought  lots  of  Government  condemned  mules,  which 
were  brought  out  here  and  fed  up,  rested  up,  by  the  Duffy  Brothers  and  thus 
made  to  do  service  in  other  ways  again  for  years. 

In  the  Captain  Watts  household  about  1872  lived  a  Miss  Maggie  Culver 
of  Spencerville,  Ohio,  to  whom  George  McCullough  was  married  Feb.  13,  1873. 
They  went  right  to  housekeeping  in  George’s  nearby  house.  Five  boys  were 
Porn  to  them  by  this  union,  all  alive  and  some  married  and  gone  forth  into 
homes  of  their  own.  Wm.  John  McCullough,  married,  lives  at  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion,  Colo.  Chas.  Thos.,  Frank  Forest  and  Walter  Culver  are  names  of  those 
at  home,  George  Edward  who  was  next  to  Wm.  John  served  in  the  PhillipineS 
in  the  32rd  U.  S.  Vols.,  came  home  alright  and  is  now  in  Nebraska. 

George  McCullough  and  family  moved  two  or  three  years  since  from 
Osage  County  to  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  for  improvement  of  their  health.  He 
is  especially  miserable  with  Asthmatic  troubles.  He  comes  here  occasionally 
looking  after  his  farm  and  has  spent  considerable  time  in  Oklahoma.  I  am 
indebted  to  him  much  for  items  regarding  Captain  Watt’s  history  as  well  as 
historical  notes  in  general. 


THOMAS  M.  GILMORE  OF  VALLEY  BROOK. 

Thomas  M.  Gilmore  met  death  in  an  accident  at  the  Overbrook  elevato 
from  which  he  died  Dec.  7,  1900.  This  occured  two  years  before  I  viisted  hi 
place  to  get  notes  of  his  early  day  life  there.  It  states  in  the  Overbroo 
Herald  of  that  date  that  he  was  born  at  Cambridge,  New  York,  about  183 
and  was  an  active  man  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A  man  always  industriou 
and  of  a  cheerful  spirit.  Having  plenty  of  this  word’s  goods  he  had  buil 
himself  a  fine  home  and  had  a  large  farm.  A  wife  and  six  children  survive! 
him.  He  was  buried  in  the  Valley  Brook  cemetery  about  a  mile  north  of  hi 
home.  He  had  been  a  resident  of  that  home  section  32  years  and  as  a  pionee 
was  well  known  over  Ridgeway. 

Mr.  Gilmore  came  to  Kansas  in  1856,  locating  at  Leavenworth  and  fo 
years  followed  the  freighting  trade  along  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  during  thos 
stirring  times  when  a  freighter’s  life  was  in  a  constant  danger  from  th 
Indian  and  still  wilder  highwayman.  His  second  move  was  to  Lawrenc 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  and  married  Miss  Anna  J.  Wright  in  1851 
Six  children  were  born  to  them.  Nellie  Gilmore  is  Mrs.  Britte  whom  I  me 
when  at  Valley  Brook,  Aug.,  1901,  but  I  failed  to  get  the  names  of  the  boy 
who,  then  young  men,  were  carrying  on  the  Gilmore  estate  and  never  had  a: 
opportunity  afterwards  to  talk  with  this  old  pioneer  family  who  came  in  1 807 

C.  R.  GREEN. 


There  were  no  other  narratives  taken  of  this  corner  of  Ridgeway 
Township,  that  of  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Wiggins  a  few  miles  south  ot 
them  come  in  with  the  Sac  &  Fox  Reserve  History. 


HISTORY  OF  FRY  P.  McGEE’S  SETTLEMENT  AT  “110”  AS  WELL  AS 
THAT  OF  MESSRS.  ECKART  AND  DOANS  AT  PRAIRIE 

CITY  1854-1855. 

LETTER  AND  NARRATIVE  OF  W.  F.  ECKART. 

Tescott,  Kansas,  October  1st,  1903. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Green,  Dear  Sir  and  Comrade:  — 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  asking  me  to  give  you  some  data  of  earl-/ 
time  in  Osage  Co.  and  particularly  relating  to  Ridgeway  Township  where  I 
once  lived.  I  will  be  pleased  to  do  so  only  I  wish  a  little  time,  say  a  week  or 
so.  I  have  read  some  of  your  samples.  I  know  most  all  of  the  names.  I 
remember  Chas.  Fox,  knew  father,  knew  where  he  taught  school  in  1859.  I 
herded  Bronson  &  Stone’s  cattle,  100  head  of  two  year  old  steers  bought  by 
them  in  1859  in  Mo.,  did  their  herding  in  that  year  of  the  drougth  in  1860  and 
helped  feed  them  the  following  winter. 

I  knew  Mr.  Wm.  Harris  and  Fry  McGee  probably  better  than  anyone  else 
now  living  in  Osage  Co.,  with  the  exception  of  his  daughter,  Sophia  (or  Mrs. 
Berry)  and  will  write  about  them  as  I  worked  and  herded  Harris  &  McGee’s 
horses  and  cattle  in  1858  and  1859  and  worked  for  Harris  when  discharged 
from  the  army.  I  will  also  write  about  the  old  Indian  Trail  and  knowing 
Old  Keokuk  as  chief  of  the  Sac  &  Foxes  bringing  buffalo  tongues  as  a  pre¬ 
sent  to  Fry  McGee  whose  friend  he  was.  About  the  old  Mormon  trail  where 
droves  of  cattle  were  taken  to  Oregon  and  California  in  the  spring  of  1857-’58, 
also  about  the  Santa  Fe  road  and  old  Bent  with  his  Cheyenne  squaws  and  his 
captive  Dutch  boy  whom  he  purchased  from  the  Cheyennes.  The  boy  knew 
nothing  but  Indian,  acted  like  one  but  had  the  German  feature.  I  knew  all 
about  Versailles  and  the  two  Prairie  Cities,  one  a  mile  east  of  110  Creek  and 
the  other  three  miles  west,  both  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  My  father  was  a 
stockholder  in  the  one  east  with  Phillip  Doane  and  DeLester  &  Gilgrist  as 
first  settlers  of  the  townsite.  I  will  give  also  the  names  of  the  first  settlers 
on  110  Creek  as  early  as  1857,  also  the  number  of  houses  on  the  creek  above 
the  Indian  Reserve  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes. 

The  reason  my  name  is  not  found  on  record  is  because  I  enlisted  in  To¬ 
peka  with  Dan  Houston,  also  of  110  Creek.  We  both  enlisted  in  E.  G.  Ross 
Co.  E.,  11th  Kans.,  Cav.  and  the  records  in  the  Adjutant  General’s  office  will 
show. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  a  relative  in  Osage  Co.  but  have  two  brothers  in 
Miami  Co.  My  lot  in  Osage  Co.  was  a  hard  one.  My  father  being  a  poor  but 
hard  working  man  I  worked  out  when  a  boy  tor  the  parties  mentioned  and 
thus  got  acquainted  in  East  Osage  Co.  I  worked  several  years  for  McGee 
and  Harris  and  Bronson  at  Ridgeway.  You  may  look  for  something  from  me 
as  I  recollect  the  early  days  as  only  of  yesterday.  The  impression  will  never 
be  forgotten.  I  have  still  a  dear  spot  for  Osage  Co.  and  love  so  to  think  of 
those  early  days  as  hard  and  happy  ones.  Yours  truly, 


W.  F.  ECKART. 


THE  ECKART  NARRATIVE. 

October  8,  1903. 


Chas.  R.  Green,  Dear  Comrade:  — 

In  answer  to  your  queries  I  will  say  that  my  father  and  mother,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wm.  Eckart,  landed  at  Prairie  City,  one-half  mile  east  of  the  old  Santa 
Fe  crossing  of  110  Creek,  Mar.  4,  1857.  There  were  four  children,  W.  F. 
Eckart,  14  years;  Mary,  10  years;  Kitty,  4  years  old  at  the  time.  We  came 
over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  with  two  yoke  of  oxen  bought  at  Kansas  City,  where 
we  got  our  outfit,  having  formerly  lived  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  stockholders  who  came  before  my  father  in  the  fall  previous  to 
Prairie  City,  were  James  Gilgrist,  Lon  James,  Robert  Lester,  Phillip  Doane 
and  Joseph  Briswalder.  The  town  contained  3  quarter  sections  and  on  paper 
it  had  all  the  modern  improvements  but  was  a  bleak  prairie  in  1857.  Robert 
Lester  was  surveyor  and  laid  off  the  lots  in  the  summer  of  1857.  None  were 
ever  sold  except  to  parties  perhaps  in  Louisville.  Three  frame  houses  were 
built — one  on  each  quarter.  When  the  first  party  came  in  the  fall  of  ’56 
they  erected  a  log  house  10x12  and  in  it  those  parties  with  their  wives  and 
children  were  living  when  we  arrived.  So  crowded  were  they  inside  that  in 
one  end  they  erected  bunks  above  each  other  for  sleeping  and  in  the  other 
end  there  was  a  fire  place  where  they  cooked  and  lived  on  the  corn  meal  they 
had  brought  with  them  the  fall  previous.  The  sifted  meal  would  be  used  for 
corn  bread  baked  in  ovens  before  the  fire.  The  bran  would  be  utilized  for 
coffee  and  thus  they  had  lived  all  winter  when  we  came.  Of  course  we 
brought  groceries  and  meat  so  they  lived  better  while  it  lasted. 

Father  took  a  claim  three  miles  above  McGee’s  on  the  creek.  At  that 
time  the  only  settler  above  was  James  Ackers  with  his  wife  and  daughter. 
One  mile  still  above  there  were  three  unoccupied  houses,  also  on  the  creek. 
The  first  one  beolnged  to  a  man  Moore  who  was  driven  away  in  1856,  next 
house  belonged  to  a  man  named  Turner  and  still  contained  the  furniture  un¬ 
disturbed  when  we  came.  The  next  house  was  still  farther  up  where  Berry 
Wyatt  lived  afterwards.  It,  too,  contained  furniture  and  some  harness  all  un¬ 
disturbed.  These  settlers  had  been  driven  away  because  of  their  being  pro¬ 
slavery  men  or  Southerners  and  were  afraid  to  come  back.  Phillip  Doane 
and  Robert  Lester  traded  a  jack  for  Moore’s  claim  and  200  head  of  hogs  and 
3  ponies.  The  hogs  starved  and  the  ponies  strayed.  Mr.  George  Johnson 
bought  the  Turner  place  and  a  Mr.  Bishop  bought  out  the  one  where  Mr. 
Wyatt  lived  afterwards. 

In  the  summer  of  1857  the  following  settlers  came  after  my  father  and 
settled  on  the  creek  first:  Wm.  Eckart,  George  Johnson,  Dan  Donahue, 
George  Collins,  Dan  McCune.  Mr.  Bishop  and  Dan  Houston. 

The  summer  of  1857  was  dry  and  the  crops  planted  were  light  in  the 
spring.  The  old  trail  that  ran  on  the  north  side  was  called  the  Mormon  Trail 
or  California  road  and  droves  of  cattle  passed  over  it  on  up  to  the  middle  of 


June  all  bound  for  California  or  Oregon.  A  good  many  cattle  were  thin  and 
foot-sore  and  often  were  sold  for  what  they  could  get  from  the  settlers.  My 
father  bought  several  young  cows,  though  afterwards  when  refreshed  again 
some  drover  following  would  claim  them  and  take  them  with  him  and  thus  we 
lost  them. 


Father  brought  a  new  wagon  along  and  two  yoke  of  oxen.  The  lirst  night 
after  landing  at  Prairie  City  those  two  yoke  disappeared  and  we  never  found 
or  saw  them  any  more.  One  immigrant  train  came  along  and  a  wagon  con¬ 
taining  a  family  bound  for  Oregon  broke  down  in  front  of  our  house.  They 
made  father  an  offer  of  a  pair  of  two  year  old  steers  and  the  broken  wagon 
and  father  traded  so  thus  we  got  a  team  to  do  our  work.  I  broke  them  and 
often  used  to  take  the  neighbor  women  to  Burlingame  to  trade  as  that  was 
the  only  way  to  go  and  Billy  Eckart,  as  they  called  me,  would  take  them  just 
for  the  chance  to  go  to  town.  Below  on  the  creek  in  ’57  came  a  Mr.  Kuts. 
Charles  Rubow  also  lived  3  miles  below,  a  Mr.  Redman,  called  Squire 
Redman,  3  miles  still  farther  there  was  a  place  joining  the  Sac  Reserve,  name 
forgotten,  belonging  to  a  slave  holder,  had  good  improvements  with  houses 
for  owner  and  slaves  that  had  been  driven  away.  The  place  was  taken  by 
Burdick  &  Hays  and  held  afterwards  by  those  parties. 


The  winter  of  ’57  my  father  worked  for  those  parties  at  50  cents  per  day, 
took  pay  in  corn  and  we  would  shell  it  at  night  and  I  with  the  oxen  would  go 
to  Burlingame  on  Saturday  and  have  it  ground  on  those  old  coffee  mills  as 
we  called  them.  Mr.  Denison  was  the  engineer  and  one  Polly  the  miller.  I 
often  came  home  at  night  with  oxen  tired  and  I  hungry.  Sometimes  I  had  to 
go  still  farther  to  Auburn  as  the  mills  were  uncertain,  only  grinding  certain 
days  when  not  broken.  In  the  spring  of  1858  the  town  of  Versailles  was 
started,  one  Troop  being  the  principal  stockholder.  A  hotel  was  built  and 
occupied  for  a  long  time  by  Alfred  Baxter  as  landlord.  The  town  was  a  halt- 
mile  west  of  the  crossing  of  110  Creek  on  the  Santa  Fe  Road.  I  made  an 
error  in  regard  to  West  Prairie  City;  it  should  be  Indiana  City  instead.  It 
consisted  of  three  houses  built  by  Frank  Goebel  who  represented  a  Louis- 

I  will  close  this  for  the  present.  w  •  F-  ECKAR  1  * 


ECKART  NARRATIVE  CONCLUDED. 

October  30,  1903. 

Charles  R.  Green,  Comrade:  — 

In  reading  the  narrative  of  Charley  Fox  I  will  throw  some  light  on  cer¬ 
tain  points  in  regard  to  Fry  McGee.  1  worked  for  him  off  and  on  tor  a 
number  of  years  and  know  whereof  I  write.  Fry  McGee  as  early  as  1  4.  a 
later  went  to  Oregon  taking  a  drove  of  cattle,  having  his  family  with  him. 
consisting  of  his  wife,  Martha;  his  oldest  daughter,  Puss,  next  bo.mn  . 
Anna  and  one  son  who  died  and  was  buried  on  the  plains  near 
saw  Mrs.  McGee  in  tears  when  relating  her  little  boy  s 
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where  she  never  afterwards  saw  even  the  grave.  On  their  return  they 
canmped  at  110  Creek.  Then  the  Mormon  trail  intersected  the  Santa  Fe 
Road  at  that  point.  They  followed  it  to  Rock  Creek  and  then  Fast  toward 
Paola.  While  there  at  “110”  he  bargained  for  the  improved  claims  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  man  named  Richardson,  who  was  married  to  a  Shawnee  squaw. 
When  my  father  came  there  first  McGee  said  he  bought  it  3  years  previous 
which  would  make  it  about  1853  or  ’54.  He  was  living  in  a  frame  house 
built  out  of  native  lumber  sawed  on  his  premises  with  a  horse-power  mill, 
the  weather  boarding  being  walnut,  the  frame  and  flooring  oak,  the  roof 
clapboards  and  sealed  with  oak  and  calico  pasted  over  in  place  of  paper. 
The  old  saw  mill  was  taken  to  Missiuri  in  Feb.,  ’57,  several  years  afterwards. 
Carriger,  then  living  on  the  Wakarusa,  came  over  the  winter  of  1862  and 
sawed  a  lot  of  lumber  for  Mr.  Harris,  son-in-law  of  McGee’s,  who  died  the 
year  previous.  Rubow  had  some  sawed  also,  Frank  Goebel  and  others. 

McGee’s  house  had  four  rooms  with  kitchen  and  dining  room  the  full 
length  on  south  side.  On  each  end  was  a  huge  fire  place.  The  east  room 
generally  occupied  by  travelers  and  in  winter  the  floor  was  often  filled  with 
fellows  sleeping  before  the  fire  on  buffalo  robes.  The  next  room  was  a 
sleeping  room  also  for  travelers  with  their  wives.  The  third  room  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  daughters.  The  west  room  was  used  by  Mr.  McGee  and  wife 
as  a  sitting  room  and  to  sleep  in.  He  loved  game  and  would  relish  a  roast 
before  the  fire  place  such  as  rabbits,  quail,  spare  rib  and  beef.  His  house 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  while  opposite  side  were  numerous  log 
cabins,  also  a  store  and  blacksmith  shop.  After  Mr.  Harris  married  Puss  he 
built  a  residence  on  the  north  side,  also  a  store  house.  Mr.  McGee  had  no 
relation  with  the  Louisville  colony  (Prairie  City)  as  he  did  not  relish  settlers 
near  him.  The  McGee  farm  in  cultivation  consisted  of  10  acres  on  the  north 
side  of  the  road  and  60  on  south  side,  all  fenced  hog-tight  with  9  or  10  walnut 
rails,  worm  shape,  and  thirty  years  afterward  I  saw  rails  there  sound  and 
good.  Hogs  and  cattle  roamed  mostly  at  large  and  the  incoming  of  the 
Yankees  with  their  Shanghi  fence  stopped  the  hog  industry,  which  was  a 
paying  one  then  as  the  man  with  a  hog  tight  fence  had  a  monopoly.  A  good 
many  land  prospectors  stopped  there  and  he  always  had  a  lot  of  hisfriends 
stopping.  There  was  a  toll  bridge  at  that  time  built  of  logs.  The  abut¬ 
ments  were  square  log  cribs  filled  with  stone,  the  stringers  of  logs  and  the 
flooring  consisted  of  split  logs.  The  toll  was  25  cents  for  wagons  and  the 
revenue  amounted  to  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  a  day  at  times.  In  1860  Mr. 
McGee  built  a  new  one  and  during  the  war  only  Santa  Fe  trains  paid  the  toll. 

The  Santa  Fe  mail  came  twice  a  month,  carried  in  a  coach  which  often 
contained  12  to  14  passengers,  mostly  traders  from  Santa  Fe.  It  was  drawn 
by  six  small  Mexican  mules  with  a  whip  up  outside  or  an  out  rider  mounted 
on  a  small  mule  with  a  large  black  snake  whip.  He  would  go  on  the  gallop,  a 
driver  inside  holding  the  lines  and  a  conductor  to  attend  the  passengers. 
The  coach  would  always  stop  and  feed  over  night,  the  passengers  rolled  up 
on  the  floor  before  the  fire  for  the  night.  Often  in  winter  they  would  tell  of 


the  hardships  and  the  storms  they  had  to  contend  with  coining  across  the 
plains.  110  Creek  got  its  name  by  Government  survey,  the  distance  being 
110  miles  from  Sibley  Landing  on  the  Missouri  River.  In  1857  Fry  McGee 
had  in  his  possession  three  slaves,  a  negro  woman  and  child  who  helped  Mrs. 
McGee  in  the  kitchen,  a  boy  about  14  years  old  who  was  claimed  by  Puss  and 
was  a  handy  boy  for  all  around.  Several  times  to  my  recollection  he  would 
take  them  to  Missouri  on  suspecting  a  raid  from  the  Abolitionists  and  re¬ 
turned  them  when  things  quieted  down.  After  Kansas  became  a  state  they 
were  disposed  of  in  Missouri  just  previous  to  the  war.  Fry  McGee  was  al¬ 
ways  kind  to  his  family  and  he  was  a  man  without  fear,  I  don’t  think  he 
ever  showed  the  white  feather  to  any  one.  He  loved  a  joke  and  I  have 
known  him  to  take  a  friend  out  hunting,  always  carried  the  shot  in  his  coat 
pocket,  and  when  loading  he  would  take  a  handful  and  charge  the  piece, 
offer  the  friend  the  gun  to  fire,  when  the  recoil  would  send  him  off  his  feet 
and  gun  in  air. 

I  knew  Maynard  McGee  as  we  called  him.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the 
McGee  brothers,  a  good  horse-man  and  splendid  shot.  He  could  shoot  the 
ace  out  of  a  card  a  distance  of  30  or  40  yards  with  a  pistol.  The  oldest 
daughter  also  was  a  splendid  manager  of  horses  and  a  good  shot.  On  one 
occasion  an  Emigrant  Train  took  twenty  head  of  Fry  McGee’s  cattle  with 
them.  When  Puss  heard  of  the  loss  she  mounted  her  pony,  overtook  the 
party  at  the  crossing  of  the  Kansas  River  near  the  old  mission,  rode  up  to 
the  train  and  compelled  the  man  to  cut  them  out  of  the  herd  and  she  drove 
them  the  20  miles  home  alone.  She  was  like  her  father,  brave  and  had  the 
courage  of  a  frontiers-woman.  She  went  armed  in  those  days.  The  Indians 
often  would  pass  going  to  their  buffalo  hunt  and  would  camp  on  the  creek. 
Fry  McGee  knew  most  of  them  and  they  would  trade  with  him  going  and 
coming.  The  Mexicans  would  also  camp  near  and  make  their  repairs  while 
recruiting  their  stock.  Just  three  miles  east  of  the  crossing  a  train  con¬ 
taining  hundreds  of  stock  was  caught  in  a  severe  blizzard  and  all  the  stock 
perished  with  some  of  the  drivers.  I  saw  the  bones  years  afterward.  In  the 
summer  season  hardly  a  day  passed  but  what  two  or  more  trains  would  pass 
over  the  trail  or  camp  on  the  creek.  1  have  read  the  J.  Rogers  Histoiy  of 
Osage  Co.  and  I  knew  him  well.  He  has  some  errors  but  I  will  confine  my¬ 
self  to  those  events  as  I  know  and  recollect  them  and  it  seems  to  me  but  a 
short  time  ago  these  stirring  events  happened. 

I  shall  now  close  this  until  some  future  time.  Yours  truly, 

W.  F.  ECKART. 

COMRADE  WM.  ECKART  DIED  IN  1905. 
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OLD  RIDGEWAY. 

REV.  JARED  WARE  FOX  FAMILY  GENEALOGY. 

Rev.  Jared  Ware  Fox  and  wife,  Mercy  Copeland  Fox,  came  to  the  early 
settlement  of  Ridgeway  in  1860  from  New  York.  They  had  seven  children, 
some  of  them  grown  to  man’s  estate.  Four  lived  to  grow  up  and  go  out  into 
the  world. 

Jared  W.  Fox  was  born  in  Sherburne,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  from 
thence  went  forth  to  preach  the  gospel  and  from  that  locality,  Jan.  21, 
1839,  he  married  his  wife.  His  first  field  of  labor  was  Adams  Basin,  Monroe 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  When  he  came  to  Kansas  he  be¬ 
came  the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Burlingame  in  1861  and 
remained  there  9  years  but  his  attention  was  not  there  alone  for  he  preached 
in  Ridgeway  after  Jan.  21,  1862.  The  date  of  the  organization  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  church  there,  and  at  Lyndon  in  the  70’s.  He  was  instant  in 
season  and  out  wherever  the  gospel  was  need  and  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  be  present.  In  his  son,  Charles  G.  Fox’s  excellent  history  of  the  Ridgeway 
Congregational  Church  found  on  succeeding  pages  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Fox’s  labors  in  that  locality. 

Ridgeway  Church  upheld  and  faithfully  sustained  the  gospel  in  the  early 
years  of  the  history  of  N.  E.  Osage  Co.  when  the  rough  characters  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  and  Civil  War  were  almost  continually  changing  its  popula¬ 
tion.  The  historian  of  Burlingame  at  some  future  day  will  find  Rev.  Mr. 
Fox’s  labors  with  the  Church  there  worthy  of  mention.  As  historian  of  our 
Lyndon  Presbyterian  Church  I  find  he  preached  several  months  there  in 
1870-71  and  that  Elliott  H.  Fox,  his  son  and  Leida  E.,  his  wife,  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  in  the  year  1874. 

When  I  visited  the  minister’s  homestead,  Aug.,  1901,  two  miles  north  of 
Ridgeway  in  the  Strowbridge  Creek  valley,  I  found  good  substantial  stone 
buildings,  the  house  an  ideal  of  an  eastern  man’s  unpretentious  but  cozy 
home.  Trees,  orchards  and  vines  attested  Rev.  Fox’s  labors  40  years  back. 
The  minister’s  wife  had  died  in  1893  and  Chas.  G.,  their  son  with  his  family 
living  on  a  nearby  farm  moved  into  the  desolate  home  to  care  for  the  father 
now  82  years  old,  who  lingered  with  them  5  years  longer.  So  I  found  the 
Fox  household.  Most  of  Charles’  family  had  in  turn  grown  up  and  gone  out 
into  the  world  from  this,  the  grandfather’s  old  home  that  had  sheltered 
friends  without  number;  the  home  where  the  aged  mother  Copeland  came 
to  die  in  1863  with  her  daughter,  Mercy,  and  where  at  a  good  ripe  age  died 
Father  Jared  W.  Fox  on  March  2,  1898.  The  seven  children  of  J.  W.  and 
Mercy  Copeland  Fox  are: 

Charles  G.  Fox,  Ridgeway,  Kansas. 

Jared  C.  Fox  of  the  wholesale  druggist  firm  McPike  and  Fox,  Atchison, 
Kansas. 

Irving  C.  Fox,  deceased. 

Herbert  E.  Fox,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Elliott  H.  Fox,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Jonathan  C.  Fox,  deceased. 

Mertie  R.  C.  Fox,  deceased. 

I  think  one  of  the  dead  sons  was  married  and  left  a  wife  and  home  at 
Emporia.  The  four  living  are  married  and  in  homes  of  their  own. 

While  visiting  this  old  homestead  I  asked  and  obtained  permission  to 
copy  from  Rev.  J  .W.  Fox’s  notebook  the  marriage  rites  performed  by  him  in 
the  early  years  of  our  Osage  County  history. 

MARRIAGES— . 

July  28,  1861,  at  Burlingame,  Abel  Polley,  aged  56,  Mrs.  Margarette  Mc¬ 
Donald,  aged  36,  M.  and  M.  Jarboe,  witnesses. 

No  date  at  Burlingame. 

James  R.  Mead,  23,  to  Agnes  Barcome  21,  a  niece  of  A.  Polley’s. 
Superior,  Kas.;  April  21,  1862,  Robert  H.  Baird,  32,  Hattie  M.  Hills,  22. 
Superior,  Kas.;  April  30,  1862,  Silas  N.  Hills,  Alice  Dutton. 

Burlingame,  Kas.;  Sept.  21,  1862,  Harrison  Dubois,  30,  Victoria  Tisdale, 
24,  Peter  Kirby  and  Hellen  M.  Kirby,  witnesses. 

Burlingame,  Kas.;  Sept.  24,  1863,  Lieut.  Wm.  Y.  Drew,  Co.  I,  11th  Kas., 
to  Miss  Martha  Hellen,  daughter  of  Dea  J.  S.  Pomeroy,  Charles  Goodyear  and 
Mary  Pomeroy,  witnesses. 

Richardson  P.  O.,  “110”  Crossing  (Osage  Co.,)  Nov.  1862,  James  S. 
Berry,  Miss  Sophia  M.  McGee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Harris,  witnesses. 

Monmouth,  Shawnee  Co.,  Kas.,  Jan.  22,  1865.  Marcellus  A.  Palmer, 
Miss  Susan  C.  Berry  daughter  of  Washington  Berry. 

Burlingame,  July  17,  1865.  Edmond  Mercer,  age  32,  Isabella  E.  Rambo, 
24,  daughter  of  Marmaduke  Rambo;  Robert  Rambo  and  Hellen  Crumb,  wit¬ 
nesses. 

Burlingame,  Oct.  3,  1866.  Lieut.  Charles  H.  Goodier,  31,  Mary  E. 
Pomeroy,  19,  Wm.  Y.  Drew  and  M.  H.  Drew,  witnesses. 

Burlingame,  Dec.  8,  1867.  Wm.  C.  Chatfield,  32,  Mary  A.  Bush,  21,  Mrs. 
S.  H.  Bush  and  Miss  Hellen  Bush,  witnesses. 

Burlingame,  May  27,  1868,  Alexander  Bailey,  4  <,  Lida  S.  Rambo,  29, 
Louisa  B.  Schuyler  and  Mrs.  Mercy  C.  Fox,  witnesses. 

Burlingame,  Kas.;  June  10,  1868,  Wm.  P.  Deming,  35,  Elizabeth  M. 

Densmore,  28. 

Ridgeway,  Kas.;  Feb.  2,  1871,  Herbert  E.  Fox,  23,  Mary  E.  Smith. 

Lyndon,  Kas.;  May  1,  1872,  Elliott  H.  fox,  Leida  E.  Sayoli,  22. 

Ridgeway,  Kas.;  June  3,  1875,  N.  D.  Fairbanks  48,  Emily  J.  Dickinson, 
30.  These  parties  came  to  the  minister’s  house. 

I  have  not  copied  the  marriages  of  strangei  s. 

Of  the  children  of  Jared  W.  Fox.  They  went  out  into  the  world  and  are 
making  homes  and  fortunes  in  other  places  except  Chailes  G.  lox,  above 
noted  a  sketch  of  whom  follows:  Elliott  H.  Fox,  noted  as  once  living  at 
Lyndon  a  deputy,  I  believe,  in  one  of  the  county  offices,  married  Leida  A. 
Saylor,  whose  long  narrative  of  her  pioneer  experiences  teaching  school  in 


1869-70-71  at  the  Sac  &  Fox  Agency,  Dr  as  was  called  in  1870,  Quenemo,  of 
this  County,  she  has  furnished  me  for  my  Quenemo  history.  Elliott  Fox  and 
family,  several  of  them  now  grown,  live  at  916  Grove  St.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Mr.  Fox  is  in  the  Commercial  business  and,  although  I  have  asked  him  once 

or  twice  for  a  narrative  of  his  early  days  in  Ridgeway,  he  puts  me  off  for  a 
more  convenient  season.  His  wife,  well  known  to  our  old  Lyndon  residents, 
taught  school  before  marriage,  I  believe,  at  Ridgeway. 

SKETCH  OF  CHARLES  G.  FOX  AND  FAMILY  1901. 

The  materials  for  this  sketch  are  so  few  in  my  possession  that  it  will 
from  necessity  have  to  be  brief.  Although  I  have  been  in  their  home  and  ate 
dinner  with  them  I  was  then  after  the  history  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Fox  and  the 
Ridgeway  Church. 

Being  a  man  of  strong  literary  tastes  his  present  occupation  of  a  farmer 
holds  him  in  check  and  positions,  for  which  his  long  years  of  teaching  ex¬ 
perience,  some  18  or  20  years,  have  abundantly  fitted  him  to  fill,  out  in  the 
world,  are  sacrificed  by  him  and  his  wife  to  live  on  in  the  old  house  from 
which  their  own  several  children  are  going  forth.  But  uncomplainingly  the 
duties  of  life  in  their  own  sphere  are  performed  and  happiness  dwells  there 
beside  their  hearth  stone  as  much  as  out  in  the  busy  walks  of  life.  We  see 
shelves  loaded  with  books  and  papers,  we  hear  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Fox  invited  to 
read  his  interesting  papers  at  neighbor’s  gatherings  and  though  he’s  now  a 
man  of  past  60  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  him  to  be  called  out  into  trusted 
positions  that  he  is  well  fitted  to  fill. 

From  a  published  biography  of  Mr.  Fox,  I  get  the  following: 

Born  at  Adams  Basin,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  9,  1840,  and  educated  in 
Walworth  Academy,  same  state. 

He  landed  in  Kansas  Nov.,  1859.  He  had  an  uncle,  Jonathan  Copeland, 
a  Congregational  minister  there,  who  came  from  N.  Y.  in  1856.  His  father 
either  already  owned  or  Chas.  pre-empted  at  once  the  tract  north  of  Ridge¬ 
way  on  Strowbridge  Creek,  which  afterwards  made  farms  for  both  of  them. 
as  Charles  was  but  19  past  I  presume  he  entered  it  for  the  father  with  land 
warrants. 

The  settlers  at  Ridgeway  decided  to  have  a  school.  A  log  school  house 
was  erected  and  Charles  taught  the  first  school.  Later  whenthis  township 
of  Ridgeway  became  a  part  of  Osage  County  the  district  was  organized  as 
District  No.  11.  Talking  with  him  about  that  school  he  said  only  two  of  the 
pupils  of  that  first  school  lived  here,  viz:  William  Hupp  and  John  Eagon. 

In  the  Spring  the  father  and  family  moved  out  from  New  York  and 
Charles  went  back  where  he  finished  his  education  and  taught  one  year.  He 
was  married  May  19,  1861,  at  Marion,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y„  to  Harriet  E.  Pratt. 
They  came  to  Kansas  June,  1861.  They  have  4  children;  Frederick,  born 
1863,  married  Florence  Harvey  of  Ridgeway  and  lives  at  Otoe,  Okla.  Martie 
C.  married  A.  S.  Perryman  of  Ridgeway.  They  have  four  children  and  live 
also  at  Otoe  P.  O.,  Okla.,  Ty.  Nellie  A.,  marired  J.  E.  Morrow  and  live  in 


Chas.  G.  Fox’s  old  home  beside  the  Fox  homestead.  She  was  a  teacher  for 
four  years,  still  following  that  occupation  when  I  was  there  in  1901.  Grace 
B.  20,  lives  at  home. 

The  Foxes  live  near  a  Rural  Route  with  present  P.  O.  at  Richland  which 
is  on  the  railroad  from  Topeka  to  Fort  Scott. 

Chas.  G.  Fox  was  elected  to  office  of  County  Surveyor  twice,  viz:  1870 
and  72  and  again  in  1890  and  I  think  has  filled  the  office  since  as  an  ap¬ 
pointee  so  that  he  was  surveyor  several  years,  but  school  teaching  was  his 
principal  occupation,  mostly  near  home,  except  once  each  at  Council  Grove 
and  at  Carbondale  and  Wakarusa.  I  am  indebted  to  him  very  much  for  the 
history  and  list  of  members  of  the  Ridgeway  Congregational  Church  of 
which  they  have  so  long  been  members. 

CORRECTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

Richland,  Dec.  19,  1902. 

I  gave  up  a  college  course  in  Oberlin  College  and  came  to  Kansas  in  the 
fall  of  ’59,  owing  to  ill  health.  Went  back  to  York  State  in  the  fall  of  ’60, 
teaching  there  that  winter,  and  returned  to  Kansas  in  June,  1861.  The  old 
homestead  was  bought  by  father  in  ’59,  prior  to  my  coming  to  Kansas.  The 
80  acres  joining  father’s  place  on  the  west  I  bought  several  years  later. 

Prior  to  my  election  of  Co.  Surveyor  in  1870  I  was  Deputy  Co.  Surveyor 
for  two  years  under  Co.  Surveyor  H.  L.  Preston,  of  Burlingame.  I  held  the 
office  one  year  by  appointment,  I  think  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Jessee  Evans.  Was  again  elected  for  two  years  in  1890. 

We  moved  to  the  old  homestead  to  care  for  father  and  mother  in  the  fall 
of  1889,  mother  having  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  which  rendered  her  unable 
to  care  for  herself. 

Mr.  Green,  Dear  Sir: — I  have  noted  above  a  few  corrections. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  G.  FOX. 

OLD  RIDGEWAY  CHURCH  HISTORY,  Prepared  by  Chas.  Fox,  1902. 

History  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Ridgeway. 

On  Jan.  1st,  1862,  a  meeting  of  Christians  friendly  to  the  organization  of 
a  Congregational  Church  in  Ridgeway,  Osage  Co.,  Kans.,  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Fox,  one  and  one-half  miles  north  of  Ridgeway.  Rev. 
Fox  was  called  to  act  as  moderator  for  the  Church.  At  the  same  time  and 
place  a  council  was  convened  and  organized  by  electing  Rev.  R.  Cordley,  of 
Lawrence,  moderator,  and  Deacon  E.  M.  Perrin,  ot  Burlingame,  as  cleik  ol 
Council.  The  persons  uniting  in  the  organization  of  the  church  were  Rev. 
J.  W.  Fox,  Mercy  C.  Fox,  C.  G.  Fox,  Hattie  P.  Fox,  E.  H.  Green,  Lucy  Green, 
Albert  R.  Green,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Record,  Angelia  Elliott  and  Catherine  Rosen- 
crantz.  The  Church  was  organized  by  the  election  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Fox  as 
pastor,  E.  H.  Green  as  Deacon,  A.  R.  Green  as  Treasurer  and  C.  G.  Fox  as 
Clerk.  Rev.  R.  Cordley  extended  to  the  Church  thus  organized  the  fellowship 
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of  the  Cong.  Churches  of  the  state  and  preached  the  sermon  of  the  occasion 
from  Acts:  2-42. 

Following  is  given  a  table  of  the  membership  of  the  Church:  (1)  C.  G. 
and  Hattie  P.  Fox  are  the  only  members  left  who  united  at  the  organization 
of  the  Church. 


J.  W.  Fox . 

Mercy  C.  Fox  . 

C.  G.  Fox  . 

Hattie  P.  Fox  . 

E.  H.  Green . 

Lucy  Green  . 

Albert  R.  Green  . 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Record  .  . . 

Angelia  Elliott . 

Catherine  Rosencrantz 

Anna  Green  . 

H.  E.  Fox . 

E.  H.  Fox  . 

Rebecca  Copeland  .... 
Lewis  C.  Barrett  .... 
Sophronia  Barrett  .... 

Mary  E.  Smith  . 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Disney  .  . . 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Ruediger 

John  Worner . 

Elizabeth  Morgan 

Alfred  Disney  . 

L.  H.  Root . 

Elizabeth  Root  . 

Angie  Root  . 

Frank  Dart . 

Henry  Iserman  . 

Harry  Datter . 

Hepzibah  Datter  . 

Martin  Seiler  . 

Martha  Wood  . 

Phillip  Weiler  . 

Sarah  Weiler  . 

Jessie  Vail  . 

Ida  Strain  . 

Nellie  Strain  . 

Myrtie  Fox . 

Maggie  Strain  . 

Ray  George  . 

Fred  E.  i  ox  . 
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Jan.  21,  1861 . Died  Mar.  2,  1898. 

Jan.  21.  21,  1861 _ died  Apr.  11,  1893. 

Jan.  21,  1861. 

Jan.  21,  1861. 

Jan.  21,  1861.. Dis.  by  leter  Sept.,  ’75 

Jan.  21,  1861 . Died  June  8,  1869. 

Jan.  21,  1861.  .Moved  and  joined  U.  B. 

Jan.  21,  1861  . Died 

.Jan.  21,  1861  . Died  1874. 

Jan.  21,  1861.. Dis.  by  letter,  Apr.,  ’67. 


. 6-7,  1862 

6-7,  1862.. Dis.  by  letter,  Mar.  30,  ’79. 
6-7,  1862  . Dis.  by  letter 

6- 7,  1862 . Died  Feb.  6,  1863. 

4-19,  1868  . Died  June  11,  1882. 

4-19,  1868.... Dis.  by  letter  Apr.  7,  ’01. 
4-19,  1868.  .Dis.  by  letter  Mar.  30,  1879. 

4- 19,  1868 . Dis.  by  letter. 

I- 17,  1869.. Dis.  by  letter,  Mar.  11,  ’00. 

5- 9,  1869 . Died  June  30,  1873. 

5-9,  1869.. Dis.  by  letter,  Apr.  10,  1878. 

5-9,  1869 .  Moved  to  Texas. 

.5-9,  1869 . Dis.  letter,  Nov.  9,  1871. 

5-9,  1869 . Dis.  letter,  Nov.  9,  1871. 

5-9,  1869 . Dis.  letter,  July  3,  1870. 

7- 3,  1870  . Moved  to  Ill. 

7-3,  1870 . Dis.  letter,  Nov.  29,  1887. 

II- 21,  1875  . Dropped. 

11-21,  1875,  joined  Carbondale  Ch.  ’97. 
5-5,  1878.  Moved  to  Soldiers’  Home. 

4-9,  1882 . Died  Mar  12,  1886. 

4-9,  1882 . Dis.  leeter,  Apr.  6,  1882. 

4-9  1882  . Dis.  let.,  Apr.  1882. 

4-9,  1882  . In  the  Insane  Asylum. 

4-9,  1882  . Moved  to  Ills. 

4-9,  1882 - Dis.  letter,  Dec.  29,  1897. 

4-9,  1882  . Moved  to  Okla. 

4-9,  1882  . Dis.  letter,  Oct.  4,  1890. 

4-9,  1882. 

4-9,1882 .  .Joined  at  Ponca,  Okia.,  1900. 


Ellen  1V1.  Fairchilds  .  . . 

John  I.  Strain  . 

Helen  B.  Strain  . 

Martha  R.  Fairchilds  .  . 

Elmer  Easton  . 

Ralph  G.  Kimble  . 

Albert  E.  Fairchilds  .  . . 

Alburtis  Strain . 

William  Chamberlin  .  . . 

May  Chamberlin . 

Myrtle  Chamberlin  .  . . 
Arabelle  Perryman 

John  Correll  . 

Mrs.  Correll  . 

Mrs.  Hattie  Chamberlin 
Mrs.  Maggie  Bartlett  .  . 
Mrs.  Sarah  Emery 

Mrs.  Mary  Knight  . 

Eunice  Knight  . 

C.  E.  Chamberlin  . 

Sarah  Chamberlin  . 

Dutie  K.  Iserman  . 

Henry  Iserman  . 

Helen  Iserman  . 

Maud  Chamberlin . 

Delia  Norris . 

Maggie  Corsell  . 

Belle  Knight  . 

Delia  Emery  . 

Etta  Brackman  . 

Alice  Chadwick  . 

Nellie  Fox  . 

Rosa  Perryman  . 

L.  O.  Dana  . 

George  Strait  . 

James  Kimble  . 

Mrs.  Geo.  Metzler  . 

D.  B.  Kimble  . 

Sarah  Wiley  . 

John  Little  . 

Mrs.  Silas  Perryman  .  . . 

Mrs.  Lettie  Perryman  .  . 
T.  C.  Kimble  . 

James  Hupp  . 

Grace  B.  Fox . 

Florence  Harvey  . 


P.  .  .  .4-9,  1882  Joined  the  M.  E.  Overb’k,,  ’96 
L - 4-9,  1882  .  Dip(1 


L....4-9,  1882  .  Died. 

P....4-9,  1882 . Dis.  by  letter,  Apr.,  1890. 

P....4-9,  1882  ....Dis.  by  letter,  Apr.,  1890. 


P - 4-9,  1882  ..Dis.  by  letter,  Feb.  2,  1890. 

P - 4-9,  1882  ..Dis.  by  letter,  Oct.  4,  1890. 

P - 4-9,  1882.. Dis.  by  letter,  Oct.  4,  1890. 

P.  . .  .4-9,  1882  .  .Dis.  by  letter,  Mar.  18,  1900. 

P.  ..  .4-9,  1882.  .Dis.  by  letter,  June  17,  1900. 

P - 4-9,  1882  . Died  May  27,  1889. 

L.  .  .  .5-3,  1884  Joined  Chris.  Ch.  Carbondale. 
L.  . .  .5-3,  1884.  .Dis.  by  letter,  Apr.  25,  1897. 

L.  .  .  .5-3,  1884.  .Dis.  by  letter,  Apr.  25,  1897. 

L....1-3,  1885.. Dis.  by  letter,  Mar.  18,  1900. 

P.  . .  .  1-3,  1885  . Moved  to  Topeka. 

L....1-3,  1885.. Joined  Overbrook  Ch.  1894. 

L _  1,  1887. 

.L _ 1,  1887. 

L _  1-4,  1890.. Dis.  by  letter,  Mar.  11,  1900. 

L.  . .  .  1-4,  1890.  .Dis.  by  letter,  Mar.  11,  1900. 


P....1-4,  1890.... Dis.  by  letter,  June,  1886. 
P.  .  .  .  1-4,  1890  .  .  .  .Dis.  by  letter,  June,  1886. 

P.  .  .  .  1-4,  1890 . Moved  to  Topeka,  1890. 

P _ 1-4,  1890 . Dis.  letter,  Mar.  11,  1900. 

P _ 1-4,  1890.. Dis.  letter,  to  Dakota,  1893. 

P....1-4,  1890 . Dis.  letter,  Apr.  25,  1897. 

P _  1-4,  1890 _ Dis.  letter,  Nov.  11,  1899. 

P _ 1-4,  1890 . Dis.  letter,  Apr.  4,  1891. 

P....1-4,  1890 . Dis.  letter,  May  4,  1898. 

P....1-4,  1890 . Dis.  letter,  about  1897. 

P _ 1-4,  1890. 

P.  .  .  .1-4,  1890.  .Dis.  by  letter,  Nov.  19,  1899. 
L.  .  .  .7-10,  1890.  .Dis.  by  letter,  June  17,  1900 

P.  .  .  .10-4,  1890 . voMed  away  in  1893. 

P.  .  .  .1-3,  1891. 


L.  .  .  .7-12,  1891. 

L _ 1,  1892. 

P _ 7-24,  1892. 

P.  .  .  .7-24,  1892 _ Dis.  by  letter,  Jan.,  1897. 

L _ 10-2,  1892. 

P _ 4,  1895. 

P _ 4,  1895. 

P .... 4,  1896.. Dis.  my  letter  June  12,  1900. 
. 4, '1896. 

P....4-4,  1897.... Dis.  by  letter,  July,  1899. 


D.  E.  Bassett  . L....4-4,  1897. 

Eva  Bassett  . L.  ...  4-4,  1897. 

George  Peak  . P.  ...7-4,  1897. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Peak . P.  ...7-4,  1897. 

Lena  Peak  . P....7-4,  1897. 

Caroline  Harvey  . P....6-24,  1900. 

The  meetings  of  the  Church  for  the  first  seven  years  were  held  at  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  J.  W.  Fox.  Until  1872  the  Ridgeway  Church  and  the  Church  at 
Burlingame  constituted  one  field.  In  1872  Ridgeway  and  Carbondale  joined 
forces.  In  1890  Overbrook  was  taken  in  as  a  part  of  the  field.  In  1893  Car¬ 
bondale  was  dropped,  since  which  time  Overbrook  and  Ridgeway  have 
worked  as  a  unit. 

May  9,  1869,  the  Church  first  held  services  in  the  new  hall,  in  the  second 
story  of  the  new  school  house  at  Ridgeway  and  continued  to  hold  services 
there  until  the  completion  of  the  Church  Building  in  1892.  It  was  dedicated 
October  9,  1892,  free  from  debt.  Cost  $1200.  Rev.  Villiers  of  Ottawa 

preached  the  dedicatory  sermon,  Text  Ps.  133,  1. 

The  pastors  of  the  Church  have  been  as  follows: 

Rev.  .1.  W.  Fox,  Jan.,  1862,  to  April,  1872. 

Rev.  Alfred  Connett,  Apr.,  1872,  to  Apr.,  1874. 

Rev.  .T.  W.  Fox,  Apr.,  1874,  to  Dec.,  1877. 

Rev.  .1.  W.  Ashley,  Dec.  1,  1877,  to  Oct.,  1878. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Sherrill,  Oct.,  1878,  to  Jan.,  1883. 

Rev.  M.  ,T.  Morse,  Jan.,  1883,  to  Apr.,  1888. 

Rev.  J.  H.  B.  Smith,  Apr.,  1889,  to  Apr.,  1894. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Preston,  Apr.,  1894,  to  Jan.,  1896. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Elledge,  Apr.,  1896,  to  May,  1900. 

Rev.  Warren  M.  Houston,  May,  1900,  to  May,  1901. 

Rev.  Mersick  W.  Woods,  May,  1900. 

Ridgeway,  Jan.  30,  1902. 

(Signed)  C.  G.  FOX. 

MORE  EARLY  DAY  HISTORY  BY  ONE  OF  THE  FOXES. 

Rev.  Jared  Fox  preached  some  time  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Lyndon.  His  son  Elliott  H.  Fox  in  his  duties  as  a  deputy  county  officer  along 
about  1872  seems  to  have  been  married  there  May  1,  1872  by  his  father  to 
Leida  Saylor,  who,  while  a  resident  of  Lyndon,  was  one  of  the  county  teachers 
Elliott  H.  Fox  and  wife’s  name  are  on  the  Lyndon  Presby.  Church  Roll. 
Some  years  later  they  removed  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  Mr.  Fox  has  lived 
since,  engaged  in  the  commercial  work.  When  preparing  my  history  of  the 
Sac  &  Fox  Indians  and  their  days  at  Quenemo  I  learned  that  Miss  Leida 
Saylor  taught  the  first  public  school  in  Quenemo.  I  wrote  to  her  for  her  nar¬ 
rative  of  that  early  day — 1869  and  ’70 — before  the  Indians  had  all  been  re- 


moved.  While  the  story  has  but  little  to  do  with  Ridgeway,  yet  not  having 
been  printed  yet,  I  introduce  it  here  to  show  the  reader  a  history  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  then.  (C.  R.  O.) 

LEI  DA  SAYLOR’S  NARRATIVE. 

In  the  fall  of  1869  my  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bales,  sold  their  farm. 
6  miles  north  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  with  four  of  their  youngest  children 
and  families,  bid  good  bye  to  Iowa  and  sought  homes  in  Osage  Co.,  Kansas 
There  were  three  other  families  joined  the  company  and  I  was  invited  to  take 
the  trip  with  them  and  as  it  was  to  be  overland  I  gladly  accepted,  having 
often  heard  my  father  and  mother  tell  of  their  trip  by  wagon  from  Indiana. 
There  were  many  pleasing  features  but  also  many  disagreeable  ones,  such  as 
sticking  in  clay  on  some  of  the  Missouri  hills  but  the  pelasant  days  with  the 
ever  new  sceneries  and  the  pleasant  anticipations  of  a  lovely  spot  to  pitch  our 
tent,  swing  on  the  big  pots  over  camp  fires  and  the  gathering  around  ihe  even¬ 
ing  meal  to  talk  over  our  different  views  and  experiences  of  the  day  and  the 
rest  we  enjoyed  either  in  some  beautiful  grove  or  high  rolling  prairie  (which 
I  enjoyed  more  than  the  groves,  especially  in  the  evenings,  as  I  had  lived  all 
my  life  in  the  heavy  timber  along  the  Des  Moines  river  and  it  seemed  as 
if  the  moon  had  never  shone  so  brightly  as  those  evenings  and  those  Kansas 
breezes  were  something  new  to  us  all. 

It  was  one  beautiful  evening  in  Otcober  that  our  train  of  8  or  LO  covered 
wagons  drew  up  in  front  of  Mr.  Knoughs,  north  of  Salt  Creek,  and  S.  W.  of 
Quenemo.  After  a  pitched  camp  and  rest  of  a  day  or  two  Mr  Bales  and  his 
families  moves  down  into  some  stone  houses  near  the  Marais  des  Cygncs. 
Mr.  William  S.  Fisher  (who  was  buried  last  Wednesday)  and  his  little  daugh¬ 
ter  had  hauled  a  load  of  household  goods  for  Mr.  Bales,  after  spending  a 
week  looking  over  the  country,  expected  to  start  back  to  Iowa  Tuesday  and  I 
was  to  accompany  them,  having  only  asked  for  a  six  weeks  vacation.  As  we 
sat  around  those  great  cheerful  fire  places,  one  in  each  room,  we  already  be¬ 
gan  saying  what  we  wanted  before  parting.  Mr.  Jake  Bales,  who  was  on  a 
visit  from  Denver,  Colo.,  to  his  parents  in  Iowa,  accompanied  us  on  the  trip, 
thinking  perhaps  he  ought  to  stay  and  help  his  father  and  mother  locate, 
proposed  that  it.  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  my  health  if  I  would  spend  the 
winter  with  them.  After  some  deliberation  I  decided  if  I  could  get  some¬ 
thing  to  do,  so  as  not  to  be  an  expense  to  anyone,  I  would  be  onry  too  glad,  as 
I  thought  I  had  never  seen  such  sunsets,  such  an  Indian  summer  or  Fail, 
never  nicer  was  known,  and  those  tall  grasses,  high  as  a  man  s  shouldei  s  on 
horseback.  So  on  Monday  morning  immediately  after  breakfast  Uncle  went 
to  town  (Quenemo)  and  in  less  than  two  hours  was  back  with  the  woid  io 
get  my  hat  on  and  go  down  and  see  if  I  would  like  what  he  had  tound  for  me. 
In  a  very  short  time  I  wras  sitting  in  the  parlor  ot  Mr.  A\  histlei  s  home, 
learned  how  anxious  he  was  to  have  a  successful  school  and  school  methods 
established  and  I  entered  into  the  idea  very  heartily  and  in  two  hours  more 
I  was  signed  for  4  months  school,  to  commence  the  next  Monday,  but  1 
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frankly  admit  that  when  we  (Uncle  and  1)  went  out  to  the  wagon  to  go  back 
to  our  stone  hut,  I  was  almost  sorry,  for  I  was  startled  to  see  many  Indians 
stalking  around,  since  I  had  always  been  taught  to  be  afraid  of  them.  Next 
Sunday  eve  found  trunk  and  me  domiciled  in  Mr.  Whistler’s  home  and  Monday 
morning  at  9  o’clock  I  called  to  order  perhaps  15  to  20  pupils  and  such  a 
mixture,  whites,  half  Indian,  and  a  few  full  bloods  and  two  little  lone  negroes. 
1  put  all  the  energy  and  Chirtsianity  in  it  possible  and  felt  a  new  field  was 
opened  up  to  me  and  could  perhaps  see  the  result  of  my  labor  in  shorter  time 
than  here  in  old  organized  districts  and  we  were  all  getting  on  pretty  friendly 
terms  when  to  my  utter  astonishment,  the  third  or  fourth  morning,  in  walked 
four  big  Indians  and  now  and  also  after  I  learned  them,  I  knew  they  were  as 
much  astonished  as  myself,  for  they  hesitated,  looked  from  face  to  face  and 
then  planted  themselves  down  on  either  side  of  the  big  stove  and  decided  to 
take  in  the  situation.  Then  spying  Leo  Whistler,  they  began  questioning 
him,  but  hewas  so  small  he  hardly  knew  how  to  tell  them,  and  do  you  ask 
what  I  was  doing  all  this  time?  Just  did  manage  to  get  to  my  chair  behind 
desk  without  falling  and  “wras  frozen  stiff  with  fear.”  They  surely  did  not  at 
that  first  call  find  in  me  a  very  genial  hostess,  I  did  not  move  nor  speak  and 
soon  as  they  were  gone  I  collected  myself  enough  to  say:  ‘‘Be  dismissed  till 
after  dinner.”  I  could  scarcely  swallow  a  mouthful  of  dinner,  but  Leo  had 
told  his  papa  of  our  visitors,  so  you  see  I  did  not  have  to  enter  complaint,  but 
he  (Mr.  W.)  understood  and  told  me  to  pay  no  attention  but  for  several  weeks 
I  had  few  strange  callers  and  finally  mustered  up  courage  enough  to  tell  him 
that  I  wished  he  would  get  some  one  to  take  my  place,  but  not  a  bit  of  it 
would  he  listen  to,  but  called  a  council  meeting  and  had  as  many  together  as 
possible  and  sent  word  to  the  rest  of  what  was  being  done.  You  see  our 
school  was  in  their  council  room  and  on  their  coming  into  town  and  seeing 
big  smoke  c.omig  from  chimney  very  naturally  concluded  there  was  business 
on  hand  and  as  they  were  to  be  moved  to  Indian  Territory  soon  and  as  many 
of  them  were  loath  to  give  up  their  homes,  of  course  they  expected  to  be 
posted  in  the  affairs.  After  they  fully  understood  matters  I  often  noticed  a 
twinkle  in  their  eyes  as  I  was  passing,  and  some  allusion  made  as  to  “Pale 
Face  ‘fraid.”  A  cousin  of  Mr.  Whistler’s  wife,  Old  Chickaskuk,  made  it  a  past¬ 
time  to  step  behind  the  sitting  rcom  door  and  as  I  would  enter  drop  his 
hands  over  my  eyes  and  then  chuckle,  but  I  must  say  right  here  that  there 
was  enough  of  the  gentleman  about  him  to  never  do  it  unless  either  Mr.  or 
Mrs.  Whistler  was  in  the  room  and  then  how  they  would  laugh!  but  it  took 
me  a  good  long  time  to  see  where  the  fun  came  in,  for  my  blood  would  run 
cold  a  ndmy  heart  almost  stop — but  before  the  term  expired  Crickaskuk  and 
1  were  very  warm  friends  and  he  would  often  walk  out  almost  to  Grandpa’s 
with  M.  C.  Bales  and  me  on  Friday  evenings.  As  to  the  officers  of  the  school 
board  at  that  time  1  do  not  think  there  was  any  organization  as  I  know  that 
Mr.  Whistler  paid  my  salary  from  his  own  pocket,  $30.00  per  month.  The 
last  two  months  of  school  were  a  real  pleasure  and  I  was  almost  sorry  to 
come  north.  We  had  our  church  and  Sunday  school,  also  in  the  Council 
Room  The  Rankins,  Dr.  Fenn  and  family,  Mrs.  Dr.  Wiley,  Becker,  Young, 


Wilkins,  Downs,  Hullibarger  and  Dales  were  all  active  workers  in  both 
church  and  S.  S.  work  and  many  others  I  do  not  recall. 


1  returned  to  Iowa  in  March,  1870,  only  to  talk  of  Kansas  so  constants 
that  my  father,  Mr.  .J.  P.  Saylor,  who  had  been  an  invalid  for  years,  decided 
to  try  the  change  of  climate  and  we  started  on  the  26th  of  May  and  arrived  at 
Lyndon  June  14th.  In  Sept.  I  went  down  to  Quenemo  and  between  us  we  ar¬ 
ranged  our  school  work  for  the  year.  The  next  thing  was  to  drive  to  Bur¬ 
lingame  and  take  examination  for  certificate  under  C.  G.  Fox  and  Mr.  Kirby. 
On  our  return  we  found  the  prairie  on  fire  from  sparks  from  engine  and  it 
was  almost  a  drive  for  life  for  a  few  miles  and  for  a  long  distance  two  large 
wolves  led  our  procession  in  the  race.  By  this  time  Old  Chief  Keokuk  had 
become  interested  in  the  school  work  and  was  often  a  visitor  with  Mr. 
Whistler  or  Johnnie  Goodell  as  interpreter.  His  son  Charles  Goodell  was 
an  apt  scholar  and  quite  an  artist  and  I  encouraged  him  all  I  could  and  wanted 
him  to  go  to  Lawrence  or  Topeka  to  an  instructor.  Our  fall  term  opened 
with  many  interested  in  the  work  and  in  each  other,  a  fact  I  have  so  often 
noticed  where  nearly  everyone  is  a  stranger,  they  seem  more  sociable  and 
anxious  to  do  something  for  someone.  We  got  along  fairly  well  in  the  little 
council  room  until  after  the  holidays,  when  the  big  boys  started  and  then  we 
were  sorely  taxed  for  room  and  our  accomodations  were  few.  At  this  time 
I  had  to  have  assistance  from  some  of  the  larger  pupils.  Miss  Frankie 
Wilkins  and  M.  C.  Bales  and  one  of  the  young  boys  would  hear  classes  in  the 
primary  grades  and  often  have  I  remained  with  scholars  of  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  classes  and  also  some  few  in  as  low  as  3rd  grade,  until  pitch  dark  to 


help  them  thro  the  day’s  lessons  and  to  bring  out  the  practical  parts;  but  for 
the  Spring  term  we  were  glad  to  go  into  the  new  building,  it  only  the  shell  it 
gave  us  something  for  breathing  room,  more  than  one  blackboard,  a  place  to 
hang  maps  without  having  to  place  and  replace  for  each  ditteient  class,  also 
hat  and  cloak  room,  and  what  I  enjoyed  fully  as  much  as  anything,  a  wash 
room,  how  I  did  have  to  explain  and  demonstrate  to  that  Board  the  real  nec¬ 
essity  ot  that  one  luxury;  and  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  Mr.  Whistler  paid  that 
extra  amount  from  his  own  purse.  You  know  ‘‘seeing  is  believing  and  I 
often  invited  our  friends  to  come  in  and  take  a  peep  at  us  as  soon  after  as¬ 
sembly  as  possible.  But  perhaps  you  don’t  know  that  those  were  my  most 
trying  ordeals,  the  majority  thought  “lamin'  ”  was  alright  but  not  a  few 
thought  it  all  a  stuckup  notion  to  want  a  basin,  combs  and  towels,  the  two 
latter  I  furnished  myself  and  did  extra  work  and  made  little  things  for  Mrs. 
Whistler’s  colored  girl  to  put  them  through  on  her  wash  day.  Frankie 
Wilkins  and  some  of  the  larger  girls  took  turns  in  ironing  the  towels.  1 
often  reminded  myself  of  the  Caricature  on  the  advertising  list  of  Peck  s 
soap;  but  you  would  have  enjoyed  and  also  been  surprised  how  soon  each 
one  would  notice  if  an  untidy  one  would  slide  into  seat.  That  was  my  ns 
in  kindergarten  work,  so  far  as  it  went.  1  boarded  with  Dr.  Wiley,  I)r  Penns 
and  Mrs  Isaac  Goodell  for  the  first  three  months  as  Whistler’s  fam.ly  were 
in  the  south  camping  in  regular  Wickiup  style. 
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Mr.  John  K.  Rankin  was  a  good  help,  often  sending  into  the  school  room 
ribbons  and  remnants  of  bright  colors  for  decoratig.  The  last  three  months 
of  the  term  which  closed  1st  of  Aprilr  were  very  hard  months  for  me  and 
many  were  the  evenings  when  on  going  to  my  room  I  would  feel  I  could  not 
go  another  day,  but  I  was  carrying  too  much,  as  I  had  a  quite  large  music 
class  besides  my  school  work.  Our  social  work  was  on  the  whole  enjoyable 
as  Dan  Lafferty  and  sister,  Miss  Ellen  Lafferty  were  added  to  “our  crowd 
which  took  everybody  that  would  work  with  us,”  we  made  the  winter  months 
pleasant  as  well  as  profitable  in  the  way  of  little  sociables  and  church  suppers 
to  which  everybody  would  donate  and  then  pay  so  much  for  supper  beside 
and  nearly  every  one  was  such  a  willing  worker,  quite  different  from  what  we 
find  in  our  large  city  churches  of  today,  plenty  of  work  but  few  workers.  The 
following  summer  (that  of  ’71)  I  spent  on  the  farm,  y2  mile  N.  E.  of  Lyndon 
and  I  thought  I’d  make  butter  and  raise  chickens,  etc.,  but  Mr.  Whistler  had 
set  his  heart  on  doing  what  he  could  in  an  educational  way  and  having  tried 
a  subscription  school  and  not  successful,  resolved  on  another  trial.  The  dis¬ 
trict  had  rapidly  filled  as  there  were  2  or  3  families  on  nearly  every  clear 
spot,  and  as  most  of  the  people  were  of  the  “Horace  Greely”  kind — “Go  west 
and  grow  up  with  the  people,”  nearly  all  had  families  of  children  of  school 
age  and  I  felt  I  could  not  undertake  the  responsibilities  I  knew  were  before 
anyone  who  had  the  interest  at  heart  and  I  knew  I  would  ask  for  broader 
ideas  and  more  advantages,  and  therefore  could  not  accept  the  small  re¬ 
muneration,  $40.00  per  month,  but  open  hearted  Mr.  Whistler  and  a  few 
more  generous  gentlemen  said  if  I  would  take  hold  of  it  they  would  see  me 
through.  You  know  there  always  had  been  growlers  and  of  course  they  were 
still  in  style  at  that  time.  But  I  renewed  my  energy  and  we  went  to  work 
and  I  freely  confess  it  was  one  of  the  happiest  years  of  my  school  work. 

All  this  time  we  were  working  in  the  Churches  and  S.  S.  A  new  M.  E.  and  a 
Presbyterian  Church  were  built  north  of  the  town  out  toward  the  old  Keokuk 
home.  While  I  was  a  born  Methodist  I  could  always  fall  in  line  and  work 
with  any  of  God’s  people,  but  please  do  not  think  it  was  all  sunshine  and 
pleasre,  many  were  the  dark  days  and  heartaches,  for  of  course  we  are  all 
mistaken  in  judgment  at  times.  The  winter  was  quite  severe  at  times,  but 
not  of  long  duration.  But  time  went  by  with  an  assistant  most  of  the  time 
and  of  encouraging  different  scholars  in  hearing  classes  recite  to  give  them¬ 
selves  the  practical  knowledge.  I  acting  as  principal,  we  accommodated  an 
enrollment  of  90  scholars,  with  almost  70  in  daily  attendance  and  I  was  re¬ 
ceiving  $61.00  per  month  and  an  allowace  of  $10.00  for  helpers.  We  closed 
the  school  year  on  the  1st  day  of  April  with  a  “great  exhibition  for  the  day” 
in  the  M.  E.  Church  and  when  I  went  to  my  home  I  was  booked  to  go  down 
to  the  Indian  Territory  in  Sac  and  Fox  Reservation  and  open  and  carry  on 
the  schools,  for  which  I  was  to  receive  $600  in  gold  and  y2  section  of  land. 
But  while  I  was  on  my  vacation  to  Iowa  the  dread  messenger  death  entered 
Mr.  Whistler’s  home  and  took  him  away.  I  dared  not  think  of  going  so  far 
from  my  family  and  seemingly  alone,  therefore  gave  up  the  proposed  work 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  for  which  I  have  many  times  regretted,  for  surely  we 
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who  are  left  should  be  willing  to  take  up  the  cudgel  and  carry  on  any  good 
work  that  may  have  been  so  carefully  planned. 

So  if  we  were  just  talking  I  might  tell  of  other  little  incidents,  many  of 

our  little  home  socials,  where  Mother  Goodell  and  Miss  Fanny  and  Isaac 

Goodell  were  so  prominent.  Of  Mr.  John  Goodell,  with  all  his  Indian  dignity  and 
of  Mr.  Whistler’s  colored  boy,  Ben,  a  typical  Southern  darkey,  and  of  those 
dreadful  prairie  fires  in  that  tall  grass  north  of  Salt  Creek  on  the  high  rise 
of  ground;  they  were  dreadful  and  yet  beautiful.  The  fiery  flames  seemed  to 
lash  their  tongues  into  the  very  Heavens  and  many  were  the  evenings  that 

objects  in  our  rooms  were  made  plain  by  the  light  from  the  fires,  but  of 

course  with  all  its  grandeur  it  many  times  carried  destruction.  Now  if  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  using  slang,  I  think  I  could  hear  you  say,  ring  off,  so  by  adding 
that  I  knew  of  nothing  that  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  a  visit  with 
Quenemo  and  Lyndon  friends,  I  am,  Respectfully, 

MRS.  LEIDA  SAYLOR  FOX, 

916  Grove  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

In  September,  1902  when  Mrs.  Leida  Saylor  Fox  prepared  the  above 
article,  she  did  it  under  great  difficulties.  The  care  of  her  household  had 
been  supplemented  for  months  with  the  care  of  her  sick  boy,  Kenneth,  who 
had  first  the  measles  and  then  a  long  run  of  typhoid  fever. 

Her  letter  to  me  of  that  date  reveal  the  trials  of  that  summer  of  1902  in 
her  Des  Moines  home.  Anxious  to  help  in  the  historical  work  of  more  light 
on  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  life  there  on  the  Kansas  Reservation  her  letter 
itself  is  a  marvel  of  what  woman  can  do  and  how  she  can  lift  her  mind  away 
from  home  duties  to  that  wherein  the  world  is  made  better.  I  can  only  give 
this  extract.  “If  we  were  talking  over  the  early  days  of  Quenemo  I’m  sure  I 
could  tell  many  incidents  that  we  both  would  enjoy  in  a  quiet  way,  but  the 
idea  of  writing  for  history,  or  historical  publication  almost  daunts  me  as  I 
don’t  think  I  was  cut  out  to  write  or  speak  in  “meetin’  ”  unless  that  meeting 
was  a  room  full  of  bright  eager  little  faces  and  looking  into  their  bright  and 
innermost  eyes  can  see  the  souls  in  them  that  have  started  out  in  the  “sea 
of  life”  bound  for  eternity  drifting  first  to  the  right  then  to  the  left  and  so 
much  for  one  to  do  and  so  few  workers.” 

Had  this  young  woman  gone  down  to  the  new  Sac  and  Fox  Agency  in 
the  Indian  Ty.  in  1872  no  doubt  she  would  have  attained  distinction  in  the 
schools  of  the  tribe  and  wealth  as  a  reward  for  those  services.  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  give  her  correspondence.  But  a  few  years  later,  1907  we  had  more 
correspondence  and  through  the  help  of  M.  Columbus  Bales  residing  at 
Lyndon  a  fellow  kinsman  of  hers  we  arranged  a  list  of  the  pupils  of  her  first 
school  and  drew  out  a  few  mere  reminiscences. 

The  family  history  and  genealogy  of  the  Solomon  Bales  and  Saylor  fami¬ 
lies  were  also  drawn  out  for  publication  with  this  narrative. 

There  is  one  correction  that  I  make  in  her  above  narrative.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  Chief  Keo  kuks  visit  to  her  school  and  his  son,  Charles,  being  an  apt 
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scholar  and  good  artist  the  words  “Charles  Goodell”  should  be  Charles  Keo¬ 
kuk.  C.  R.  Green,  Olathe,  Feby.,  1912. 

Des  Moines,  la.,  Feby.  19,  1907. 

Chas.  R.  Green,  Lyndon,  Kansas.  Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  January  23 

came  in  due  time . I  had  not  received  the  letters  that  you  enclosed 

Thanks  for  your  trouble  I  have  read  and  reread  them  and  some  of  thecontents 
are  news  to  me  of  which  I  was  glad  to  learn.  I  did  not  know  •  that  the  old 
Chief  Keo  kuk  had  married  Manry  Means. 

Speaking  of  Keo  kuk  calls  to  mind  my  rather  pleasant  associations  with 
Charlie  Keo  kuk.  A  handsome  young  Indian  boy  a  few  years  younger  than 
myself  but  so  much  larger  that  after  I  became  acquainted  with  him,  I  felt  my¬ 
self  quite  safe  in  his  company  on  my  trip  of  a  Friday  evening  out  north  of 
Salt  Creek  to  where  Grandfather  Bales  was  spending  the  winter.  While 
Charlie  Keo  kuks  name  was  registered  on  the  school  roll,  yet  he  took  no 
active  part.  His  tastes  were  all  on  the  line  of  drawing  and  painting,  in 
which  he  was  good.  And  that  being  one  of  my  hobbies  we  soon  became  good 
friends.  He  did  a  piece  in  oil  22x28  from  a  landscape  over  on  the  west  side 
of  the  crossing  of  Salt  Creek  north  of  Quenemo.  He  also  made  the  frame  of 
solid  black  Walnut  6  inches  wide  without  any  joints. 

Chick  as  kuk  brought  a  relative  of  his,  a  boy  about  12  years  of  age,  but  I 
cannot  find  his  name,  I  have  searched  among  my  old  papers  and  do  not  find 
the  records  of  the  first  school  which  was  4  months  long,  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1869, 
Jan.  and  Feby.  and  ten  days  in  March,  1870.  I  have  found  those  of  the 
schools  of  1871  and  72.  You  say  that  the  Indians  left  in  1869.  I  know  after 
my  father  John  Saylor  was  moved  down  there  in  1870  several  of  the  older 
Indians  came  up  to  Lyndon  to  visit  my  father.  They  had  known  him  up  at 
Des  Moines.  They  remembered  him  very  well  though  24  years  had  elapsed 
and  he  had  changed  some,  my  father  spoke  their  language  quite  well  having 
been  a  trader  and  on  the  commissary  Dept,  to  the  soldiers  at  Fort  Des  Moines. 
These  Indians  addressed  him  by  his  Indian  name. 

LEIDA  FOX. 

As  the  reader  may  not  know  I  will  explain  that  when  the  soldiers  went 
with  the  tribe  Nov.  26,  1869,  to  their  new  reservation  many  of  them  took  a 
look  at  it  and  immediately  set  out  on  their  own  account  back  to  the  old 
Osage  County  reservation  where  they  lived  until  1876  when  they  were  re¬ 
moved  again.  This  time  the  half  bloods  going.  Mokohoko  and  his  band  re¬ 
turned  the  2nd  time  the  rest  stayed  there. 

In  1886  a  final  clean  up  for  good  was  made.  C.  R  .GREEN. 

LIST  OF  PUPILS,  LEIDA  SAYLORS  1ST  TERM  AS  WELL  AS  CAN  BE 

RECALLED. 

Will  and  Allie  Wiley  and  Charles  Wiley  an  adopted  boy  of  Dr.  Wileys. 

George,  Jack,  Annie  and  Ella  Young. 

Mattie,  Helen  and  Florence  Becker. 

John,  Lila  and  Allie  Merryweather. 
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Frank,  Orville  and  Scott  Wilkins 
George  and  Estella  Fenn. 

Leo  and  Girty  Whistler. 

Walter  Baptise,  known  as  Colonel  who  lived  then  at  Dr.  Wileys. 
Two  negro  boys  (Ben  was  one)  who  lived  at  Wm.  Whistlers. 
Charles,  son  of  the  chief  Chekuskuk 
Charles  Keokuk  son  of  Chief  Keokuk 
Johnnie  Whistler,  John  Newton. 

Columbus  Bales,  altogether  29. 

END 


SOLOMON  BALES  FAMILY  GENEALOGY. 

Solomon  Bales  was  born  in  ( - )  North  Carolina,  February  28, 

1807.  When  5  years  old  the  war  of  1812  being  in  progress  he  was  in  a  block 
house  a  greater  part  of  the  time  with  the  soldiers  and  earned  his  first  money 
carrying  water  for  the  officers  wives. 

Sarah  Haines  was  born  in  June,  1811,  in  Montgomery,  Ohio.  They  were 
married  in  1827,  sixteen  children  were  born  to  them,  all  but  one,  M.  C.  Bales 
born  in  Indiana.  Several  died  in  infancy.  I  should  remark  right  here  that 
the  father  of  Solomon  Bales  was  a  Scotchman  and  mother  was  a  German  and 
being  Quakers  they  had  such  an  abhorance  of  the  Southern  institution  of 
slavery  that  they  left  the  south  and  moved  to  the  new  western  country  of 
Indiana  while  their  son,  Solomon  was  yet  a  boy.  This  was  near  Lafayette 
They  removed  to  Iowa  near  Des  Moines  arriving  there  October  14,  1846. 

Their  children  that  lived  were  Susan,  Martha,  Elizabeth,  Dilwin,  Sophia,  Vina 
Jacob  W.  and  Amanda  M.  Columbus  Bales  not  born  yet,  Dilwin  died  in  1867, 
Susan  in  1878.  Martha  Bales  married  Jehu  P.  Saylor  Nov.  9,  1848,  near  Des 
Moines,  6  children  were  born  to  them.  Leida,  Frank,  George,  Alice,  Nellie 
and  Edgar.  Alice  and  Nellie  deceased. 

Leida  Saylor  was  married  to  Elliott  H.  Fox  of  Ridgeway,  Kansas,  May  1, 
1872.  They  have  four  children,  George,  Bessie,  Fay  and  Kenneth. 

Jehu  Saylor  died  Sept.  25,  1882,  and  was  buried  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

His  widow  was  still  alive  at  last  accounts  in  the  home  of  Leida  Fox.  Solo¬ 
mon  Bales  died  in  1887,  at  Lawrence  and  was  buried  there.  The  old  grand¬ 
mother  Bales  lived  until  Aug.,  1893,  age  82.  Her  son,  M.  Columbus  Bale? 
lived  with  her  on  their  farm  2  miles  N.  E.  of  Lyndon  adjoining  the  one  Mr. 
Saylor  settled  on  in  1870.  Amanda  Bales  married  Fred  Downs  an  old  soldier 
who  also  settled  in  those  early  days  a  mile  or  two  further  east  of  Mr.  Bales. 

They  left  a  son,  Frank,  who  grew  up,  married,  had  a  family  of  five  child¬ 
ren  and  died  recently.  None  are  left  at  Lyndon. 

Amanda  Downs  died  Feb.  13,  1908,  Elizabeth  and  Sophia  older  sisters 
died  in  1910.  There  are  still  4  of  the  Bales  family  living.  Frank  Downs,  son 
of  Amanda  and  Fred,  died  the  winter  of  1910-11. 

M.  Columbus  Bales  youngest  son  of  Solomon  and  Sarah  Bales  born  in 
Iowa  May  10,  1847,  lived  at  Lyndon  a  single  man  for  some  years.  He  was  a 
good  teacher  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  had  classes  over  the  sur- 
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rounding  country  that  kept  him  fully  occupied  all  summer  long.  Death  rob¬ 
bed  him  of  his  relatives  one  after  another  when  his  sister,  Amanda  Downs 
died  he  went  to  Lawrence.  The  author  of  this  history  is  under  many  obliga¬ 
tions  to  him  for  many  notes  and  favors  connected  with  this  history. 

M.  Columbus  Bales  address  in  1912  was  737  E.  Arizona  St.  Denver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Leida  Saylor  Fox  now  (1912)  writing  from  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  where 
she  is  touring  with  her  aged  mother,  says:  “I  have  passed  through  the  sad 
bereavement  in  the  loss  of  my  beautiful  boy,  Kenneth  (by  drownding)  Aug. 
15,  1909,  and  now  while  I  sit  here  in  my  room  and  look  out  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  I  pause  a  moment  to  run  back  over  the  past.  My  heart  cries  out,  can 
it  be  possible  to  have  endured  it  all  and  yet  be  sane.  Yet  God  guides  us  and 
sustains  us  and  all  is  well.  LEIDA  FOX. 

JOHN  Y.  URIE. 

When  Comrade  John  Y.  Urie  was  serving  his  two  terms  as  Probate  Judge 
at  Lyndon  in  the  latter  part  of  the  90’s  we  use  to  talk  very  much  about  “Old 
Ridgeway”  history.  I  think  his  talk  and  that  of  D.  B.  Burdick  was  what  in¬ 
duced  me  to  get  up  this  history.  After  Judge  Urie  got  done  with  the  duties 
of  his  office  and  moved  back  to  his  Carbondale  home  I  went  up  there  Jan.  9, 
1902,  and  stayed  with  him  until  I  got  the  following  narrative  from  his  lips. 
He  was  then  66  years  old  and  as  I  rewrite  this  narrative,  Dec.,  1911,  he  is  yet 
alive  and  able  to  attend  soldier  reunions  and  tell  a  good  story.  Very  few  of 
those  whose  narratives  I  have  given  are  now  still  alive.  C.  R.  GREEN. 

John  Y.  Urie  was  born  Feb.  21st,  1836,  near  Mansfield  in  Richland  Co., 
Ohio.  His  father,  James  Urie,  came  from  Pa.  to  this  place  and  when  John 
was  4  years  old  in  1840  removed  to  Richland,  Co.,  Ill.,  and  thence  to  near 
Evansville,  Warrick  Co.,  Ind.,  when  he  grew  up  and  stayed  there  until  he 
was  21.  John  was  a  good  deal  of  a  hunter  when  young.  In  1855  they  were 
taking  a  flat  boat  loaded  with  pork  down  the  Miss,  for  a  market  and  at  night 
they  tied  up  to  the  shore.  One  time  they  stopped  in  the  last  county  of  Ark¬ 
ansas  and  saw  bear,  deer  and  other  game  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  so 
that  it  came  about  that  when  yet  in  his  teens  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going  down 
into  Arkansas  to  hunt  winters  and  sent  his  game  on  down  the  river  to 
market,  thus  making  good  wages  and  having  good  sport.  He  never  had 
much  more  than  a  good  school  education.  In  the  winter  of  1853-54  he  for  six 
months  attended  a  high  school  at  Newberg,  Ind.  His  father  had  then  moved 
down  to  Evansville  on  the  Ohio  River  and  was  engaged  in  plow  making. 

In  the  spring  of  1858  John  Urie  came  to  Kansas.  He  says  that  he  came 
“to  see  the  fun.”  He  had  a  step  brother  by  the  name  of  Spencer  Webster, 
who  came  with  him.  He  was  killed  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  The  trouble¬ 
some  times  of  Border  Ruffianism  interested  John  and  he  came  out  thinking 
that  later  he  might  go  on  a  hunt  down  in  the  Southwest. 

They  landed  from  the  steamer  at  Leavenworth  and  went  by  stage  to 
Lawrence.  There  they  hunted  for  a  job  of  work  which  was  hard  to  find. 
They  went  on  up  to  Lecompton  and  in  the  early  spring  yet  John  got  over  into 
Hiram  Heberling’s  neighborhood.  Here  he  stayed  around  until  his  father 
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sent  him  a  land  warrant  that  he  used  in  pre-empting  the  N.  E.  14  of  Sec.  26, 
Town  14,  Range  16,  about  two  miles  south  of  Ridgeway  Postoffice.  This  160 
acres  could  not  have  been  far  from  Mr.  Heberling’s.  John  made  only  a  few 
improvements  on  it  then  but  he  held  it  over  20  years,  for  here  was  where  he 
came  and  settled  after  the  war. 

In  18;>8  a  little  town  was  laid  out  where  the  Lawrence  &  Emporia  Trail 
crossed  Camp  Creek  a  mile  or  two  east  of  Ridgeway,  called  Georgetown. 
Here  Bronson  &  Stone  had  a  store  and  it  was  a  favorite  place  to  loaf.  Alfred 
Wiley,  who  lived  up  at  Ridgeway  and  clerked  in  the  store,  rode  horseback 
back  and  forth.  During  the  day  he  kept  the  horse  picketed  out  on  the 
prairie.  He  had  a  stone  to  drive  the  picket  pin  with  and  between  times  left 
the  stone  near  the  pin.  One  day  when  the  horse  was  playing  he  reared  up 
and  overbalanced,  falling  so  that  the  back  of  his  head  struck  the  stone  and 
killed  him.  Rutiger  Bros,  skinned  and  took  a  quarter  of  the  horse  meat 
home  for  their  use,  being  bachelors.  So  John  standing  there  with  the  rest  and 
being  a  bachelor  too  with  precious  little  to  live  on  thought  that  he  would  try 
horse  meat.  He  took  home  10  or  20  pounds  to  his  cabin,  which  stood  2  miles 
from  any  other  and  only  had  a  dirt  floor.  He  cooked  and  ate  a  hearty  supper  of 
it,  it  tasted  good.  He  wentto  bed,  only  to  be  aroused  by  a  lot  of  howling  wolves 
which  soon  gathered  in  great  numbers  and  began  to  dig  under  the  lower  log  of 
his  cabin.  As  they  dug  and  poked  their  noses  in  to  smell  the  meat  John  shot  3 
but  the  racket  did  not  cease,  they  wanted  the  meat.  The  revolver  shots  did 
not  alarm  them  much  so  finally  to  save  his  ammunition  and  stop  the  howling 
he  took  the  meat  and  threw  it  out  to  them,  then  they  dispersed  in  a  few 
hours. 

John  Urie  did  not  attempt  to  farm  any  that  season — he  had  no  broke  up 
land  or  team.  He  just  stayed  there  and  held  down  his  claim.  There  was  so 
little  cash  in  the  country  that  he  hardly  could  buy  ammunition  for  his 
revolver.  He  waited  until  September  for  $10  from  his  father  to  enable  him  to 
prove  up  and  leave  his  claim  safely,  the  money  not  coming  he  borrowed  $10  of 
Hiram  Heberling,  went  to  Lecompton,  proved  up  with  his  land  warrant  and 
the  cash.  He  struck  out  then  for  the  East,  he  had  no  money  and  one  day’s 
journey  to  Lawrence  without  food  for  the  settlers  were  all  out.  He  had  a 
sachel  with  a  few  clothes  of  little  value.  He  got  up  near  the  Eldrigde  House 
and  when  the  stage  came  in  from  Leavenworth,  mingled  with  the  passengers, 
and  on  turning  his  sachel  into  the  clerk  at  the  hotel  desk  passed  as  a  good 
paying  traveler  and  got  3  good  meals  and  wonders  yet  if  the  sachel  was  kept 
until  Quantrell  on  his  raid  in  war  days  burned  the  hotel,  for  John  on  the 
strength  of  that  deposit  got  down  into  Clay  Co.  where  he  got  work  at  a  port¬ 
able  saw  mill  2  months  and  earned  $40.  Ten  of  this  he  sent  back  to  Herber- 
ling,  some  time  later  he  sent  it  a  second  time  and  yet  no  word.  Being  bound 
to  see  Mr.  Heberling  paid  he  sent  it  the  third  time,  finally  all  the  letters 
reached  Heberling  and  $20  was  returned  to  Urie. 

John  Urie  got  back  to  Indiana  in  time  to  teach  the  winter  school.  It  was 
a  rough  school  but  he  had  good  success  and  taught  it  2  terms. 

April  9,  1861,  John  Y.  Urie  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Burtis  of  Evans- 
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ville,  Ind.  Six  children  were  born  to  this  union. 

Jessie  Fremont  Urie,  who  is  now  (1902)  Mrs.  W.  W.  Dymond  of  Canadian, 
Okla.,  has  2  children,  one  a  young  man. 

J.  Edward  Urie  of  Lyndon,  editor  of  the  People’s  Herald.  He  married 
Eva  Darnell,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Black  and  has  two  boys,  John  and  Judson  Urie, 
7  and  5  respectively. 

Russell  H.  Urie  is  a  real  estate  agent  at  present  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  un¬ 
married. 

Marshall  E.  Urie,  a  real  estate  agent  of  Overbrook,  Kas.,  married  to 
Lizzie  Young,  no  children. 

Clarence  Burtis  Urie,  who  was  a  member  of  Frank  Niles  Co.,  O.  2 1st 
Kas.  Vol.  in  the  Spanish  Cuban  War,  now  at  home  farming. 

Lawrence  K.  Urie  located  in  La  Junta,  Colo.,  in  hospital  service. 

John  Y.  Urie  enlisted  in  Evansville,  June  6,  1862,  as  a  private  :‘n  Co.  F, 
4th  Ind.  Vol.  Cav.  He  was  made  commissary  sergeant  of  his  Co.  then  orderly, 
sergeant  for  1  y2  years  much  of  the  time  in  charge  of  the  Co.,  when  he  was 
commissioned  2d  Lieut.  At  Chickamaugua  he  captured  a  rebel  and  his  shot 
gun.  He  carried  this  gun  to  the  end  of  the  war  though  now  being  an  officer 
he  was  obliged  to  carry  only  a  sword.  He  was  known  to  the  army  as  the  shot¬ 
gun  Lieutenant.  When  he  went  back  in  1896  from  Lyndon  to  his  4th  Ind. 
Cav.  reunion  he  carried  the  gun  back  with  him  and  they  took  a  picture  of  him 
and  his  gun.  John  Urie  was  made  a  1st  Lieut,  on  the  Atlanta  Campaign 
under  Gen.  Sherman.  And  by  the  end  of  the  war  down  at  Macon,  Ga.,  he 
became  Captain  of  his  Co.  He  came  home  July,  1865.  He  had  been  home 
only  once  in  the  3  years  years — that  was  when  he  was  Orderly  Sergeant  on 
recruiting  service. 

In  August,  1865,  with  his  wife  and  one  child  he  pulled  out  for  his  Kansas 
farm.  They  traveled  by  steamboat  to  Wyandotte,  Kas.  They  started  on  the 
cars  to  Lawrence  but  on  account  of  floods  had  to  turn  back  and  go  by  a  pri¬ 
vate  conveyance  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  to  Lawrence,  thence  by  the 
stage  to  Ridgeway.  They  went  to  Mr.  Heberling’s,  their  old  time  friends. 
He  went  to  Leavenworth  and  bought  himself  some  plugs  of  horses  with 
which  to  farm.  His  log  cabin  had  been  burnt  down  but  they  lived  in  Glea¬ 
son’s  stone  cabin  adjoining  his  claim,  where  their  son,  J.  Ed.,  was  born  during 
the  year. 

His  neighbors  then  were:  Roberts,  old  Dr.  Jackson,  old  Mr.  Heberling 
to  the  east,  Mr.  Ross  joining  on  the  north;  the  two  Hainiltons  on  the  west, 
west  of  that  was  Spencer  Webster’s.  He  lived  there  about  15  years.  He 
served  in  1871  and  ’72  as  Ridgeway  township  trustee.  Then  it  was  full  size 
it  ran  down  to  Capt.  Watt’s  home.  In  winding  up  this  narrative  I  shall  use 
Judge  Urie’s  own  words. 

“I  knew  John  R.  Green  very  well  in  the  later  years.  He  kept  hotel  at 
Ridgeway.  His  second  wife,  who  survived  him,  lives  at  Osage  City.  His 
sister,  Mrs.  McConnell,  lives  in  Carbondale. 

“As  an  illustration  of  the  hard  times  here  in  1858  while  I  was  holding 
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down  my  claim  the  six  months  I  couldn’t  get  any  work  for  cash  anywhere 
around.  Finally  toward  the  latter  part  I  got  so  reduced  that  5  cents  was  my 
pile.  I  spent  that  down  at  Bronson’s  for  salt.  Then  I  took  my  revolver, 
went  down  along  Camp  Creek  towards  sundown  and  would  find  an  old 
buffalo  trail  to  water.  In  this  I  would  squatt  with  my  revolver  pointed  and 
as  rabbits  would  run  up  on  me,  kill  them.  Thus  I  procured  meat  and  old  Mr. 
Lyon,  brother-in-law  of  Sam  M.  Wood,  the  noted  Kansan  killed  out  west  re¬ 
cently,  had  a  good  patch  of  Irish  potatoes  a  mile  or  so  away  and  he  gave  me 
permission  to  dig  some  of  them.  Thus  I  subsisted  on  salt,  rabbit  and  pota¬ 
toes  until  my  time  to  prove  up  arrived  and  I  left. 

“I  followed  farming  there  until  about  1878,  when  I  got  interested  in 
Carbondale.  1  let  my  claim  go.  It  is  owned  and  occupied  now  by  William 
Knight.  I  built  an  elevator  in  Carbondale,  the  next  year  I  took  in  a  partner 
and  changed  the  elevator  into  a  flour  mill.  Along  in  those  days  from  16  to 
20  thousand  dollars  was  paid  out  to  the  farmers  in  a  year.  After  the  milling 
business  I  became  a  real  estate  agent  there  in  Carbondale. 

“Jan.,  1894,  I  was  installed  into  the  Probate  Judge’s  office,  which  I  held 
four  years.  I  removed  to  Carbondale  immediately  at  the  end  of  my  term, 
Jan.  10,  1898.  I  have  40  acres  near  Carbondale  which  I  am  growing  all  kinds 
of  fruit  on.  I  also  have  several  lots  and  a  good  residence  where  I  live  in  the 
west  part  of  Carbondale.  JOHN  Y.  URIE. 

(THE  END  OF  THIS  NARRATIVE.) 

ELIJAH  BORLAND. 

Elijah  Borland  is  another  settler  of  more  than  40  years  ago  there  near 
the  “110”  Crossing  and  yet  lives  in  the  same  section  that  he  took  up  South¬ 
east  of  that  place  on  high  prairie,  a  place  where  the  early  settlers  rarely  set¬ 
tled.  His  beautiful  home  on  a  rich  level  tract  of  prairie  may  be  seen  for 
several  miles  and  all  will  be  interested  in  this  narrative  of  his  settling  there 
in  the  50s. 

Elijah  Borland  was  born  Jan.  3,  1831  near  Ridgeberry,  Orange  Co.,  N. 
Y.  He  was  a  farmer’s  son  and  had  only  common  school  education.  He 
learned  the  carpenter’s  trade  and  worked  at  it  3  or  4  years  after  his  major¬ 
ity  He  was  wonderfully  interested  in  the  50s  in  old  John  Brown  and  the 
struggle  that  Kansas  was  making  for  freedom.  He  says: 

“We  always  took  the  New  York  Tribune  and  believed  in  it  too. 

“It  the  Spring  of  1858  I  went  out  to  Kansas,  by  rail  as  far  as  St.  Joe,  Mo., 
which  was  the  end  of  the  railroad  out  west.  During  that  season  of  1858  I 
traveled  all  over  Eastern  Kansas  as  far  out  as  the  buffalo  country  around 
Council  Grove  and  became  thoroughly  in  love  with  the  country.  I  returned 
to  New  York  that  fall,  settled  up  my  business  and  in  March,  1859,  was  back 
to  Kansas  again,  with  7  or  8  hundred  dollars  to  begin  with. 

“I  pre-empted  a  quarter  about  1  mile  south  of  Fry  McGee  s  on  the  110, 
viz:  N.  W.  Va,  Sec.  13,  T.  15,  R.  15.  A  cousin,  Henry  Hultz,  came  out  with  me 
and  we  batched  together.  We  bought  out  others  around  us  until  we  had  a 
section  of  land.  We  boarded  some  of  the  time  at  the  hotel  in  Versailles, 
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which  was  north  of  11s  less  than  a  mile.  Baxter  kept  it,  Throop  of  Topeka 
owned  it.  The  town  company  was  3  Lecomption  affair,  outside  of  the  big 
frame  hotel  there  was  only  a  blacksmith  shop  and  a  log  house.  James 
Rogers  of  Burlingame  finally  bought  the  house,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  moved 
it  to  Burlingame  to  build  a  big  house  with. 

“Versailles  made  a  good  race  about  1861  for  the  county  seat  against  Bur¬ 
lingame  and  Superior.  It  was  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  county  east  and 
west  and  we  lacked  only  40  votes  of  getting  the  county  seat  there. 

“I  went  in  1860  with  a  two-yoke  ox  team  and  wagon  to  Atchison  for  a 
load  of  “Aid.”  There  were  six  or  eight  teams  along;  I  had  never  camped 
out  before;  we  went  via  Topeka,  gone  about  two  weeks,  fall  of  the  year. 
Woolford  Wyatt’s  uncle  was  along,  Woolford  was  only  a  boy  then.  About 
the  4th  of  July,  1863,  the  Anderson  gang  came  through  here,  stopping  at 
Harris  and  compelling  them  to  serve  meals.  They  had  killed  Baker  down 
toward  Council  drove  and  I  remember  afterwards  hearing  the  incident  of 
the  store  robbery  and  murder  at  Walton  P.  O.  or  Rock  Creek  Spring.  9  miles 
east  of  11s  on  the  Trail. 

“I  enlisted  in  Co.  I,  11  Kan.  Cav.,  Sept.  5,  1862,  under  Capt.  Joy  of 
Burlingame.  Wm.  Y.  Drew  was  2d  Lieut,  and  Josiah  B.  McAfee,  1st  Lieut,  of 
our  Co.  There  were  about  40  who  went  from  this  County  in  that  Reg’t.  aft¬ 
erwards  many  recruits  from  the  County  went  into  various  other  Companies 
of  our  Reg’t.  McAffee  came  with  the  C.rasshopper  Falls  contingent,  we  gave 
them  one  officer  and  all  the  non-commissions  as  their  part  of  the  Co.  was 
the  largest.  We  were  in  Leavenworth  about  a  month,  after  which  we  were 
sent  to  Blunt’s  Army  in  Ark.,  and  assigned  to  Col.  Cloud’s  Brigade  with  the 
2d  Kan.  Cav.  We  arrived  there  about  Oct.  20th.  We  had  quite  a  brush  with 
the  rebels  under  Hindman  and  Marmaduke  at  Cane  Hill,  Ark.  Our  first 
year’s  service  was  as  far  south  in  Ark.  as  the  Arkansas  River  and  back  up 
to  Prairie  drove,  Ark.,  where  they  had  a  terribly  hard  battle,  Dec.  7,  1862. 
The  rebels  were  driven  South  of  the  Ark.  River.  In  the  early  part  of  1863  the 
Kansas  troops  gradually  marched  back  towards  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  Ft. 
Scott,  Kas.  Many  of  them  received  furloughs  to  visit  home  in  April.  As  the 
Regiment  had  in  9  months  time  lost  by  marches,  and  battles  and  sickness 
over  300  men  and  it  was  necessary  to  recruit  for  its  depleted  ranks,  den’l. 
Schofield  ordered  it  to  be  mounted  and  the  summer  of  1863  it  was  doing 
border  service  from  Kansas  City  to  Fort  Scott,  a  company  or  two  in  a  place. 
The  bushwackers  under  Quantrell  by  fall  got  pretty  well  chased  out  of  the 
“Missouri  Bush’’  so  that  they  fled  to  Texas.  The  history  of  the  operations  of 
the  11th  Kans.  Cav.  in  1864  may  all  be  found  written  up  in  Kansas  History. 
When  old  Price  made  his  raid  from  the  South  up  through  Mo.  towards  Kan¬ 
sas  the  11th  got  together,  Oct.  8  to  30,  1864,  in  common  with  other  troops  and 
did  what  they  could  to  stay  Price’s  advance  until  troops  could  be  summoned 
from  elsewhere  and  Cov.  Carney  of  Kansas  called  out  the  militia.  The  11th 
was  in  all  the  thickest — 2500  against  12000  at  Lexington,  Little  Blue,  Big 
Blue  and  Westport,  Mo.,  where  Price  was  thoroughly  routed  and  the  11th 
helped  to  chase  them  clear  down  into  Ark.  again.  But  Borland  was  not  among 
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the  pursuers.  He  was  shot  in  the  groin  at  Westport,  Mo.,  Oct.  23,  1864,  and 
laid  in  the  hospital  there  until  spring  of  1865,  when  the  regiment  and  all  the 
convalescents  able  were  sent  way  out  northwest  into  Dakota  and  Wyoming 
to  keep  down  the  Indians.  This  was  a  hard  campaign,  between  fighting  In-  t 
dians  and  starving  for  want  of  supplies  and  suitable  ammunition  a  thous¬ 
and  miles  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  the  several  months  after  Lee  surrendered 
before  the  last  oi  the  Kansas  11th  boys  were  mustered  out  were  by  far  the 
hardest  of  their  whole  service.  Co.  I  was  mustered  out  Sept.  26,  1865,  Borland 
among  them,  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

Borland  ■  cousin,  Hultz,  had  agreed  to  stay  and  take  care  of  his  things, 
but  he  didn't  towards  the  last,  for  Boralnd  found  the  place  vacant  so  that  his 
fences,  cattle  and  improvements  were  all  hooked.  He  went  to  farming  and 
has  been  at  it  there  ever  since,  he  removed  to  anothr  part  of  his  section  in 
after  years.  He  was  married  July  3,  1867,  to  Maria  Warner  of  Ridgeway 
tg<‘  Co.  His  was  the  first  marriage  license  issued  in  the  County 
under  the  new  law.  His  family  of  5  children  were  all  spoken  of  when  I 
visited  Mr.  Borland  June,  1899  and  wrote  his  biography.  They  consisted  then 
ot  four  boys  and  one  girl—  a  little  boy,  the  youngest,  they  had  previously  lost. 
The  children  are: 

Wsley  P.  Borland,  born  Sept.,  1868,  was  not  married  then,  was  living  at 
home  and  with  the  other  boys  was  running  their  480  acre  farm. 

Louis  H.  Borland,  born  May  1,  1870,  not  married,  a  farmer  living  at 
Harperville,  Okla. 

Flijah  S.  Borland,  born  May  15,  1872.  Also  then  in  Okla.  with  his  brother 
Louis,  single. 

Frederick  Borland,  born  Sept.  1,  1875,  single,  at  home.  This  young  man 
later  on  when  Deputy  in  the  County  Clerk’s  office  at  Lyndon  one  term,  up¬ 
bore  the  Borland  blood  with  honor  and  the  best  of  social  qualities  as  he 
mingled  with  our  citizens. 

Bertha  Lois  Borland,  born  Oct.  25,  1878,  was  at  home  ,a  young  lady,  a 
very  necessary  person,  it  seemed  to  me,  in  the  mother’s  department,  where 
work  must  go  on,  the  many  callers  coming  and  going. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  at  that  time  Elijah  Borland’s  home,  6 
miles  south  of  Carbondale,  2  miles  east  and  2  south  of  Scranton,  in  Fairfax 
township,  was  a  delight  to  visit.  The  children  with  good  education  abroad, 
abundant  means  for  a  farmer,  Comrade  Borland  could  then  see  the  fruits  of 
40  years  pioneer  life  and  good  management.  And  I  noticed  afterwards  in  the 
county  political  deliberations  that  Eijlah  Borland  had  influence  and  to  such 
pioneers  was  Old  Ridgeway  indebted  . 
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FRY  P.  McGEE,  AND  THE  “110”  CROSSING. 

Some  matter  prepared  by  C.  R.  Green  in  1904,  for  Vol.  8 

Kan.  Hist.  Soc. 

“110”  Crossing,  so  named  about  1840,  from  the  fact  that  at 
this  point,  110  miles  from  Sibley  Landing  of  the  Mo.  river,  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  came  down  off  the  divide  from  the  east  and  crossed 
the  most  important  tributary  of  the  Osage  river  from  the  north, 
and  from  the  west  bank  of  which  the  “Morman  Trail”  diverged  to 
the  northwest  over  on  to  the  Kansas  river  and  up  the  Republican 
Valley  towards  Wyoming.  The  next  stopping  place  west  of  “110” 
was  about  8  miles  at  Switzler’s  Crossing,  now  Burlingame. 

“110”  Crossing  is  in  the  S.  E.  quarter  of  Sec.  1,  T.  15,  R.  16, 
Osage  county.  It  is  easily  found,  as  at  the  present  day  a  diagonal 
road  from  the  N.  E.  to  the  S.  W.  through  Sec.  1,  2V*  miles  east  of 
Scranton,  crossing  the  stream  at  the  old  bridge  site  and  just 
beyond,  the  old  stone  stage  station  and  Wm.  Harris’  old  residence 
and  hotel  building  both  on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  makes  this 
locality  a  very  interesting  “Santa  Fe  Trail”  point  to  visit,  now  a 
half  century  after  railroads,  and  while  there  is  a  granite  “Trail 
Marker”  there,  yet  the  buildings  and  crossing  brings  out  the  ro¬ 
mance  well.  This  locality  and  Santa  Fe  Avenue  through  Burlin¬ 
game  and  the  road  westward,  gives  Osage  county  two  or  three 
miles  of  road  that  is  historic. 

A  white  man  by  the  name  of  Richardson  married  a  Shawnee 
squaw  and  settled  at  the  “110”  Crossing  in  the  late  ’40s.  He 
had  towards  the  last  some  partner,  who  also  took  a  squaw  and 
settled  here.  Fry  P.  McGee,  of  Westport  Landing,  and  his  fam¬ 
ily,  which  then  I  guess  only  consisted  of  two  children  and  wife, 
with  some  servants  and  hired  help,  journeyed  out  to  Oregon  and 
back  over  the  Morman  Trail  about  1849  and  ’50  and,  passing  this 
point  where  the  two  great  trails  diverged,  recognized  the  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  such  a  location.  Also  being  near  the  north  line 
of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Reservation,  a  person  would,  from  liquor  deal¬ 
ing,  draw  a  large  custom  from  the  Indians.  So,  when  in  July 
1854  this  part  of  the  Shawnee  Reservation  was  declared  open  for 
settlement,  Fry  P.  McGee,  who  had  previously  bought  out  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Richardson  and  his  partner,  located  there  at  once.  Born 
back  in  the  vicinity  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  large  family  of  the  Me- 
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Gee’s  had  emigrated  to  Westport  Landing  at  an  early  day  and, 
as  they  were  wealthy  and  well  connected,  a  pro-slavery  settle¬ 
ment  here  by  the  Mc-Gee’s  was  a  good  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Southerners  to  hold  the  new  Kansas  Ty.  for  slavery.  Fry  Mc¬ 
Gee’s  girls  had  slave  servants  at  their  “110”  home,  but  I  don’t 
think  that  Fry  ever  kept  any  men  slaves  out  here  although  an¬ 
other  man  once  brought  out  some  20  or  more  slaves  and  worked 
them  for  a  part  of  a  year  on  a  farm  down  the  “110”  next  the  Res¬ 
ervation  line,  later  it  was  D.  B.  Burdick’s  home  and  now  is  owned 
by  a  Mr.  Forbes.  .1  would  further  add  that  this  man  finally  got 
alarmed.  The  operations  of  the  Free  State  Settlement  at  Bur¬ 
lingame,  only  10  miles  away,  caused  him  very  suddenly  to  remove 
his  chattels  to  Missouri  soil. 

Fry  P.  McGee  died  Sept.  19,  1861.  Two  or  three  years  be¬ 
fore  his  death  Wra.  Harris  had  married  his  daughter  “Puss”  and 
settled  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  so  that  there  were  left 
good  managers  of  the  estate.  Their  daughter  Sophia  mairied 
James  Berry  and  lived  over  on  the  Dragoon,  several  miles  S.  W. 
of  McGee’s.  At  this  writing  (1904)  Fry’s  widow,  Martha  Booth 
McGee,  aged  over  80,  was  still  alive  in  the  McGee  home  at  Kansas 
City,  or  rusticating  with  friends  in  California.  Mrs.  Berry,  i.  w 
a  widow,  had  removed  to  Burlingame.  There  are  members  of 
the  Berry  family  here  in  the  county,  but  Wm.  Harris  many  years 
ago  moved  to  Kansas  City  and  died. 

The  election  held  here  for  District  7,  Nov.  1854,  referred  to 
on  page  144,  Vol.  1,  of  this  series,  made  the  “110”  Crossing  pre¬ 
cinct  noted.  It  was  one  of  only  16  voting  places  for  the  whole 
Territory.  It  was  the  one  chosen  by  the  Missourians  as  a  good 
point  to  gather  and  cast  a  good  large  vote  on  the  proposition  be¬ 
fore  them  as  to  whether  Kansas  should  be  a  Free  or  Slave  Ter¬ 
ritory.  Horace  Greeley  spoke  of  it  in  his  New  York  Tribune 
afterwards  as  the  worst  point  in  the  whole  Territory,  597  of  the 
607  votes  cast  there  being  found  by  the  congressional  investigat¬ 
ing  committee  as  fraudulent  votes. 

Mr.  McGee  was  determined  from  the  first  that  no  Abolition¬ 
ist  should  settle  on  the  “110.”  But  though  a  rough  speaking  mail 
and  quite  partizan  in  politics,  he  was  a  kind  hearted  man  to  un¬ 
fortunates  and  never  known  to  shed  human  blood. 
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HENRY  HUDSON  WIGGANS’  NARRATIVE 

Taken  by  C.  R.  Green,  May  1902. 

SCOTCH-IRISH  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

John  Wiggans  fought  through  the  American  Revolution.  He  loved 
the  Idea  of  independence,  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  born  about  1727  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands.  He  came  to  New  England  in  time  to  get  thoroughly  em- 
bued  with  patriotic  feelings.  He  joined  the  army  and  helped  to  fight  the 
first  battle,  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775.  Afterward  he  returned  to  Scot¬ 
land,  recruited  half  a  company  of  men  and  was  back  with  them  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  army  and  served  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

A  curious  incident  comes  out  in  connection  with  the  army  service  of 
John  Wiggans  and  his  Scotch  comrades.  They  had  left  wives  and  children 
behind  them  to  join  the  army,  some  left  behind  in  Scotland  came  over  as 
soon  as  they  could  and  found  their  husbands  in  distant  parts  of  the  land. 
The  means  of  communication  were  very  scant,  so  three  of  the  woman  drew 
cuts  as  to  which  one  should  stay  behind  and  mind  the  children.  The  other 
two  managed  to  find  their  husbands  in  time  to  witness  a  battle  and  in  that 
battle  the  husband  of  the  woman  who  staid  at  home  was  killed.  This  old 
grandfather  Wiggans  lived  to  a  great  old  age,  emigrating  to  live  with  his 
children  and  grandchildren  further  west  as  the  country  settled  up,  until  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  about  1838,  he  lived  with  a  younger  son,  John  Wiggins, 
of  Franklin  county,  Indiana,  and  was  110  years,  8  months  and  10  days  old 
at  death,  holding  all  his  faculties  almost  to  the  last.  He  counted  as  his  friend 
who  came  in  his  latter  years  to  visit  him  every  year  or  two,  the  great  Ken¬ 
tucky  statesman,  Henry  Clay.  Mr.  Wiggans  was  sixty  years  or  more  older 
than  Henry  Clay  who  was  born  about  1776,  but  became  a  member  of  congress 
as  early  as  1806  and  held  official  positions  in  Washington  more  or  less  until 
his  death  in  1852.  His  home  at  Ashland,  Kentucky,  was  on  the  Ohio  river, 
Wiggan’s  home  was  in  Franklin  county,  Indiana,  perhaps  forty  miles  from 
Cincinnati,  but  great  statesmen  in  those  days,  in  their  own  coaches,  made 
journeys  through  the  land  calling  on  their  friends  and  ascertaining  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  wants  in  the  legislature  of  the  land.  In  the  Wiggans  home,  away  out 
in  the  wilds  of  Indiana,  he  found  live  enterprising  men  and  woman  who  were 
only  to  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  the  great  statesman,  Henry 
Clay,  when  he  came  to  call  on  the  old  Scotch  revolutionary  hero. 

Who  were  these  woman  who  were  so  interested  in  national  matters? 
What  was  the  all  absorbing  question  that  they  dared,  with  Mrs.  Clay’s  help, 
urge  the  friend  and  husband  to  lay  before  Congress  ?  It  was  the  Federal 
postal  matters.  Cheaper  postage,  speedier  mail  routes.  This  household  felt 
these  matters  for  they  were  Scotch-Irish,  and  to  sell  eggs  at  IV2  to  2  cents 
per  dozen  or  work  as  a  servant  girl  one  week  or  if  a  man,  work  from  one  to 
two  days  at  fifty  cents  cash  per  day,  if  one  could  be  found  who  paid  cash 
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wages,  and  all  this  to  get  one  letter  out  of  the  office  weighing  one  ounce  at 
from  88  cents  to  $1.12  postage  and  3  months  old,  from  Philadelphia  or  from 
the  old  country — postage  was  payable  in  specie. 

In  all  the  colonies  in  1776  there  were  only  twenty-eight  postoffices. 
From  1792  for  fifty  years  after,  Federal  laws  for  postage  was  as  follows: 
On  letters,  30  miles  or  under  614  cents  payable  when  the  letter  was  delivered. 
As  the  distance  increased  there  was  an  increased  scale  of  rates:  150  to  200 
miles  15  cents,  350  to  450  miles  22  cents,  and  all  over  450  miles  in  the  Feder¬ 
al  Union  25  cents.  Extra  enclosures  doubled  the  rates  and  if  it  weighed  over 
une  ounce  it  was  multiplied  by  four. 

Previous  to  the  reduction  of  letter  rates  in  1845  a  letter  from  the  sea¬ 
board  to  the  west  as  far  as  Indiana  had  a  dollar  or  more  postage  on  it. 

John  Wiggans  died  in  1838.  These  visits  of  Henry  Clay  and  wife 
terminated,  but  the  importunities  of  the  women  did  not  pass  from  the  great 
statesman’s  mind.  He  was  the  mover  of  many  reforms  in  the  law  making  of 
congress.  In  1845  congress  authorized  the  use  of  postage  stamps — prior  to 
that  time  the  postmasters  wrote  on  the  letters  how  much  postage  to  collect 
or  that  had  been  paid  ahead.  It  was  not  until  1847  that  the  United  States 
issued  their  first  postage  stamps,  which  were  only  two  denominations,  5  and 
10  cents.  In  1851  letter  postage  was  further  reduced  to  three  cents  for  each 
half  ounce  and  eight  kinds  of  stamps  issued. 

This  household  in  Indiana  that  was  so  interested  in  the  thirties  and 
forties  in  postal  reform  had  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  with  Ireland. 
The  old  grandmother,  Evans,  had  taken  her  children  and  gone  as  a  refugee 
from  home  and  country.  Her  husband  had  been  beheaded  by  the  English 
and  his  estates  confiscated  for  some  Irish  rebellion.  The  widow  and  her 
children  fled  to  America  and  their  legacy  was  a  good  education.  John  Wig¬ 
gans,  a  young  man,  the  builder  of  the  first  stone  houses  in  the  infant  city  of 
Cincinnati  was  attracted  to  the  daughter,  Sarah  Evans,  who  inherited  from 
her  refugee  mother  that  force  of  character  that  made  her  distinguished. 
Sarah  had  been  back  to  Ireland  and  received  a  good  education,  and  was  a 
teacher  in  Cincinnati.  The  union  between  these  two  made  a  Scotch-Irish 
household  in  the  new  west  that  sent  out  sons  to  fight  for  liberty  and  reform 
in  America  ever  after.  The  old  Revolutionary  grandfather  lived  there  until 
his  death  in  1838,  and  the  old  grandmother  Evans  lived  there  until  her  death 
at  the  age  of  107  years. 

HENRY  HUDSON  WIGGANS  was  born  in  Franklin  county  Indiana, 
August  13,  1832.  He  was  the  youngest  of  several  children,  his  mother  di¬ 
rected  the  education  of  the  children,  but  unfortunately  when  Henry  was  ten 
years  old  she  died  and  he  early  was  thrown  on  the  world.  The  mould  of 
character  and  love  of  liberty  inherited  however  from  these  parents  never 
was  lost  in  his  fight  for  place  in  the  world.  When  he  was  past  fifteen  he  be¬ 
gan  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith  and  worked  at  it  many  years. 
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lie  was  married  to  Miss  Emily  Jane  Tague  of  same  county  December 
lGth,  1854  and  emigrated  to  Kansas  the  next  year.  Though  deprived  of  his 
schooling  he  was  of  an  enquiring  turn  of  mind  and  good  in  figures  and  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge.  On  their  way  west  he  procured  in  Indianapolis  a  copy  of 
the  U.  S.  Pre-emption  laws  and  a  small  pocket  compass.  They  were  a  party 
of  several.  Mrs.  Wiggan’s  mother  and  two  sisters,  one  married  to  Wm.  Me- 
Whinney,  whose  pioneer  life  was  along  with  Mr.  Wiggans  nearly  fifteen 
years.  (Mrs.  Sarah  McWhinney  his  widow  now  resides  at  Mrs.  Wiggans.) 

The  party  came  through  in  little  over  a  month  to  the  vicinity  of 
Prairie  City,  landing  there  November  11,  1855.  There  was  a  log  cabin  there 
with  a  store  in  it  kept  by  Willetts.  A  Dr.  Graham  was  building  a  house 
then  there  at  Prairie  City  which  was  their  postoffice.  The  place  is  now  called 
Media. 

Mr.  Wiggans  located  a  claim  several  miles  south  next  to  the  Talway- 
Indians,  the  quarter  that  now  contains  Norwood  Station,  Franklin  Co.  Not 
being  yet  surveyed  then,  they  had  to  move  a  little  ways  after  the  survey. 

Two  miles  below  him  on  Toy  creek  was  Talway  Jones  place  yet  known 
as  such,  and  two  miles  below  that  yet  on  the  creek  the  Mission  school  that 
had  been  kept  by  Rev.  Meeker.  He  was  now  a  stout  young  man  of  twenty- 
three  past  and  alive  to  all  the  dangers  of  Border  Ruffianism  in  Kansas.  I 
presume  he  gave  his  name  and  become  one  of  the  Palmyra  Free  State 
guards  at  once.  This  was  a  town  on  the  Santa  Fe  trail  a  couple  of  miles 
north  of  Baldwin  the  largest  town  south  of  Lawrence  and  which  died  with 
the  Trail.  Young  Wiggans  landed  in  the  Territory  with  less  than  $15  with 
cabin  to  build  and  provision  to  get  for  both  house  and  team.  Before  he  had 
hardly  got  settled  he  responded  to  the  cry  of  Lawrence  for  help  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  Border  Ruffian  posse  that  Sheriff  Jones  called  out 
from  Missouri  to  help  him  retake  the  Branson  rescuers.  Charles  W.  Dow 
and  Thomas  W.  Barber  both  peaceable  free  state  men  living  south  of  Law¬ 
rence  were  killed  at  different  times,  November  21st  and  December  6th  and 
what  was  called  the  “Wakarusa  War”  1855  raged  with  terrible  excitement. 
The  Palmyra  company  of  free  state  men  responded  to  the  Lawrence  call 
December  2nd  and  along  with  800  others  successfully  warded  off  the  invasion 
of  the  1500  Missourians  so  that  the  free  state  forces  disbanded  mostly  by 
December  11th.  Wiggans  says  that  old  John  Brown  and  his  four  sons  were 
there  and  that  their  place  was  in  the  trenches  up  on  Mount  Oread  where 
the  University  buildings  are  now.  Wiggan’s  absence  however  resulted  in 
the  death  by  starvation  of  his  team.  Before  he  had  gone  up  to  Lawrence  the 
chief  surveyor  Mr.  Pomerov  and  his  force  came  through  running  the  range 
lines  north  and  south  through  Kansas  cutting  the  country  up  into  townships. 
Wiggans  rigged  up  his  compass  and  tested  it  with  Mr.  Pomeroy’s  getting 
the  variations  etc  and  that  winter  was  able  to  do  much  surveying  for  his 
neighbors  helping  them  to  locate  their  claims  for  which  he  received  pay. 
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Later  on  as  he  got  his  shop  running  he  had  much  work  to  do  for  the  Indians 
cn  the  several  reserves  south  of  him  who  soon  found  out  that  he  was  a 
master  hand  repairing  gun  locks  and  such  like.  This  led  some  years  later 
to  his  being  appointed  as  the  Government  blacksmith  for  the  Sac  and  Fox 
tribe  of  Indians.  But  in  the  spring  of  1857  before  he  had  got  his  land 
warrent  from  the  government  someone  liked  his  Norwood  claim  so  well  that 
they  paid  him  800  dollars  in  gold  for  his  rights  and  he  removed  to  a  new 
claim  two  miles  west  toward  Centropolis  near  Minneola.  This  claim  he  im¬ 
proved,  proved  up-on  paying  $1.25  per  acre  and  owned  until  1867.  It  was 
here  where  he  erected  his  blacksmith  shop  and  lived  until  1863.  “Our  fam¬ 
ily  consisted  of  only  one  child  then,  Thomas  C.,  who  married  and  lives  near 
us;  Our  daughter  Hattie  H.,  born  in  1865,  married  Wm.  La  Monte  and  lives 
at  Argentine;  George  A.,  born  in  1869,  is  married  and  lives  near  us,  while 
the  youngest  son,  Henry  B.,  born  in  the  70’s,  married  and  settled  in  Okla¬ 
homa.  We  have  eleven  grand  children  one  of  which,  Delbert  Wiggans  lives 
with  us  and  helps  to  run  the  homestead.” 

While  running  his  blacksmith  shop  and  business  there  near  Mineola 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifties,  Robert  Stevens  who  had  taken  a  contract 
to  build  a  great  number  of  houses  for  the  Sac  and  Foxes  up  and  down  the 
different  streams  on  their  Reservations  came  to  Mr.  Wiggans  and  hired  him 
to  go  down  to  Quindaro  on  the  Missouri  river  and  assist  in  removing  the 
machinery  of  a  grist  mill  that  had  burned  down  there  to  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Agency  to  erect  what  in  later  years  was  known  as  the  Holmes  Saw  Mill. 
The  fire  having  injured  some  of  the  engine  Mr.  Wiggans  had  to  repair  it 
at  the  Lawrence  shops.  The  two  boilers  and  large  20  foot,  diameter  fly  wheel 
cast  in  two  parts  made  this  a  noted  saw  mill  in  those  days  and  its  lumber 
helped  to  erect  some  of  our  oldest  buildings  here  on  the  Sac  and  Fox  Reser¬ 
vation.  This  was  a  several  months  job  for  Mr.  Wiggans.  The  mill  stood 
east  of  Quenemo  on  the  south  side  of  the  Marias  des  Cygnes  in  the  locality 
where  later  George  Logan  had  his  farm. 

Henry  Wood  Martin  the  Indian  agent  at  Lawrence  for  the  Sac  and 
Foxes  and  other  tribes  of  Franklin  county  appointed  Mr.  Wiggans  Govern¬ 
ment  blacksmith,  at  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency  March  1st  1863.  He  took  the 
place  of  a  Mr.  Perrine  and  soon  found  out  that  it  was  a  sort  of  “jack  of  all 
trades”  position  for  he  had  to  help  make  coffins  and  bury  the  Indians.  Act 
as  a  peace  maker  and  help  the  carpenter  tie  the  big  Mission  boarding  house 
(north  building)  to-gether  with  long  inch  iron  rods,  and  run  his  shop  be¬ 
tween  times.  Mr.  Wiggans  retains  a  very  good  knowledge  of  his  six  years 
life  at  Quenemo,  and  his  story  of  various  Indian  traditions  and  happenings 
there  until  the  Indians  were  transfered  first  the  fall  of  1869  would  make  a 
chapter  longer  than  this  to  itself. 

Mr.  Wiggans  bought  the  claim  he  lives  on  (viz:  the  N.  E.  14  of  sec¬ 
tion  18,  township  16,  range  17,)  the  spring  of  1869  of  Henry  Jones  the  Sac 
and  Fox  half  blood  interpreter  for  $1200.  His  mother  Mrs.  Jones  lived  on 
it  several  months  at  the  last  to  help  him  hold  it  while  he  worked  at  Quenemo. 
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Mrs.  Jones  was  a  pure  Indian,  a  sister  of  old  Chief  Powesheik  a  Fox  In¬ 
dian  who  was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  “110”  crossing.  Powesheik 
was  quite  an  Indian  town  there  at  the  Junction  in  1859.  Mr.  Wiggans  has 
lived  on  this  farm  more  than  32  years  and  is  well  known  all  over  that'  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  as  a  man  of  deep  conviction  and  sound  logic  on  whatever 
reform  he  takes  hold  of. 

Further  Wiggans  History. 

Notes  from  further  conversation  with  Mr.  Wiggans  who  insists  that 
he  is  right  in  these  items  of  history. 

Agent  Martin  came  from  Tecumseth,  Kansas,  and  after  my  appoint¬ 
ment  as  blacksmith,  from  several  years  acquaintance  with  the  Indians  often 
acted  on  my  suggestions.  Dr.  Albert  Wiley  was  the  Gov’t  physician  but 
under  Martin  was  forced  to  resign  on  account  of  his  wife  getting  up  some 
hubbub  with  the  Indian  half  blood  women.  Then  a  friend  of  Martins  from 
Tecumseth  acted  temporarily  until  1866  when  Dr.  Fenn  came  and  through 
my  suggestion,  Agent  Martin  appointed  him. 

Sam  Black  never  came  to  the  Indian  Reservation  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  I  recommended  Black  as  Deputy  U.  S.  Marshall  and  he  was  appointed. 

I  could  talk  and  understand  the  Indian  language  very  well. 

Wm.  McWhinney  was  the  Marshall  when  the  5  Indian  refugee  tribes 

were  brought  to  Quenemo.  They  were  the  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  Creeks, 
Seminoles  and  Choctaws,  some  in  1862  and  the  others  stringing  along  until 
1865,  8  or  10  thousand.  The  Rebels  drove  them  out  of  their  homes  be¬ 
cause  they  would  not  join  in  with  the  confederacy. 

My  job  was  a  sort  of“Jack  of  all  Trades”  my  brother-in-law  Wm.  Mc¬ 
Whinney  was  a  carpenter.  Two  or  three  noted  Indians  died  in  1863-64,  one 
of  my  first  jobs  was  to  help  McWhinney  make  a  coffin  and  bury  old  Quenemo. 
Later  on  we  made  a  coffin  for  the  noted  orator  Shaw  paw  kaw  kof,  who 
having  some  incurable  disease  shot  himself.  When  the  Indians  left  a  Mr. 
Bury  got  the  home  on  Tuquas  Creek  and  as  it  was  a  well  built  frame  house 
belongs  to  the  Bury-Humphry  family  yet.  Shaw  paw  kaw  kof  had  the 
Chippeway  Indian,  Antoine  Gokey  for  his  interpreter. 

When  I  settled  on  my  farm  in  1859  at  Minneola,  I  bought  lumber  for 
my  house  of  Harry  Harr,  who  lived  on  the  old  Geo.  Powers  place.  I  visited 
the  Holmes  Saw  Mill  machinery  at  Quindaro  in  1859,  where  as  a  new  grist¬ 
mill  on  the  banks  of  the  Mo.  river,  the  builders  and  owners  were  thought  to 
have  burned  it  themselves  and  then  laid  it  on  to  the  Border  Ruffians.  They 
dispared  of  ever  getting  their  investment  out  of  it.  It  had  four  boilers. 
The  fly  wheel  was  not  rolled  in  the  river  as  stated,  everything  was  as  the 
fire  left  it.  New  saws  was  bought  and  two  mills  were  made  out  of  the  four 
boilers,  one  went  to  Melvern. 

Indian  children  never  took  their -names  from  the  ancestors. 

The  Indians  were  superstitious,  they  would  always  mount  with  right 
foot  first  on  the  right  side  of  a  pony  and  the  Indian  women  kept  their  feet 
both  on  that  side. 
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SOME  INDIAN  HISTORY. 

The  History  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indian  Delegation  to  Washing¬ 
ton  April  1868,  and  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Diminished 
Reserve,  Oct  14,  1868. 

This  trip  I  pick  out  to  describe,  has  Maj.  Wiley’s 
old  papers  to  throw  light  on  the  manner  and  customs  of  Indian 
Delegations  to  Washington  in  those  days.  In  this  case,  as  neither 
the  Indians  or  Indian  Agent  had  been  summoned  to  Washington, 
somebody  had  to  put  up  the  cash  to  make  the  trip  with.  So  it 
was  arranged  that  the  principal  Chiefs  should  borrow  it  until  the 
next  payment  of  Annuities,  when  the  Agent  would  take  it  out  of 
the  Nation’s  funds.  A  $2,000  note  was  executed,  which  bore  a 
dollar  revenue  stamp  cancelled  by  the  five  signer. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  August  80,  1867. 

For  value  received,  we  promise  to  pay  Perry  Fuller  the  sum 
of  Two  Thousand  dollars  ($2,000)  out  of  any  money  which  may 
become  due  the  Sac’s  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi  under  the 
provisions  of  their  Treaty  concluded  at  the  City  of  Washington 
on  the  18th  day  of  February  1867  now  pending  ratification  in  the 
Senate  of  United  States.  For  services  rendered  in  securing  its 
amendment  and  ratification 

Keokuk  •  his  X  mark 

Four  more  Chiefs  sign  with  their  cross  witnessed  by  Wm. 
Whistler. 

Paper  No.  47.  On  the  back  of  this  paper  is  written  “A. 
Wiley’s  expenses  to  Washington.”  Also  my  note  in  pencil,  9 
person’s  composed  the  delegation,  but  I  do  not  know  the  list,  1905. 
With  the  light  from  other  papers  and  some  remarks  of  Henry 
Clay  Jones,  of  the  Nation,  I  think  thaMajor  Albert  Wiley, 
Whistler,  Trader,  George  Powers,  Interpreter  for  the  Chiefs, 
Keokuk,  Un  quaw  ho  ko  or  Grey  Eyes,  Che  ko  skuk,  Pah  teck- 
quaw,  Waw  com  mo.  The  9th  one  I  never  found  out.  He  was  an 
Indian.  George  Powers  had  Indian  blood  or  he  could  not  have 
been  counted  an  Indian  for  William  Whistler  was  the  treasurer 
on  this  trip  and  when  they  got  back  he  rendered  a  statement  of 
all  expenses,  and  showed  how  the  $2000  was  expended  on  this 
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trip  for  the  good  of  the  7  Indians?  I  present  this  paper:  A 


copy— no  dates  were  given. 

Expenses  to  Leavenworth  to  get  the  express  money . $  55.00 

Paid  to  Isaac  Goodell  to  bring  Mo  ko  ho  ko .  1.00 

Board  of  7  Indians  at  Sol  Bower’s  before  starting .  15.00 

Paid  Keokuk  to  take  his  team  to  Lawrence .  10.00 

Paid  Robinson  for  team  to  Lawrence .  10.00 

Tickets  to  and  from  Washington,  9  at  $80  each .  720.00 

Sleeping  Car  tickets .  52.00 

Keeping  baggage .  2.00 

Paid  Indians  $2  each  on  car  at  St.  Louis,  7 .  14.00 

Paid  7  Indians  $30  each . .  210.00 

Paid  Keokuk,  Wa  com  mo  and  Grey  Eyes  $10  each .  30.00 

Trip  to  Mount  Vernon .  28.00 

Nurse  bill  for  George  Powers .  54.00 

Brandy,  wine  and  delicacies  for  George  Powers .  24.35 

Powers— expense  money  home . . .  25.00 

Pd.  to  Indians  $6.50  each— 6  Indians .  39.00 

Paid  for  6  hats  at  $5.00  each .  30.00 

Paid  for  12  pairs  of  socks  50  cents  each .  6.00 

Paid  cash  to  7  Indians  at  $5.00 .  35.00 

Jewelry  at  the  dollar  store .  25.00 

6  black  silk  cravats  at  $2.00  each . ■ .  12.00 

Baggage  from  the  house .  4.00 

Bill  at  Beverages  Saloon .  20.00 

Cash  divided  among  Indians  before  leaving  Washington 

home  to  purchase  truck  etc .  180.00 

Paid  William  Whistler  at  request  of  Indians .  58.00 

3  more  hats .  15.00 

Circus  tickets  $21.00.  Theatre  tickets  $15.00 .  36.00 

Boatman  to  get  us  aboard  ship  (to  Mt.  Vernon) .  2.00 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  papers  at  Washington  and  on  the  road..  20.00 

Staying  all  night  at  Kansas  Mo.  State  Line  Depot .  16.00 

Omnibus  and  Hotel  bill  at  Lawrence .  15.00 

2  carriages  and  1  wagon  at  Lawrence  to  haul  us  out .  50.00 

Paid  for  provisions  after  return .  72.00 

Pay  of  street  cars  and  other  expenses .  4.65 


$2,000.00 
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Credit  by  cash  raised  on  the  note  $2,000.00. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  I  can  throw  some  light 

i  >  1  *  j 

on,  for  I  came  to  Kansas  the  year  of  1867,  \m  April,  and  was  at 
Lawrence  and  out  the  whole  length  of  Kansas.  The’  Uhio.i  Pacific 
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Railway  was  built  then  to  Salina.  From  the, fact' that  many  of 
the  Traders  and  at  times  some  of  the  Agents  had  hollies  there  in 
Lawrence,  after  the  cars  ran  as  far  afe  that  place,  the  folks  at:  the 
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Sac  and  Fox  Agency  made  that  its  business  pome;  though  40 
miles  away,  and  always  took  the  cars  there.  The  bank  at  Law¬ 
rence  evidently  could  not  cash  up  $2000,  so  there  were  expenses  to 
Leavenworth,  discount  on  the  note,  etc.  As  the  note  seems  to 
have  run  nearly  2  years,  I  do  not  understand  how  they  got  $2000 
out  of  it.  Where  did  12percent  interest  per  year  come  in?  It 
was  very  necessary  that  the  old  chief  Mo  ko  ho  ko’s  consent  and 
approval  mark  be  got  on  this  paper  to  insure  its  being  paid  in  the 
end  out  of  the  Nation’s  fund’s,  so  the  boy  Isaac  Goodell  was  sent  up 
the  Marais  des  Cygnes  several  miles  to  Mo  ko  ho  ko’s  camp  for 
him  to  come  down  and  help  them  out,  but  he  could  not  see  it  that 
way.  Half  of  the  warriors  were  with  him  then  in  his  fight  to 
break  up  the  Treaty,  and  his  influence  was  reaching  Washington 
where  the  Senate  was  holding  it  up  for  an  investigation,  so  the 
anxiety  of  these  several  interested  parties  who  went,  and  of  others, 
who  after  the  money  was  raised  stayed  here  in  Kansas,  that  the 
“Indian  Delegation”  should  convince  the  Senate  Committee  in 
crowd,  as  only  8  show  up  at  the  last  end.  The  railroad  fares  are 
about  what  wa.'-  right.  In  those  days  it  cost  me  $35  to  come  out 
from  Cleveland,  0.,but  I  did  not  but  any  $2  cravats,  which  item 
with  several  others,  like  “Beverages”  and  “Truck,”  cover  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  sins.  However,  all  this  was  nothing  to  some  of  the  ex- 
oenses  had  by  Congressional  Funeral  or  Junketing  parties  in  the 
President  Johnson’s  time  that  everything  was  straight  and  the 
Sac  and  Foxes  really  wanted  to  move. 

It  only  cost  them  twenty  dollars  for  the  two  wagons  to  go  to 
Lawrence  carrying  their  baggage  and  nine  persons,  but  on  their 
return  more  style  had  to  be  used  at  an  expense  of  2  carriages  and 
one  wagon.  Powers  imbibed  so  freely  that  he  liked  to  have  died. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  shipped  him  home  ahead  of  the 
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days  gone  by. 

The  Indian  Delegation,  however,  must  have  had  some  in- 
•  fluence  with  congress  for  that  year,  after  some  amendments  the 
Treaty  wa£  passed  and  proclaimed  Oct.  14,  1868.  In  the  mean- 

tt  «  <  *  i  1  4  f  m 

while  thdse  f.ndi&h  Delegations  were  a  nuisance  in  Washington, 

•  9  '  %  r  \  r  *  •  «  *  *  f 

hence  this  Order: 

:  :  *  r«  ;  *-  r.  Washington,  D.  C.,  October  16,  1868 

■Sir— I  have  to  advise  you  that  as  Congress  failed  to  make 
certain  appropriations  from  which  the  expenses  of  Delegations  of 
Indians  visiting  this  city  have  heretofore  been  paid,  no  delegation 
from  any  of  the  Tribes  in  your  Superintendency  will  be  allowed  to 
visit  Washington  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  unless  especially 
directed  to  do  so  by  this  office,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  no 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dep’t  that  can  be  used  to  defray  their 
necessary  expenses. 

You  will  inform  the  different  Agents  under  you  of  the  fore¬ 
going  and  take  such  other  steps  to  prevent  Indians  coming  here  as 
may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object. 

Very  Respectfully  your  Ob’t  Serv’t 
To  Signed  Charles  E.  Mix, 

Thomas  Murphy  Esq.  Acting  Commissioner. 

Sr.j  t.  cf  Jnd'.vn  Affairs,  Atchison,  Kan. 

After  the  return  of  Maj.  Wiley  and  his  Indian  Delegation  in 
April  1868  from  Washington,  the  Senate,  July  25,  1868,  agreed  to 
the  Treaty  Vvith  tin*  addition  of  certain  new  amendments.  The  • 
the  Treaty  had  to  go  back  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  Nation  to  be  agreed 
to  there  by  the  Council,  which,  as  shown  by  the  printed  copy  I 
have,  was  done  Sept.  2,  1868;  when  upon  its  return  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  President  Proclaimed  it  Oct.  14. 
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